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The 13ih March, 1880 
Tho Hon’blo Sir Alexander Arbulhnol, K C S I 

Tier Chaneelhr 

GrMLrirrs, 

Tlio results of the ornminations winch haso 
recently been hold do not present nn> \ot\ mnrXod 
features os compared w ilh those of pro\ lous j ears 
Tho variations are such ns must ho ovpocted to 
occur, and do not indicate any material change 
in (ho standard or progress of education in this 
, Prcsidcncj Tho Unnorsilv has ndmiUod on its 
rolls 1,029 fresh under graduates , 320 University 
students have passed tho Tirst Examination in 
Arts , 112 have obtained tho degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, and 32 that of Jfnstor of Arts , 47, tho 
degree of Bachelor of Lans, one student has 
obtained Ilonoura in Law , one student has ob 
tamed tho degree of Doctor of ilcdiolno, and 90 
students have passed lower examinations In tho 
Tacully of Medicine Bor tho examinations in 
Civ il Engmeenng, at which 20 candidates appear 
cd, all, I regret to say, failed Tho entire number 
of persons who have thus come under tho influ 
once of tho University examinations during tho 
past vear has been 4,398, of whom 1,032 students 
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have passed successful examinations. Of course, 
out of this number, a very large proportion are 
young students, who have merely proved that 
they have made sufS.cient progress m their school 
studies to admit of their entering upon the studies 
of the University course, and many of whom, 
owing to various causes, will fail to prosecute 
those studies so as to enable them to obtain a 
University degree. Of such students, the Uni- 
versity, as a University, cannot he expected to 
make much account. So far as the University 
is concerned, they must he regarded as failures ; 
hut, looking at the question from a somewhat 
more comprehensive point of view, and having f 
regard to the influence which these University | 
Examinations exercise over the school education, /f 
as distinguished from the collegiate education, 
all over the country, I am disposed to think that | 
we may contemplate with satisfaction the results | 
of these Entrance Examinations, although we 
may be certain that, of those who pass them, a 
considerable number will fail to reach the stand- 
ard which the Umversity marks by her degrees 
as the standard of a sound education. 

Still, the main business with which the 
University has to deal, is the regulation of the 
examinations for degrees and honours in the 
different branches of Literature, Science, and 
Art, in which she is empowered by her charter 
to grant academical degrees and honours ; and 


/ 
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m rontuclion ^Mtli llii- ]>oiiil, T iIc'ik Io (otvo 
lilt* pn 'niil opi>ori«nil> nf (itli rini, n fc w 
reinnrli-< on oni *ir l«t> I'nrllcil inntttrs nliioli 
InwohOh noineil some nKtntion from tlip 
Sf n >t( , mill nlnoli ln\i lorn. In in rc^nnkd li\ 
soini. of (III iiio'l (xpirliiuiil tihiiiIm rs of tlml 
Iwh n*- ninKor*! in nliirli ri'form is mu ill il 
AMn 11 1 mliln « < il soil lns| Mur I nlliiiliil (o 
(•i.rtnin nlliritions in (lie riili s for tlio 1 irs( 
I tniniimlion in Ar(< mill for llio ili^ron of 
llnclii'lnr of Ar(s u Inch Inti for foini tlim Ix-cii 
uiiili r ciiiisnli nfinn mill nliii-li line for tlieir 
oliji'Cl (o riiiilir (111 *01111111' of stiiilies lews 
di«ciirsni (o nnrron i(s nii},c nhiln iiicmsing 
i(s ileplli— III fic(, (0 mlopl Dll' prinriple of n 
' liifurenlion of sliiilii s nliicli Ims lone ken m 
fore m (111 U tilim, 1 mMr*i(!i s m 1 iiglmiil dlio 
pnncipli of llii‘*i' proposnl*, winch originnii il m illi 
oiir lmncn(cil colleieno, (hi. ln(i> Atr IVoodron 
hill nhicli «inci Ins cln(h hiiM ken furlhor 
clnhorilisl, nos ntccpful In (he InciiKs of 
Arls *0 fnr Inch ns(hi' JKIi Jsovc mkr, 1877 , hill, 
oiling In ilifTi ri nci s of opnnoii in regard (o 
Hindi rs of iIlIihI, Ins no( \i.l hecn emhoihed 
in (he re„iiln(ions of (lit llniM rsi(s I (nisi 
(hilt in (lit onnr*i' of (ho present jtnr 
(ht InuiKs of Vrl* will ht nhlo (o ngree 
upon soiiit pritlicnl iiioilo of giniig tlfcct (o 
this iiiiporiniit jiriiitiplt, uiidtr winch (lit 
grailiinles of this UmitrMlj will k tiicoiirageil 
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tode\ole themselves le> the spt?eml study of 
those branches ol learning for %sluch they have 
most aptitude, — a principle nhif’h has worked 
so well olsenhere 

Another suggestion uhich has been made 
for impro\mg the Examinations for Degrees 
in Arts ( and the suggestion \\ould apply to 
the Eirsl Examination in Arts also ) is, that 
these examinations, which are at present 
merely pass examinations, at nhieh all the 
candidates are gi\on the same papers, should 
he so arranged as to admit of sludonts taking 
honours at them. Tin's might he done by having 
separate sets of papers for students nho are 
candidates only for a pass, and separate sots 
for students desiring to obtain honours. The' 
arrangement would not have the offoct of 
lowering the standard which all students must 
now pass; but it would offer to oxceptionally clever 
or industrious students greater opportunities 
of distinguishing themselves than at present 
exist, especially in the case of poor students 
who cannot afford to go through the five years* 
course which, under the exislinV ^yogulations, 
is necessary in order to obtain hvmou'A. It would 
be also, perhaps, a somewhat more fair system 
than that now in force as regards studenks of 
mediocre talents, inasmuch as the pass papers 
would contain no questions involving a standard 
higher than was requisite for passing ; while 
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unlit r l!ii' pn^'-fiil tit m nil nxninim'r is often 
ttmplH to «i t (iHeitioni well nilnpletl to hnng 
nut the nInliU of tin more ■wltnnoiil cmiliil'iltyt, 
m (loimr nliieli In runt llie rut of pluckiiiK 
•.tiiiltiif* of moll rilt llimiali rt <pectil)!e, 
ntfimmi'il' lln •iic^e^tioi is one ulnch 
perinp' inuhtln connili rH m ronneclion nitli 
till, oilii r qne^!lnn of tin' Infnmlinn of Ktnili(< 
In nllinlm!; to the»» vomi irlnl tichninl 
inol'er'-, ttlneli om no' tumllt ilfictiKitl nt 
reremnmnl e«in<>eotion« of tlu ‘tiniti I nm 
innncnee-I li\ tlie con«nlenlion of ^ it 
impart met' of phcini, tin (I'Srei of Ihelii lor of 
jVrtt upon i innri Mti«fnclor\ footim; Irolh K 
re^iitlt i(« inlrJii'ie inlin nml ni n^ainlt tin 
uttmolion in wliiji It i» lielil In the puhlic 
\t present tins ile.n e lio’ nn uniltie prestige 
nltncheil to it in tome quarter' nnil it uniliih 
deprecinteil in other" V' n mere p.n" degree, 
it maa In laiil to Iw quite on n Intel 

Kith the piM degree" given nnnuallt nl Iho 
Universities of Oxford nnd Camhridge TIio 
iihindard, indin d, which ns nlltvined b) the 
student" who pass in the 1st Diiision, nnd 
perhnps nlso m the 2nd Bn ision, is decidedit 
higher thnn limt of nn Oxford or Camhridgo 
pass hut, inasmuch ns ovorv B A gmdunto 
of the Csloiittn UmtersiU is n B \ , nnd 
iiotliing more, Ihoro being no honours connected 
with this degree, while in the o\es of the Jfntiio 

na 
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community (owing to the comparative novelty of 
University degrees m this country ) a somewhat 
inordinate value is attached to the degree, it has 
come to he looked upon by many Englishmen 
in India — ^who have been brought into contact 
with graduates of an inferior type, and 
who do not always make allowance for the 
difficulties of an education obtained mainly 
through the medium of a foreign language — as 
somewhat of a delusion and a sham. It is very 
desirable that such misconceptions as these 
should be prevented, and that in India, as in 
England, an ordinary degree should be understood 
to represent the acquirement by the holder of 
that moderate amount of knowledge and mental 
traimng which every man of ordinary education 
ought to possess ; while the attainment 
of a higher standard is only to be expected 
from those who obtam their degrees with 
honours. When this state of things shall have 
been brought about, the real work of the 
University will be more 3ustly appreciated — 
the mysterious halo which now, often very 
absurdly, surrounds the holder of a very ordinary 
degree will be dispelled, and the real value of 
the education represented by the degrees of 
the higher class of graduates will be better 
understood The gain to education, and to the 
estimation in which it is held, will, I venture 
to think, be considerable. 
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GtntlLmcn, I ■will now turn to the eienfs of 
the pnst \ uir, so fur ns tlic\ ]m^ o Imd n bearing 
upon tins Uni\crsit\ Of Kiicli oionts thero nro 
but ftn to notice Outside tbo Uni\ersih, the 
xtsnr 1ms been one of mucli public nnd political 
nn-^iet^ During the grc.itor part of it tbc 
GoNcrnmeiit of India bns been engaged in n war 
which IS not set coiicliidid , but in tbo Uniiersit^, 
nnd in tbo colleges nllilintcd to it, c’camincrs 
nnd teacbers nnd students ba\o worked on in 
peace, in tbc performnnee of Ibcir usual 
naocatioiis, undisturbed b% tbo dm of arms 
or b\ tbo moi ementa of troops, nnd but littlo 
nlTecIcd, I licliove. In ttioso retronobments wliicb 
( owang to the cost of the wnr nnd for other 
• financial reasons) bnao bad to bo applied to 
other departmontb of the public son ice One 
of the most imporUint caeiitR of tbo scar, in its 
bearing upon the educated classca of tho 
commumta, IS the settlement and promulgation 
of tho rules for gning ellect to tho Act 
of Parliament winch was passcel ton scars 
ago to preside additional facilities for the 
cmplovment of Natives of proved merit and 
ability in appointments hitbcrto reseraed for tho 
Goa cnnntcd Cii il Sora ice How far these rules 
are adapted to carry out tho intention ivith w Inch 
tho Act avas framed, how far they ivill satisfy 
the ]ust aspirations of tho Natu es of t ins 
country, how far they will prove conducive to 
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tlic efficiency ot the pnlilic scrvico, and io whni 
extent tlioy will tend to foster fimt Iiiglier 
description o£ learning wlncli this IJniiciyiy 
is designed to encourage,— arc questions which 
can only he settled after some experience has 
been gamed of the ivorking of the rules, and 
are questions on which I abstain ironi oneiing 
an opinion. 

Another measure ivhicli, while aftecting 
this University, by withdrawing from its 
operation an important province, is at the same 
time likely, in my humble opinion, to adiance 
the cause of education on tlie wiiolc, is the 
pro3ected establishment of a University at 
Lahore, empowered to confer degrees similar to 
those conferred by the three Universities alrcadyt 
existing in India. This measure has lately 
received the sanction of the Secretary of State, 
and will, I trust, be carried out in the course 
of the present year If I may judge Irom my 
own personal experience m another Presidency 
( which three and twenty years ago was far 
less advanced m the matter of education than 
the Pun3ab is at the present time ) of the 
probable effects upon education of a local 
University, I think we may be sanguine that 
good will result from the measure which has 
been now resolved on, — more especially when we 
bear in mind that the degrees of the University 
of Lahore, while duly recognizing the great 
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impnrfinco of n sloth of the 1 nglisli Inngungc, 
will test nttnmmonts acquired through the 
incduim of oriental Innguagas more limn has 
Ixien done hitherto m ana Indian UniiersiU 
In referring to tho praclitvil Uiinemty 
questions to uhieli I drew attention just non, I 
confined inasolf to th it which most people reg ird 
as the most important, and which is ctrlamh 
the most tomprthensiie, of tho Incultics of 
the llniitrsitv — tho lauilta of Arts — tho 

raculh which dulls with matters eoiiiiectcd 
with what wo call a gem ril education But, 
as soil know, thoro are other hranohes of 
knowledge encouraged In this ■bniiersily, in two 
of which — ^Jfodicino and Law — degrees liaso 
• been conferred to dax In the remaining 
professional hrinch of atiidx, that of Cixil 
Engineering, although 2C uiiididates wore 
examined, no degrees haxe been conferred on 
this occasion M o m ix ho sure tlmt this general 
failure argues some defect m tho teaching or in 
tho appli inces available for tho instruction of 
the candidates and it is therefore all the more 
satisfactory to learn that the Lieutenant Gox emor 
of this Proxinco is about to establish m tho 
immediate neighbourhood of C iloutta a practical 
training institution for oixil and mechanical 
engineers, xvhich, looking to tho liberal and 
comprehensixo and thoroughly practical footing 
upon which it is being organirod, seems likely 
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to prove an efficient school of engineering. 
There is probably no country in the world in 
which an adequate supply of competent engmeers 
( valuable as such men are everywhere ) is more 
needed than it is in India, where not only the 
development of the communications and the 
use of machinery in aid of manual labour, 
but, in some parts of the country, the production 
of an adequate supply of food, depends upon 
the labours of our engineers. If I may say so in 
Sir Ashley Eden’s presence, this school will, I 
trust, be a worthy monument of his useful and 
energetic administration 

Three endowments have recently been 
founded m connexion with this University, which 
deserve mention here The Cobden Club haver 
founded a silver medal, which is to be awarded 
annually to the student who, in the annual 
Examination for Honours in History and Political 
Economy, obtains the highest marks m the latter 
subject. A gold medal has been given by the 
Native friends and admirers of Sir William 
Herschel, late Magistrate of Hoogly, in testimony 
of his public services, which is to be awarded 
annually to the Bachelor of Arts who obtains 
the highest marks in Astronomy ; and 
lastly, Maharaja Nihnani Singh Deo Bahadur, 
Zemindar of Pachete, has founded an annual 
prize which is to be awarded to the successful 
student vp-ho shall be first in order of merit in 
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Siii'iKril III the 1 int Arts 1 xiimiiinlion All 
tlit«e tniloiimLiits Imsu butn (Imnklulh accepted 
1)\ the biu\tnil> 

I mib<t not omit to mention here that at 
the hist annual meetiin, or the Stnate, the 
rule oxcludnif, candidates from the 1 ntrance 
I xaminations of the Uniiersiti, \iho would not 
haio attiinesl the a^o ,of 10 on the 1st Jfarch 
following the examinations, w es repealed 

During the auideimc \e,ir the Senate has 
lost hr death onh one of its niemhers The 
Iloierend Charles Lllard lines, a graduate in 
Honors of Tnnite Colle,,o, Cambridge, and for 
mana sears Principal of St loltn’s College at 
ilgra, die*d on the Olh Aoicmlier last It is 
recorded of him that he was an able and faithful 
missionan of the Church Missioimn Socieh, a 
linn friend and a good teacher 

Two other deaths, liowoicr, haio occurred 
during the past sear, which 1 cinnot omit to 
notice In Lord Lawrence, who for fno ecain 
was Chancellor of this Uniiorsite, the people of 
India haio lost a tried friend, whoso life up to 
the last was deiotcd to the welfare of the countri 
m which lies best a ears were spent, and who has 
loft behind him a bright example of pure and 
single minded deletion todutj, of aimpliciti of 
character, of sjmpathi with tlio poor, of 
indillorenco to clamour, and of strength of wall 
to urge at all times, and under all circumstances. 
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the course which he believed to be right. It was 
said ot him only the other day, by one oi our 
leading English statesmen, that the impression 
which his character and conversation left on his 
mind was that of “ heroic simplicity, ” and that 
no man was more successful in reaching the 
highest prizes of life who had struggled so little 
for them ” It might have been said of him, in 
words that were applied to another distinguished 
statesman who died many years ago, that 

All his life, his <5ingle hope and aim 

Was to do good, not make Inra'^elf a name 

Sir John Low was one of the original Fellows of 
this University He was a gallant soldier and an 
able politician, who, in the latter years of his ‘ 
Indian service, as a Member of Lord Lalhousie’s 
Council, added to the high reputation he had 
long enjoyed, by his independent and firm, 
though ineffectual, opposition to the policy of 
annexation then in vogue 

Gentlemen, this is the last occasion on 
which I shall ever address a public assembly in 
India. For the last five-and-twenty years a 
great part of my official life has been employed 
in dealing with questions bearing upon the 
education of the people of this land, and I am 
glad that my last prominent official act should be 
connected with that important object It may 
be said in one sense, as regards education in 
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Indn, lint it is still tlio (li\ oC small things , hut 
it (Miiiiol ho denied that it we looh Inch to the 
time nhen the Indian Uiiii emtics were first 
ostahlished, little more than tliiec and tnontj 
s cars ago — still inoro so, if \i o look luck to a 
period ton or t\\ont\ a cars earlier — the adsance 
nliicli has been since nccoinplishcd has been aerv 
great and \ 01} real The measures u Inch Iiaao 
conferred so great a benefit upon ion, the 
gnduates and undei griduatcs of Ibis Uni\crsit\, 
Mere not c,irrip<\ out nitbont inucb discussion 
and much conflict of opinion Iho question 
Mas fought over in its c\ era phase There ai ns, 
first, the famous controvorsa betneen those, 
aahoin, for broaita, I maa call the Orientalists 
and the Europeans — bot« con those ai ho ada oented 
the eaclusiac application of the educational 
funds to instruction in Oriental learning and 
m ancient but obsolete and fantastic science, 
and those avlio contended for the dilfusion of 
European literature and of modern science, 
principally through the medium of the English 
language Tlioro avas then the battle betu eon 
those arlio urged that the instruction sboiild be 
cntiiely secular and those ailio contended that 
insti notion an thout religion was of no value at all 
— a battle avliich avas poihaps more keenly fought 
in my old Presidency of Madras than m any othei 
part of India Those particular controversies 
have long been appeased , the teachers and 
03 
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IDupils m tlie purely secular Governmenl 
colleges and schools, and the teachers and pupils 
in the missionary institutions, now meet together 
upon common ground, and compete in a generoUvS 
rivalry for the degrees and honors of the Indian 
Universities The great question of primary 
education, the importance of which is admitted 
m all quarters, is making a sure and certain 
advance But as regards that higher education 
for the encouragement of which our Universities 
exist, we must not imagine that the contest has 
altogether died out The opposition has now 
assumed a different phase, and it is now often 
.illeged that the high education which is imparted 
in our colleges and schools fosters political 
discontent, and that the seditious writing which 
defaced the pages of some of the vernacular 
newspapers a few years ago, was the outcome of 
our Collegiate and University system Gentlemen, 
T need hardly tell you that I should not 
be fillmg the position which I have the honour 
to hold in this University, if I shared this opinion. 
My conviction is, that the more thorough and 
the more complete the education is which we 
impart to the people of India, the better fitted 
they will be to appreciate the blessings of British 
rule, and the more they will deprecate any 
material change in the existing order of things 
The British Government in India need not fear 
the light It need not dread fair and legitimate 
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cntici'm 15ut (lit thnt^i. (o «lucli I lin^o 
illudod — Lnunitiiij,, n>> it -iomttiims docs from 
moil m ln!;!i ntid n.'-i'ionsihle poMtions — is not n 
ilnrcc wliicli ouclit to liu i ntirLl\ njnorcd 
Un 3 ust nnd uiifomidLd ns il mn\ lie ( nnd ns I, 
for om, bilicM' it to liL ) , it isn clmrcc which 
ouqht to lip Iiornp in mind I)\ (Iiosp who 
hn\p a iTsl inttri st in IsntiM> prognss, bs those 
who fed ns 1 nnd m\ coUniiups m this Spnnto 
ftcl, that 1 lip happiness and prosperits — nnd T 
will ndd, fin good fion mini nt— of this conntn, 
ihu piinl\ nnd enicuiics of the adminislntion, 
both judicial nnd Pti eiitm nro pIospK connected 
with the olmnolcr of IhpHmalioii miparlod in 
our colK^es nnd schools nnd tho KnowkdgO 
fJnt such ohirijts nrt innde ought lo laid nil 
who halt mi inflntntt in dt Itrminint, the 
thnractor of the instriiclion ninth is tested In 
this Iinncrsits, to innke il ns sound nnd ns deep 
nnd Its practical ns (h< a can nnd to do wlint in 
them lies to check nn\ suptrlicinl spmhlnnco of 
learning which mn\ bring our ednc»itionnl8vstcni 
into disrepute Gentlemon, 1 bid sou fnrowoll 
Afav God prosper vou nnd hloss \our work 
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The 19th Matclh 1881 
The Hon’ble Wlr. Justice Arthur Wilson, Hfl.A. 

Ticc-OhanLoUo) 


Gektlemek, 

111 ciccoi’clauce ■with csiahlibhed usage, 1 rise 
to address you upon those topics connected n itli 
the work of the University which the events oi 
the past year, and our present position and 
prospects, seem to render appropriate. 

During the past academic year we have had 
to lament the loss hy death of three of the 
members of om* Senate 

Dr Wenger, who was a native of Switzerland) 
came to this country as a Christian missionary 
more than forty years ago. As a Christian 
missionary he lived and worked and died here , 
and it IS as such, I am sure, that he would have 
Avislied to he remembered But m this place it 
IS allowable also to recall his great attainments 
as a hnguist, and his unwearied dihgence as a 
translator of the sacred literature of the West 
mto the classical Sanskrit and into several of 
the vernaculars of India 

Mr Sherring also came to this country as a 
missionary Dor many years past his labours 
were chiefly educational, as head of the High 
School of the London Missionary Society, at 
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15tn irts, one oC the most impoit mt schools ol the 
North IVcsl nis htorarj norhs nero olhigh 
\ line 

In IMr Ahongh Jlnckivs nc lm\olostthL 
\or\ \oungest upon our roll of lollons As 
liL<id ot tho It ijkumni College it Ajmoro, he 
here nn important part in the norh of cdncation 
lie Mas tho authoi of seieml lalunhlo norks 
illustratii c ot natn o life and n iti\ e familj 
histoij Ills lighter nritings mil long lie 
lemombored mth plrasurt, for their bright ind 
sa mpathotio humour 

During tho same jcir, tliort has passed to 
his rest one of tho most eminent among the 
■veterans of Indian administration, one who vvis 
no longoi a member of our Universitj, but nho 
nas connected more closclv tbnn most men mth 
its historv ind iidvanctmont In tho piesence 
ot those n horn I am non addressing, it is 
unnecessary th it I should dnoll in detail upon 
tho eminent sen ices of Sir Cecil Ileadon, dm mg 
tho \ arious stages of his adiniuistmtiv o career, 
and tin illy as Lioutonant-Goveinor of Bengal 
What I msh hero to lecall is rather his 
connection mth the Universitj He nas one of 
our onginal 1 ellon s , ho took an letiv o part m 
the business ot the Senate , and ho sen ed ns a 
member of tho Sj ndicatc Amidst all tho labours 
ot a V ery busy career, and amidst all the anxieties 
involved m tho Government ot a province 
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during a crisis ol' no ordinary difliculty, his ml crest 
111 the cause of education, and particularly 
in the welfare of this Unnoi^^ih, never 
flagged. And one ol (ho last wiMie^ expressed 
by him before the close of his life i\as that hi^' 
bust should be presented to the Uniiei‘'ity. 
This wish has been earned into effect by his 
relatives. 

The examinations held duung the past \ear 
have shown, on the whole, t airly satisfactoiy 
results At the Entrance Examination there 
were 2,793 candidates, oi vliom 1 .600 passed 
At the Eirst Arts Examination the c;indi(lates 
wore 983, of whom 308 passed l^or the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts there v ere 3o2 candidates, 
of whom 155 passed For Honours in Artsf 
29 were candidates .ind 21. obtained honours 
For the degree of Master of Arts there u ere 27 
candidates, ot whom 13 passed For the degree 
of Bachelor of Law there were 90 candidates, 
of whom 37 passed At the examinations in 
Civil Engineering, out oi 31 candidates. 13 
passed The Medical Examinations were, tor 
special reasons, held somewhat late this year 
and I am unable to give you their results 

There are certain points connected nith these 
figures which call for observation Theie has been 
a marled increase m the proportion of successful 
candidates at the Entrance Examination 
Thus, in the previous year, out of 2,697 
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cin(lulnte>i, 1,0G9 piistd (rntlier under 10 per 
cent), uliilc tins \ err, out of 2,703 canduhtes 
1,GG0 passed (rallier o\cr GO per tent) Tin 
explanation of this striking increase is not, I 
beliLVL, far to seek The real stumhhng block 
of the Entrance ciiididntc is Lnghsh In former 
scars tin English cxamiiintion for Lnlrince 
has been n sontral one, not in a jirescrihcd hook , 
in the scar under rcMcu this ssstcni has been 
rhanged, and the examination has hten in a 
])rescrihed hook 11 hether the change lias been 
Ixineficial or othtniise, 1 am not prepared to 
express nns opinion uithoiit loiigi r experience 
At the first glanct one is inthned to sa) that 
a change mIiicIi has so largth nlTccted the 
proportion of successful candidates must base 
lowered the standard of attainment But that 
would, I think, he a basts assumption It mas 
equalls sscll ho that a method of examination 
less liable to he affected h\ accident in its 
results, and hettoi suited to an early stage of 
education, has cn ihled a larger proportion of 
candidates to bring out the know ledge thes 
possess 

"With respect to the oIToct of mother rcoi nt 
change, I can speak snth less hesitation In 
former vears a limit of ago (sixteen j ears) svas 
fixed, helosv srliioh candidates for Entrance could 
not present themsels cs This is nosv changed, 
and the change took effect in the past vear 
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46 candidates tinder sixteen years oC ago 
presented thenisclvesj o!' whom 10 have 
successful. This is a very satisfaclory rc 
The small numher of candidates shou*-, that 
change has had no revolutionary citect. 
large proportio3i of successful candidates s’ 
that where it has operated it lias given rcli 
those who deserved it. 

Amongst the candidates for Entrance; 
were females, of whom four were succe' 
Eor the Eirst Arts Examination, two fe 
candidates presented themselves, both of n 
passed. 

This University is primarily an exam* 
body ; and, as such, its functions may he sa 
he two fold By the course it prescribes fc 
Entrance Examination, it lays down the 
upon which the teaching m all higher class sc 
is to be conducted , and by the Examin? 
it tests the quality of that teaching. In 
manner, by the courses laid down for 
subsequent Examinations, the Eirst 
Examination, and those for Degrees in 
Law, Medicine, and Engineering, and by 
Examinations themselves, it governs the c 
of education in the affiliated colleges, and 
the quality of their teaching. The figm 
have stated show how far-reaching the infix 
of the University is in both these departm 
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mfluoncod to dn\ with thoso ot pnst v oars sliowi 
that progress has been rapul and steady 

Indeed, in tlie present dnv, the success ot 
the Dmvcrsitv s\slom, regarded from this 
point of view, is hnrdK nnr longer quaslioncd 
It IS Inrdh denied non, h\ nnv, that its 
s\stcin of education has taken deep root 
amongst the people of this countra, and moulded 
their minds and thoughts to an e\lent greater 
than the most sanguine could lin\ e anticipated 
But complaint is made on other grounds 
Mon sa\ — ‘ I ou educate our sons, and then aou 
Icaac them Their odiic ition cannot feed them 
or clothe them It gives them neither nork 
nor sahirj , the educated aoutli has the struggle 
o( life all lioforo him, just as it ho had novor 
entered a Uniacrsita Your education is of no 
profit to him — it is a failure ’ This complaint 
appears to me to ho pressed n itli oa er increasing 
frequonca, and increasing iirgenca , hut it is 
liascd, I think, upon n radicalla talso conception 
To those who spoik thus, I saj — ‘You are 
appealing to false moliaos, aou are pointing to a 
false ideal, aou are measuring the value of 
education ha a false standard The true motiv e of 
the student is not desire foi gam, hut love of 
truth and desiio for knowledge The true ideal 
of the scholar is not one avho is willing to learn 
so much as he es paid to learn , hut one who is 
willing, so till IS his circumstances and the 
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varied duties of life permit, to give up his time, 
his talents, his energies, to the pursuit of the 
knowledge for which he craves The true value , 
of education consists not in the worldly profit 
which it may enable you to make, hut in this, — ^ 
that it awakens the love of truth as a motive of 
action ; that it stimulates and gratifies the desire 
for knowledge ; that it calls into activity the 
dormant powers of the mind, trains and 
strengthens them by exercise, teaches you to 
know the relative strength and value of your 
several faculties, and to subordinate all to the 
control of the judgment ; that it accustoms you to 
observe and to reason, and so to know good from 
evil, the true from the false ; and thus leaves you 
stronger, wiser, and better men than it found you 
Lastly, such an education as the University 
insists upon opens to you the treasures of thought 
and wisdom accumulated by the great men 
of past ages which form the priceless inheritance 
of each succeeding generation, and from which 
every man of you, so long as he has eyes 
to read, and a mind to understand, may draw to 
the limit of his capacity. And thus it gives 
you sources of pleasure and interest which 
neither prosperity nor adversity can deprive 
you of.’ 

Some of the young men whom I am 
addressing may be mclined to say that, in asldng 
them to value knowledge and culture for their 
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ovrii siKt, ap irl from aiiv vv orldlj profit vv Iiicli 
lliiv miv bring or not bring, I im asking loo 
much ami Ntllnig bofort. tliLin an impossible 
iiltil I tliink I am not, and 1 tlmik all historj 
sliows tbit I im not I Iitliovt the hi indard I 
put before vou is tin one vvlntb m most countries 
ind at most times li is lietii coimiioiilv adoplt'd 
in attiiil life I believe the liabil of looking 
upon Lslue itioii as of \ ihio onlv in proportion to 
its pecuinarv results, vvlietlier vou find it in 
1 nghnd or in India, to be but of vesterdaj’H 
growth, and its prevalence to lie in outcome of 
(bo eompetitive svstem I lielieve it to bo 
unvvorthv alike of voiir llindii ancestors m 
Indii, and of vvliit I nnj e.ill vour intolleotual 
iHicestors III tlio est 

Woof the 'West owe tile mtollecliial wealth 
vvhicb has descended to us, first, to those who 
kept alive the light of thought and knowledge 
throughout the gloom of the middle ages They 
were ehioflj obscure monks, who tliought 
themselves Iiippj if they might pursue their 
scienlifit studies without being aecused of 
witchcrift, or bold thinkers who risked the charge 
of heresy for their lov e of truth In either case 
there was no loom for notions of gun Nor was 
worldly profit the motive which led successive 
generitions of loligious men to preseive and 
laboriously reproduce the liter iry vv ealth of past 
ages and to make then monsstories conties 
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of light and intellectual life for the districts 
around. 

The West is indebted, secondly, to those 
who took part in the great movement commonly 
spoken of as 'the revival of learning.’ That 
was a movement certainly based upon no thought 
of gain. It was the result of an enthusiasm, 
pure, spontaneous, and unselfish Its agents 
were scholars who devoted their life to their 
work, and busy men of the world who gave 
their leisure and lavished their wealth to 
acquire and diffuse the knowledge which so 
attracted them 

We are indebted, thirdly, to the great 
thinkers and workers who have since then 
devoted themselves to science and philosophy. If 
you take the men of science from the days of 
Harvey or of Hewton to the days of Taraday, if 
you go through the philosophers and moralists 
from Locke and Berkeley to Mill and Carlyle, 
you will find many who have sacrificed health and 
wealth and comfort and worldly advancement 
to the pursuit of truth. You will find it 
diificult, I think, to point to one with whom the 
hope of worldly gain either was the primary 
motive to research, or gmded its direction. 
The names I have mentioned are English 
names ; but what is true of England is, I 
think, equally true of the other countries of 
Europe. 
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Nor luis it beui othol^^lst in the Labf 
Mas nil eastern king, not a nestom, ot Mhom 
IS recorded that he M on the Di\ me fn\ our in 
espooi il dof,reo heeause, ulieii offered a choice 
blessings, ho chose, not long life, nor ii ealth, i 
\ lotory 01 01 his enemies, hut an understand] 
heart And iiheroioi Jou oi Christian 

Alussalman is to he found, tho memory of i 
M iso king IS hold in honour 

IVith regard to Hindus, there is no uati 
inthoMorld which possesses so ancient or 
minute a hodj of rules for regulating tho I 
ind conduct of a student ns tho Hindus possess 
thoir ancient hooks ot law And no one, 
think, doubts that tho piecopts wo theio fi 
}iid down woio carried out to tho letter 
actual practice Cun am one lealise I 
picture w Inch those hooks present to us of stud( 
life, — the patient years ot ohodienco and Immili 
ot Mgilanco and solt denial, of rigid austoi 
and unceasmg studj , — and associate these idi 
with one who knows no bighoi motiae tor stu 
than tho hope of worldlv gam? The people 
this countra must has 0 broken completely w 
tho memory of the past, and diverged strang( 
from the typo of their forefathers, if tl: 
cannot riso to see education in any higher li£ 
than as a possible source of money 

If, therefore, the prospects of our you 
graduates -were even much gloomiei than tf 
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are, it would not follow that the University 
system Avas in any degree a failure. And here 
I might naturally close But it might then 
perhaps seem to some that I had failed to realise 
or to sympathize nuth the difficulties in Avhich 
such young men, undoubtedly, find themselves 
placed. That ivould be a false impression. 
I wish, therefore, to add a very few more 
Avords upon the subject, and I would 
address myself primarily to those young men 
themselves 

I would remind you first that the difficulty 
under AAffiich you are labouring — the difficulty 
of findmg employment by which you may live — 
is not the result of your University training, but 
of very different causes. Amongst every people 
living under a settled Government, under which 
the ravages of Avar are unknown, and life and 
property are secure from violence, population 
has a tendency to increase more rapidly than 
the means of employment ; and unless, by a 
change in the habits of the people, the increase 
of population is checked, or new means of 
employment are opened up, commensurate 
Avith the demand, much suffering must result 
This is, plainly stated, the cause of your present 
difficulties. It you had not had a University 
education, you Avould have had to face the same 
struggle for existence, Avith this difference, that 
^ouAAOuld have been less able to understand 
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its true tiaturo ivnd c.ui'ic'i, mil leis fitted to 
liear a our pirt in (ho Inttlo of life 

Agun I iiih A on not to imiigiiio tint the 
dilTicultiL'i A oil IiiAo to contend Aiith ire 
eoinothing peculiir to Aoiir^ehcs from \iliieh 
Aoung men in other countries iiro exempt This H 
not so The s,imo e-iiisi s produce f ho same etreef s 
oierA'Aihcre, and, AihcroAer popiilitioii is groning 
fast, men auffor is a on in doing Tho struggle 
for emploAinent imoiig Aoiing Uengalces in 
Bengal is tho same in hind as among Aonng 
Engleshmon in 1 nglaml No man can liAO in 
Calcutta AMthoiit being p lined to see tho crouds 
of applicants for cAon post, grcit or small, 
Aihicli promises a siihsestcncc, and to think of tho 
stress and pressure of Aitiieh tho fact is oAidenco 
But no man can Iiao in London Aiithout mooting 
a like sad experience Ima this, not hecaase I 
imagine that tho knonledge of this fact Aiill 
lighten A our onn diflieulties It is poor 
consol ition to a liungrA man to tell him that there 
Ai ore others as hungrj as he I saj it heoauso it 
leads up to something further that I ai isli to s ij 
In seeking for me.ins to roliOA o tho strain 
under Avhich ) ou noAi Iiao, it is natural in this 
country to turn first to tho GoAornmentof tho 
countrj tor aid And, at present, so fai ns I 
liiAo been able to ohsono, tho appeal takes 
tAAO forms Tirst, the increased omplojment 
of natiA es of this country in tho public sorA ice is 
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asked. In this direction much has already 
been done — ^more than some people are always 
ready to acknowledge ; and I sincerely hope that 
those responsible for the Government of the 
country may find it possible to do still more 
But if all that has ever been asked were to 
be conceded, the employment afforded would 
bear a very trifling proportion to the demand 
for employment. Moreover, the amount of 
Government employment available would be at 
best but a constant quantity, while the numbers 
seeking employment is not a constant quantity, 
but one increasing from year to year The idea 
that in this or in any other country the service 
of the State can ever absorb the bulk of the 
educated youth of the country is a wild and 
mischievous dream. 

The second form which the appeal to 
Government takes is a demand for increased 
technical education In this direction also a 
great deal has been done. Whether more could 
usefully be done, I am not qualified to form an 
opinion ; but I am quite sure that those who 
think that m technical education they will find 
any large measure of relief from the present 
difficulty, are doomed to disappointment. The 
importance of technical education has been 
urged for many years past, by writers of great 
zeal and ability , and the highest form, so far 
as I know, in which they put their case is this, — 
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Un( b\ (itliuiril iHhicition ^ou miv\ so impio\t! 
Ilio skill, Ksti , nml i1pxI< rit\ ot thosi tngngwl 
in nn> giiun industry, ns to otmliln llitm to 
compete upon more fnyoiimlilu (iritis uitli flioso 
wliolmyp iiollieinso Itiglih tuiglit 1 do not 
tliink nii\ n isoinlik iimn i tor Ims siiugisitul, or 
I vir uould suggest, tint In ticliiiinl iHlucation 
you could imti ticu industriis, open up tio« 
ihrimuls for tin imployniLiil of npit il mid 
Intiour, ordriu mi) I irgo thss of the Lomimmity 
into pursuits to irliicli they Imyi hitlurto hcoit 
stnngcrs 

I hsyt) pointed out tint thu diniculty in 
uliich you luid youruhis is onn iihicli Iho 
notions ot thu Wist nlso Inyo hud, nml still 
linyp, to contund with, mid it iippeors to mo 
tlmt tho oxperionee of the A\cst mny not lie 
yritliout its ynluo to tho I,ast In Lnglnnd — I 
spuik of rnglmid, not lint I think I nginnd 
dilTers in this re-spect from other iieslorn 
countries, hut beemiso it is tho best kiioun to 
you mid to me — in I nglmid tlioro nro forces 
alnnys it iiork uhich relioio tho pressuroof tho 
competition for employment I do not say that 
they removo it, but tlioy so far rolioy o it ns to 
prevent its increasing, and rondor it ondumblo 
Tins bappens in tuo nays On the ono hand 
the pressure of iidyerMl) checks marriago (tho 
nnrrmgo registers nro n yery sonsitiio index of 
tho rising or falling prosperity of the people , 
n'l 
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and this is especially the case ainoiigst educated 
men), and thus the advancing crowd of 
competitors for employment is Icept down. 

On the other hand, young men have not 
been content to struggle on in their thousands 
along the old paths of industry which were only 
wide enough for their fathers when they were 
numhered hy hundreds. They have thrown 
themselves into new branches of manufacture 
and commerce, w^hich their forefathers would 
perhaps have despised If there was not room for 
them on the land, they have found employment 
on the sea ; if there wns "not wnrk for 
them at home, they have sought it in the 
remotest quarters of the glohe. And thus we 
see young men of gentle hirth and liberal 
education clearing Canadian forests, herding- 
sheep in Australia and cattle in the prairies 
of Western America, serving in factories in 
China, and cultivating tea in the gardens of 
Assam. Bengal has the same problem before 
her ; and if she solves it, as I earnestly hope 
she may, it must he hy the prudence and energy 
of her own sons. 
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The nth March, 1882 

Tho Most Hon'blD Sir George Frodorick Samuel 
Robinson, K 6 , P C , Warquis of Ripon 

CAanrrttor 

All A ici Ciuvcniou vMiGrsinMrs, 

II IS no light livsk for ain ono to lio chilled 
upon to luldro'.s nn assembh Iiku tins, nnd to 
occupi 01 on for i Imot spneo tho nttontion of 
■'Uch 1 liodi ns tho Uniiomti of Ciilculti, nnd 
if tho undort iking ho nn arduous ono for those 
iihohnio impto Itisuro to propiro tlioinselius 
to nccomplish it iiith nil tho tliought nnd 
doliliomtion ninth it domnnds, nhnt must it ho 
for 0110 nho t,ni onlj snntch n fon sonttorod 
h ill hours in tho midst of tho nhsorbmg duties 
of such nn ofTico ns thnl nliich I now fill in 
this countri I ftoi thcroforo, Gontlomon, in 
presenting mjsolf heforo jou to day, th it I haio 
nioro tliiiii ordinnrj need of that indulgonco, 
nhioh IS nlmiyh so readily iccorded hy tho 
learned to those n ho c in lay no claim to th it 
honour ihle title 

It 13 a quarter of a contury almost to a day 
Binco the Act of 1857 laid tho foundations 
of this Institution and appointed as its 
first Chancellor that distinguished statesman. 
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Lord Canning, who had hardly entered upon his 
dnties in connection with this peaceful and 
beneficent work, when he had to encounter with 
that calm courage and that deep sense of justice, 
for which he was so eminent, the most terrible 
storm which ever swept over India since she came 
under British rule. But that storm, of which 
so many of the traces are scarcely yet effaced, 
left the Calcutta University uninjured and ready 
to start forth upon the great work entrusted to 
it the moment the return of quiet enabled it to 
do so ; and when our minds recur to the date 
at which the University took its rise, we cannot 
fail to be struck by the thought that the ob3ect 
which this Institution has in view was one 
pre-eminently needed at the moment when thQ 
dreadful transactions of the Mutiny were closed ; 
for that object is in the main to bring together 
and to unite the European and the Native 
111 the common pursuit and the common love 
of knowledge We may then, I think, say. 
Gentlemen, that on this occasion, when we 
commemorate the termination of the 26th year 
of the life of this University, we are met 
together to celebrate the Silver Wedding of 
Western and Eastern learning, and to offer 
our best and most earnest wishes for the long 
and fruitful continuance of an union which 
is capable of conferring so many benefits upon 
East and West alike. 
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SiiUi then was tlio origin and purpose of (lus 
linivtiMty, buluhen no spoalv of it In that 
high title, \TO must ahvayH remember tliat it 
dibelnrges onU n portion of the functions of 
a complete Unnorsil\ It is m the mam an 
tsammiiig hod^ , it is not a place of studs, so 
much IS a places! hero stud} is tasted A\nitu 
I sas this, lionosor, it is not for the purpose 
of dispangoment or complaint, hut for the 
sake of neeumc! IVo ha\c tho oxamplo of 
the TJnnersily of London to sho« us that 
\er^ good siork mn\ ho done hj an institution 
of lliLs kind, and, indeed, no need no further 
proof that it is so than that ttliich is alTordal 
bs tho o\porionco of tho Calcutta UnisersiU 
it^olf It IS not, howosor, soloh bj tho direct 
operation of its oviminations that this Unnorsitj 
Uikas part in the gonoml educational nork of 
tho coiiulr} Standing at tho held of tho 
sistom of education of this side of India, it 
o'coroises a great and controlling influence 
o!or tho teaching of tho Colleges and Schools 
holow it It tests thoir work, and consequontU 
it practically directs thoir studies, and in this 
way it constitutes a most important portion of 
our educational organisation, and is largelj 
itsponsiblo for tho tone and oharaoter of tho 
studies carried on in tho lower institutions Such 
an influenoo as this grows with the growth and 
popularity of tho University, and becomes day 
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by day more and more potent for good or for 
evil It might be easily used for the miscbievons 
purpose of reducing all our Colleges and 
Schools to one single type, and of checking all 
variety of education and training. This is a 
danger which I earnestly trust that the authorities 
of the University will always bear in mind, 
and against which they will, I hope, take every 
possible precaution. Measures have lately been 
adopted having that object among others in 
view, and it is very satisfactory to know that 
those in whose hands the government of the 
University is placed are fully alive to the 
importance o£ leaving the utmost possible freedom 
to the subordinate institutions, both for the 
development of the faculties of their pupils^ 
and for the preservation of the influence of the 
personal character of their teaehers. 

There is also another direction m which not 
this University alone, but all the educational 
establishments in the country of which "the 
management is in any degree directly connected 
with the Government, fail, and necessarily fail, 
to afford the means of a full and complete 
education. The Government of India is required 
by solemn pledges strictly binding upon it in 
honour and good faith to do nothing calculated 
to interfere directly or indirectly with the 
religion or the religious feelings of the Native 
population, and it is, therefore, impossible for 
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flin! Govtrmncnt in nn\ of il" pinery of 
iHliiuition to nll( mpl to .,i\o nintlnnf, in tlio 
inluro of n.ligioim iii'lriictioii or to inlorfi re 
with tint crtit lirincli of eilucilion iil nil J 
ftilli n'ca^inMj tint it n oiilt in tins wni tint 
llio llnte-Ii Goiernmonl in lliii coniitn cin fulfil 
the rngni^'inents into ivliicli it Imi entoreil, and 
winch fonn pnrt.-o to ‘>]ic'ik,of the conititntionnl 
nTnii?ement<i of Iniln , lint I conlil not refrini 
from nlliiilin^ to the limitation linn phccil niion 
the HCnpo of our c Iiication, liecaUMi it m one of 
in\ (Iixpeil coniictioni that a svRtcm of 
education winch nnk< a no prm laion for rt-hoioiia 
leacliiti^ IS < w ntnlh imperfect nnil iiicomplolc 
I do not hold that sueli a sastf m doi a no i,ooil, 
or tint, when its exiatciici i? the ncceaaara 
result of the circinintaiicta of tho time and 
countrs in which it is to he fouinl, it is not 
dcaemni, of encoiineemcnt anil support All 
truth IS one, and ono portion of it cannot he in 
real conflict with another I hail then oim 
effort to dtielopj the minds of men and to store 
them watli sound hnoukdgo of oiori hind 
I looh upon it as an object of tho highest 
interest md importance to tho Government of 
this coiintrs to promote to tho utmost the 
mtellectual culture of the people of India of 
all races and creeds, among whom are to bo 
found III all classes so many men of high 
mtellectunl iiualilics, who are emmonlh capable 
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of profiting to the full hy tlie host mental 
training ivliicli can he supplied to them. But 
I should not express my wliolc mind upon this 
great subject of education if I were io conceal 
my belief that what in the language of the day 
IS called a purely secular education is not a 
complete education in the liighest and noblest 
sense of the word 

This question of education is, as you are 
aware, Gentlemen, occupying at the present 
time a large share of the attention of the 
Government We are deeply impressed with 
its importance, we desire to advance farther 
along the path which our predecessors have 
followed, and to spread the benefits of elementary 
instruction more widely than has yet been done 
among the masses of the people ndthout 
retarding the development of that higher 
instruction m which, up to this tune, the chief 
progress has been made. We have appointed 
a Commission on which we have endeavoured 
to secure, as far as possible, representatives 
of all interests and opinions, and we trust that 
its inquiries will result m the collection of much 
valuable information and the proposal of such 
measures as are required by the present 
condition of the country. We have not included 
in the duties entrusted to the Commission any 
examination into the state or working of the 
Indian Universities, because there is ample 
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SMtloncL before us t!mt they nro discharging 
lieu special functions with an amount of 
lucccss, and of satisfaction to the public, ■nliioU 
liLstifios irs in placing a largo cofidencc m those 
to iibom the management of these institutions 
IS entrusted It is not iit the summit of our 
educational si stem tlmt improiement is most 
iirgentlv required, hut at its base Our 
Universities me constituted, and nro draiiing 
ever increasing crowds of students to their 
ivnmmations till no nro forcihli reminded of 
tlio miiUitudos iiliicli flocked to the Uniiersities 
if Europe in the Aliddle Vges, and until it is 
louhtful, as Sir U Jliuno once remarked on 
m occasion similai to tins, “iiliothcr there is 
inttlimg founded hi, or connected intli, tlio 
British Goicmment in India iihich excites 
so much practical intorcst in nntii e households 
of the better class, from Calcutta to Lahore, as 
the examinations” of our Indian Umiorsities 
A largo number of Colleges and Higher and 
Aliddlo Schools exist md though thoio may 
he mam points in which thou management and 
the lastruction gii on in them mai ho improi ed, 
it is to those points, rather than to any large 
increase in the number of such institutions, 
that oiir ittontion should ho especially 
directed 

But 111 regard to Primary 1 ducation, there 
IS a vast field before us I am not at all inclined 
5 G 
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to undertake wliat lias keen already done in 
tliat bran oil of onr educational system. 
Speakins? liere in tlie cliief city of ^Bengal, X 
should he very ungrateful if I do not note, hy 
way of example, the important measures hy 
which Sir G Camphell laid— deep and solid as T 
hope and helieve— the foundations of Elementary 
Education in this Province. It is one among the 
many claims of that distinguished person to the 
gratitude of Pcngal and of India But when 
we make the largest and Pairest allowance for 
all that has been already accomplished, the work* 
which remains to he done, if judged hy Em-opean 
standards, is so enormous, when compared with 
the resources at onr disposal at pi'osent, as almost 
to make us despair of the accomplishment 
of the task Yet, apart from the general 
importance of popular education, there are special 
circumstances connected mth the particular 
stage of general education at which we have 
arrived in this country which makes the wide 
extension of sound elementary instruction among 
the people at large a matter of peculiar urgency. 
We have now in India, as the result of the 
spread of Middle and Higher Instruction, an 
educated class increasing in numbers from year to 
year, hut still a mere handful when compared 
with the great mass of the people for whom the 
means even of the most rudimentary instruction, 
are very limited, and of whom a large proportion 
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all, uoi l)rou{,lit « itlmi the eiMlisiiia mlluoiicc 
of the school at all This docs not teem to mo to 
ho a health^ st >to of things It is not dcsirahle 
111 am counlij to has c a small highly educated 
class brought into eontict uith a laige 
uiieduuittd mass, a hit is wanted is that 
iiistniction should be moie eijualh distributed, 
that the aitizans and jiensnnts of the land 
should bale brought withiu then reich such 
0])poi tuiiitics toi the eultiMition of their faculties 
ns mn\ be jiossibli tindci the eiieumslunees of 
their coiidition, and that theio should be no sliaip 
line dnwn between tlic cdue.ited few and the 
Ignorant and uiiti-iined mam Tlio eircumstnnecs 
of India uiidei Biitisli lailc hn\e led to the 
estnbhsliiiiont iii the first instance of places 
of Highei and of Aliddle Lducatioa, and oui 
pi ogress has been marhed bj what has boon 
described as a pioecss of liltrat ion downwards 
I mabo no coinplamt of this, but I feel strongly 
that the most difficult, and vet the leallv most 
important, pal t of our task lies befoio us, and 
it h IS become uigcnth necessary that wo should 
address oursehes to its accomplishment 

But when we do BO wc aio mot at the veiy 
outset bj a difficult} of a foiraidablo kind To 
establcsh a red and oflcctnes}stem of general 
Primary Education i-enimcs i \eiy Urge 
expenditure Where aic the funds to come fiom f 
We all know that the financial icsouices of 
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tlie Gt)veriiinent of India are strictly limited, 
and we know also that the demands upon them 
are very great. Supposing the Government to 
devote to this object of Primary Education every 
rupee nliich it can spare from other purposes, 
the total amount will inevitably found to he 
comparatively small, and it is, therefore, absolutely 
necessary that the friends of education should 
avail themselves, to the utmost of theii* power, 
of every other source of income which may he 
open to them. We must have recourse to all 
classes of men, and make use of every variety of 
motive We must appeal to private individuals, 
to public bodies, to patriotic feeling, to 
religious zeal, and to the desire of personal 
distinction. I do not know that I can hetier 
illustrate the kind of aid u Inch may he derived 
from these sources than by inviting you to 
consider uith me for a moment what is done in 
this uay in England It is a very general 
practice— I should not he very far wrong if I 
ucre to say that it is an almost universal 
practice— for the wealthier land-oiniers to 
maintain the \ dlage school very largely, often 
(‘utirely, at their own cost, \nth the exception 
of what, they reccue from the Government 
"rant-in-aid. and from the small payments made 
by the paients of the children These schools are 
umh'r Goieimnent inspection, the scholars are 
u^giilarly examined by Government officers, and, 
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11 1 hn\ u snid, ginnts m aid mu !,i\cn, Imt the 
nhole mmiat,emenl, is m Ihe hands of the local 
land oimer, or of a coinmittco of local buhsciihers, 
M ho take a keen interest in the elTicionci of (ho 
school and the progress of llio children Is there 
not hero an e\ iinple m inch might i\ til he folloii cd 
more largoh in this countn than it has hithcito 
licen In Lnglaiid the cast is still stron^ei in 
rcganl to Higher and Jliddle 1 dnuition , — 
towards the support of Prim irj Ldncatioii the 
Goi erninciit coiitrilmtes largtU , tow irds that 
of lliglicr and "Middlt Ediic,ilioii it does not, 
hroidh spcikiUn, toiitnhute it all Sii II plaint, 
in ono of those rtm irkahlo addresses wliieli he 
dcliiered when ho hold the olhee of \oiir Viet 
Chancellor, rcmiiidod his hearers hon the groat 
English Uniiorsities were founded, not h\ j,mnts 
of public inonei , not c\ cn, eseopt to i hiiiited 
extent, hj kings and queens fioin their personal 
resources, hut h\ tho hherilitj of pm ate 
indiiidiails, mam of whoso names ai-o now 
remomhered oiilj hee,iuse thoj are enrolled upon 
the honoured lists of the hcnefaetois of Oxford 
and Camhndgo and ns it has heon with the 
Unii ersities, so lias it been w ith tho Colleges, 
Public Schools, and Graminai Schools of England , 
they are the foundations of private men , they 
date hack to dijs when England was not i 
wealthy conntiy as we count wealth at piesont — 
wrhen the proudest of English Kohles would 
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have been but a poor man indeed, by the side 
of many of the great Chiefs and Zemindars of 
the India of to day I know no reason why that 
which has been done in the past, and is done 
every day now, not by great nobles, but by 
private gentlemen m England, should nol be 
done by gentlemen of wealth and station in this 
country I am not one of those who think that 
my countrymen possess a monopoly of all the 
higher quabties and all the virtues of mankind. 
I dechne to believe that the patriotism, the 
pubhc spirit, the chanty, the interest in their 
poorer neighbours which have prompted men to 
do those deeds in England, have no counterpart 
in this country There may have been times 
when the gentlemen of India did not come 
forward to aid in such undertakings, because they 
thought that the Government did not wish them 
to, be active m public affairs and preferred to 
keep the control of every thmg in its own hands , 
but whatever may have been the case m the 
past, at all events, such an excuse cannot be 
m’ged now We invite you to come forward, we 
desne your co-operation, we ivish to see you 
taking a larger and larger share in public affairs 
of all kinds, and we esteem it a great help to the 
Government, as it is undoubtedly a great 
advantage to yourselves and to the people at 
large, that you should employ your wealth and 
strengthen your inffuence by public services, 
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such IS those which I hnvo lioro dcscrihcd, frcolv 
rendered and sntcriilh lecencd If I mistake 
not, such hciictnctions nn> ciitireh in accordance 
with the spirit botli of ITindn and ot jrnhoinedan 
traditions W p has c nolih eaamplcs ot them 
down to the present dn\ Vll I uould ask is 
that an increasing; share of the ainilahlo pmatc 
wealth of the count r\ mas he dev oted to mi ork 
so iiohlo and so urgent as the spread of sound 
education among all classes of the people The 
Homan poet boasted Prei/t vwinimi'nfiiw ini' 
pi'reiinin/i, lei/nfiqiii' mfii pi/iiimiiliim nlhm and 
so it mil ho iiitli \ou V single school founded, 
a single College aided, nai T Mill sn\ also a 
single scholarship proi ided, will do more m the 
times Minch arc hotoro us to uphold the honour 
of an ancient name oi to create the reputation of 
a nCM one, than am oiiluard slioii of digniti 
or any personal displaa of wealth 

Hut if I thus carnestlv ask aid fioni natiip 
gentlemen in this great M ork of education, it is 
not solely, 1101 OI on mainly, in order to obtain 
the funds which Me so nrgentli need it is yet 
more because, I holioio it to he of tlie lerr 
highest importance to giie to our educational 
system that larioti which alone can secure 
the tree dei olopment of e\er\ side and aspect 
ot the national eharactoi It has often been 
the dream of despots to establish a system of 
education which would cast the whole ot a great 
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people in one mould, and train them up in a 
blind and unreasoning submission to the -will 
of a central power This w^as the aim of the 
first Napoleon when he founded the University 
of Prance and gave it complete control over 
the whole education of the country. All 
Prenchmen were to he brought up exactly alike 
and taught to believe that their first duty was 
to love and obey the Emperor, whoever he might 
he, and whatever he might command ; and no 
one who is acquainted with the subsequent 
history of Prench education can fail to he struck 
with the deep root which this pernicious system, 
once estahhshed, has taken in Prance, and the 
strange way in which it has survived all political 
changes and been adopted by almost all political 
parties in succession because it afforded them a 
powerful engine for the compulsory propagation 
of their own opinions Now such a scheme as 
this IS alien from the genius of the English 
people and contrary to the policy which it would 
^ he vise for the English Government to pursue 
?in India We are here in the midst of ancient 
(peoples possessed of civilization, of literature, 
land of art of their own ; and our business is not 
(to try and force them to reject their past, to 
aaviorget all that is characteristic in their historv 
large, d their tradition, and to convert themselves 
strengthjiad imitations of modern Englishmen, hut 
le without stint at their disposal all the 
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riches of A^ i sltrn scioiico mid AA i stern culture, 
hilt thoi miij blend them lu one hnrmonious 
union «ith the tre isures of then onn Oriental 
Icarnins If c\cr Ihcri, Mas ii countr\ m nlnch 
•dueationnl sanoh was a ntccssitv, it seems to 
me that India IS lint lountrs It is a land of 
inanj riccs and mans creeds Hindoo Iluddhist, 
and Afahoincdan triditions arc essentially 
lifltrent and ha\i each gi\en rise to a different 
literature and a Mined form of ciMlirjition If 
lU leal e tliinir' to tahi their fret and natural 
'ourse A\ i stem h aniiii" n til eomlnne ii ith eneh 
if tliosi cn it forms of Indian ihoushl in a 
lifTorent and eharadiristn manner and 
hough its ultimato ti ndeiiti mai In to umlj 
itiMllriach that iiniti hi laried mians and 
ilonpsopinti piths and iii the midst of that 
unity, iihen it is at length atlaimd it inll, 
ihn the great forests of lropit.iI climes, prosone 
Iiatnch and inhiutn larieti nhicli is one of 
he princip,il sources of the hi anti of nature 
Hon then can this great niid he attained It 
lecms to me that it can he attained only 
ill securing for out educational norh the 
'0 opnration of the pre it indigenous mfluonccs 
ivhiohnri still liimg nnd iiitiie in the country 
No puroli Goveinmcnt system can do this The 
inovitablc tendenev of Goiornment education 
R to hecomo storeoti ped to taho up dofinito lines 
and to folloiy them to fall into certain grooies 
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and never to get out of them ; and, therefore, if 
yon -want variety, if yon want free growth and 
unfettered development, if you want to see 
various experiments tried and ignorance attached 
on every side, yon mnst frankly call in the aid 
of the public, yon mnst encourage their efforts 
and give them ample scope Your educational 
system will in tins way not he so symmetrical, 
hut it ■will he more natural ; its results will he 
less uniform, hut they will he more full 

But it may he asked -n^hy do you make this 
appeal so urgently now’^ P What is there in 
the circumstances of the present time which 
leads you to hold a great educational effort to 
he so necessary ? I have already given you 
some reasons for the view which I take of the 
matter, hut there is one w^hich especially weighs 
with me and to which I Tvill now advert. I 
often heard it said in England, before I came 
out to this country, that there was nothing like 
real and effective public opinion in India, and 
that the want of it was one of the special 
difficulties which the Government of India had 
to encounter Eew things have struck me more 
during the time that I have been here than 
the various proofs which I have seen of the 
existence of a substantial public opinion which 
is e-vidently growing and strengthening from 
day to day I do not mean to say that there 
yet exists in India that general widespread 
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ponstruning public opinion 11111011 is to bo found 
m Europeiin countries, mill ulucb, ivhon its loito 
IS clearlj liuird is tho irresistible, and unresisted 
master of GoiLrnmeiits and Parliamonta 
Public opinion hero is still to a great extent 
split up into sections, and represents lerv 
often onl\ tlic mows and interests of classes 
or of coteries wlule the grc.it mass of the 
people, the opcrutiics of towns and the 
oultiintors of tlio rural distncts, are still 
unliappilj without direct means of makmg 
their voices heard hut vntb all these 
drawbaoKs and shortcomings the power and 
influence of general public opinion, which is of 
course 111 the mam native opinion, is obviously 
extending and advancing with sure and steady 
step No prudent Government and no wise 
statesman would despise or disregard it, wliilo at 
the same time it has not jet arrived at that 
condition of sohdity and depth which would 
make it tho pow erfui instrument for v\ arning 
and enlightening the idmmistration which it 
IS m England and other Westorn countries 
My experience has also tiught mo tho groat 
difficulty which often exists on the part of 
Europeans on tho one side and natives on tho 
other m understanding each other’s point of view 
What seems n self evident proposition to the one 
often appears to ho almost incomprohensihlo to 
the other , not certamly from want of intelhgence. 
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but from eutoe dift’erence of liabits of thought , 
and yet as we, the men of both races, have to 
work together for a common end — the good of 
India and the well-being of her people, — ^it is of 
the utmost importance that every obstacle which 
prevents us from entermg easily and fairly into 
each other’s mode of regarding the many 
questions mth which we have to deal in common 
should be removed How then can this be done ^ 
How can public opinion be made more intelligent, 
more wide, more just, more united, and therefore 
more powerful and effective ? By the spread of 
solid education alone By education the 
writers m the Press, who have in obese days so 
large a share in the formation of public opinion, 
will learii to pidge events more wisely^ to 
weigh rumours more accurately, to reason more 
soundly, and to appreciate more ,iustly the 
real value ot words, while by the same means 
the public, to whom they speak, will become 
every day le'^s liable to be misled by absurd 
reports, or carried away by bollou' declamation, 
and more capable ot forming their own 
independent judgment on what concerns their 
own interests, and impressing it upon those who 
profess to speak in their name This is a 
piocess which must be gone through in every 
country before public opinion can obtain that 
poncifiil influence on public affairs to which 
in its full development it is justly entitled ; 
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aud tliL host mode of hasitnin;, tin, complttion 
of that proc&ss is to promote tho spread 
throughout all classes of the communitj, of au 
education calculated to strengthen tho mental 
faculties and to stoads tho judgment 

\.nd nou, Gentlemen I should like, with 
your permission, to sia \ few words with 
reference to tho general purpose of all education 
and to tho spirit h\ which the true student 
should he animated Tho purpose of real 
education I t ikc to he not morolv to till the 
mind of tho student with a large iiiimhor of 
fact-s, not to onatilo him to talk glibly about 
tt \ariet\ of sciences, not even to secure his 
passing all tho osarainations of his Unisorsih, 
Jmt to cultivate todovolope and to stroiigtlien 
tho various faculties with which ho has been 
endowed If lam light m this, the first thing 
needed in education is thoroughness of 
knowledge the mental powers can ho hottei 
trained hv knowing a fow things thoioughlv 
than by knowing raaiiv things supcrliciallv , 
and vet there nio nun j cncumstancos in these 
days which tend to tompt men, and especiallv 
youug men, to superficiality and to turn them 
aside from depth Tho very extent and vanotv 
of the subjects of study which aio ollcrcd to 
us in modern times, the many new sciences and 
branches of science which have been opened 
out to us wathiu the list halt century, the 
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natural eagerness oi youth to sip one aftin 
another at the heautiCul flowers which grow 
so richly in the garden of learning, and last, 
but not perhaps least, the inevitable tendency 
of a wide and varied curnculumtol examination, — 
all tend in the same direction , and yet if you 
measure the result of the education which a 
man has received, not by the number of topics 
upon which he talks fluently in ordinary 
society, but by the number of those of which 
he has a real Arm grasp , not by the books 
which he has read, but by those which he has 
digested; not by the facts uhich he has laid 
up in his memory, but by the accuracy ol 
his judgment, the strength of his reasoning 
powers, and the force of his intellect, — 
will soon he convinced tliat more real mental 
training is to he derived from the thorough study 
of a single subject than from a skin deep 
acquaintance with a hundred sciences I would 
say then to every student — Be thorough , know 
what yon know as fully and completely as you 
can ; use the fruitful spring time of youth, 
when your mtellectual powers are fresh and Mi 
of growth, to strengthen, to widen, to developc 
them on every side, rather than to fill your 
mind with miscellaneous knowledge which you 
can gather, as far as may be needful for you, 
much more easily in after life, if while you are 
young you have improved to the utmost the 
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inslnimont ■which nil Kiioii ledge ii ohtnined 
Spring 11 the time for norhing the ground nnd 
pulling m llio seed , nuliitnn is Iho lime for 
gnthering in the Imnisl nnd storing it in 
Inrni 

And then ngnin I Mould mv to aou, nhilo 
A on know nccuriteh m lint, a on do Knoii, iihilc 
Aou nro tlioroughU ncqunmtcd Avliith the true 
o-rtont of your Knouledge, Keep nlso constantly 
lieforcrou, iiith no less esre nnd nccumcj, a 
true sense of sour ignorance leu things arc 
more useful to i stiidoiil tlinn timt ho should 
conslantU reeill to mind hoM miinv siilqects 
there nro of mIucIi he knows nothing, the 
more ho realises this the surer Mill lie his hold 
of the subjects Avhioli he hns fiilH mnstered, 
the justcr Avill Ik- his npprecintion of the renl 
nntiiro of solid lonming, nnd the more sure Aiall 
1)0 the grow 111 within him of thnt modesty 
Mliich 13 the prime murk of the tnio student 
j\jid Insth, lotus ever rcmomlior thnt the end 
of life offer nil is not to know , but to lie The 
usefulness of know ledge depends upon tho use 
M 0 mnko of it It M 0 use it for selfish objects 
or Ignoble purposes vro had better have been 
without it Those high nnd noble fncultics of 
mind nnd will which are tho exclusive 
inliontanco of no ago or moo or country have 
been given to us, not th it avo may employ thorn 
for our own benefit alone, oi cultivate them 
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merely for their own sake, but that, developing 
them to the utmost, we may apply them all to 
advance the glory of Him Whose gifts they are, 
and to promote the welfare of our fellowmen, 
who, wheresoever they may dwell, and whether 
they he rich or poor, learned or ignorant, are 
all alike the children of one common Father 
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The lOth Murch, 1883 
The Hon'ble Wr H J Reynolds 

Vtce C^ctttcel/or 

(rMLnMFN, 

The academical year ii luoh has passed avray 
nee lie last assomhled intlun the walls of this 
enate House on an occasion similni to the 
resent, has been one of no common interest and 
nportanco in matters relating to education, and 
1 particular to the Uniicrsitj of Calcutta In 
thor circles, it Mill perhaps he lomemhcred ns 
lie year in ivhicli the British and Indian forces 
t Her Majesty achieved a brilliant militan 
access in Egypt But ire knoir that — 

“Peace hatli tier iictoncs 
No Ic s renoaned tlian air" 

Our triumphs iro Mon upon othei fields, 
nd mth different aveapons from those of the 
oldier ye yrcstle not against flesh and blood, 
lut against ignorance, against prejudice, against 
U that tends to darken the mind, and to trammel 
ho spirit It 13 M ell that y e should sometimes 
ncet, as ave have met to day, to hold a land 
if revieav of our forces, to see how the 
lampaign appears to be going from what posts 
VO have daslodgcd the enemy, in ai hat directions 
58 
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we Imve been able to advance and where we 
have been compelled to fall bach X/et us pause, 
therefore, for a few moments, and take a 
retrospect of the history of the past year; let 
us see what it has done for us, and what it 
has enabled us to do what are its lessons, 
wlmt are its warnings, and what are its 
encouragements. 

Among its encouragements, I deshe first 
to speak of the establishment and inauguration 
of the Punjab University. The question of 
founding an University for the Punjab was first 
mooted by Sir Donald Macleod in 1865 * a 
conditional promise of its foundation was given 
by the Government in 1869 ; this promise was 
renewed in 1877 ; and at last, after 17 years' of 
waiting and working, the Act which constituted 
the University was passed in October, 1882 
That the movement in support of the creation of 
an University in the Punjab was of a thoroughly 
genuine and popular character is proved, first, 
by the perseverance with which in spite of long 
delays and some official discouragement, this 
object has been pursued by the people ; and, 
secondly, by the hberality with which natives of all 
classes in the Province have contributed towards 
its attainment. During the discussions which 
preceded the establishment of the University, 
some of us may have entertained doubts whether 
the prominence which its promoters seemed 
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inclined to giMi to tlic cuUuntion of Onontal 
litcnlnro and to tlio iitudy of modem scionco 
through the medium of the \cm'iculnr, might 
not interfere irith the iiiefnlnKS of the 
institution ns nn ngenev forimjvirting the highest 
odiicntion, nnd for conferring those degrees uhich 
hive hitherto liecn understood to imple n training 
in the scientific method of 1 iirope, nnd nn 
ncqinintmco uilh the Inngungc nnd litcnturo 
of Lnglmd Hut, if Mich doiihls ucro felt, thej 
hnie hecii dispelled he Iho rviso nnd judicious 
ivonls 111 which the legishtiie clnrti r of the new 
institution IS emhodicil It is right nnd proper 
that nn Indim (jiiuersits, nnd especmlls one 
srliieli coinhines the function of teaching snth 
Hint of cxnminmg, should hnso nn Oricntnl 
Deportment nnd in its cultivntion of tho 
sernnculnr Inngunges «c nine pcrlnps foresee for 
the Punjnh lliiiiersits nn extended nren of 
usefulness, nmesns of cnhrging its work hesond 
tho horders of Dritish tirriton, nnd of sowing 
tho godl seed of Know ledge in Kashmir, in 
Afghanistan, nnd even in Ccntril Vsis It is 
therefore with cordial good will that wo giio 
the right hand of fellonship to this now 
Uniiersiti, tho loiiiigcst of our academical 
sisters we wish that liei work mnj prosper, 
ind. that her bucccss mnv c\coed tho most 
sanguino expectations of those whoso cnorgj and 
mumficenco have called her into hcing 
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The Education Commission has continued 
its assiduous labours during the year, and we 
may expect that the results of its enq[uiries will 
shortly be given to the public. The duties 
entrusted to it do not include any direct 
examination into the condition and working of the 
Indian Universities But it may confidently be 
predicted that the report of the Commission, and 
the orders which Government may pass upon it, 
will exercise a powerful influence upon the 
University itself, as well as upon the colleges 
and schools which are the more immediate 
subjects of the Commission’s enq^uiry. A 
comprehensive review of the state of education in 
India, an exammation of its defects, and a series 
of suggestions for its improvement, drawn up by 
a body of gentlemen eminently qualified, by 
then experience and abilities, for the duty 
assigned to them, must necessarily have an 
important bearing on the institution which stands 
at the head of our educational system. It is 
impossible to deny that the Umversity, though it 
does not actually engage in the work of teaching, 
is largely responsible for what is taught. The 
agency which tests and rewards instruction cannot 
fail to influence the agency which imparts it. The 
authorities of the University would be wanting 
in their duty if they did not seriously weigh 
the recommendations which the Commission 
may make. At the same time, I feel some 
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lontidciiLi' llmf onu remit of tlio report \m11 Ik) to 
(hfpil tlic erroneouK notion llml Im;lier tdncolion 
m Ikngol IS u tiiMirs prosided for tlio fen 
nt tilt expense of flu mom Stotistics slion tlmt 
of the nliolu oxpi nditnrt on cdiicalion in llengal 
nliout 00 per n nt is contnlmted ii\ tlio people 
tlitmstlses Of tlio 22 Collects in IJtniril nlitcli 
fiinnsli returns to the Ldiu ition Dtivortment, 
file nrt mipporlod entircU In tlic inuiiificLiicc of 
tlieir founders and the fe"s from tin ir pupils, niid 
rtctnt no f,rints of public mones Conspicuous 
01110115 llitst k 1 uids lilt Mtlropolitiin Institution, 
will lU "J'O Ktudenls, under tin direction of 
the scntnlilo I’nndit Issar Cliandn Vid\nsag-ir, 
tlio onh rcnninm, niunbtr ( if 1 mistake 
not) of the list of Icllons originnlU appointed 
when the UnnersiU rectnid O'- clmrtcr in IS'iT 
11 IS doubtless tnio that a larger sum ought to be 
cxpcndeil on the extension of primars ediic.itioii, 
but lliert IS no foundation for the htatement 
nbitb has Kiniotimes been made, tlmt the 
instruction gnen in our higlicr sthools and 
colleges ts a gift to a limited class nt the cost of 
the genonl fax pas cr 

1 am Buro that I am right in mentioning, 
imong the intorcsling occurrences of the jear, 
Iho nrmal among its of an eminent i;uropo<m 
sohol ir, as the Tagore Professor of Ijan in this 
Unu emits It would Ini difliuilt to osercslim do 
the obbgations which the cause which wo nil 
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jiave at heart, the cause of truth and light 
and progress, owes to the scholars of Germany. 
The three great literatures of the ancient world, 
the Hebrew, the Sanskrit, and the Greek, alike 
have found in Germany their most laborious 
students, and their most able expositors. The 
names of Ewald, of Bopp, of Hermann, are 
household words in every countiy in which 
learning is held in honour. Those great men have 
passed away, but their spirit survives, and in the 
distinguished scholar whom we have been glad 
to welcome among us this year we find no 
unworthy successor of the illustrious trio whom 
I have named In his address last year, our 
Chancellor told us that we were then celebrating 
the Silver Wedding of the East and the West. 
Sm’ely, the closeness of the bond of union 
between the two is strongly evidenced when we 
see a Professor of the University of Wurtzburg 
dehvermg to a Calcutta audience a course of 
lectures estabhshed under the will of an 
Indian Brahmin. 

The most memorable event, however, of the 
year, the event which will make the Convocation 
of to-day a land-mark in the educational history 
of India, is that of which I have now to speak. 
I refer, as you have no doubt anticipated, to 
the admission of two students of the Bethune 
Eemale School as graduates in Arts of this 
University. One of these has been a pupil of the 
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Bethuno School during tho whole of lici college 
course , tho other Ins studied partlj at tho Bree 
Church Nornial School, and partlj at tho 
Bethuno School To myself peri.onnlIy, connected 
as I hasc been foi seseral years nlth tho 
Bethuno School ns a memhor of its Managing 
Committee, and taking a srarm interest in 
its nclfaro and progress, it is a subject of 
peculiar satisfaction tliat I am pniilcgcd to 
preside to da\ at tho admission of theso ladies 
to tho degrees they base so honourably non 
I congratulate them on then success , I 
congratulate tho Unn orsits on thoir incorporation 
among its graduates, more than all, I 
congratulate tho women of India, of nhom they 
aro tho reprcsontatiics and tho pomeers Tho 
condition of fomnlo education in India is still 
painfully backward ifere, in Bengal, more 
progress has perhaps been made than in othei 
parts of the country , and wo has o now nearly 
'30,000 girls attending schools, or recoiaing 
instruction in ron mas, in tho Lon er Provinces 
Tho exertions of that admirable institution, the 
Utterpara Sabha, have largely contributed to 
the measure of success which has been attained 
But after all, to what do theso results amount? 
Of the girls of school gomg age who ought to 
bo at school, only about ono in a hundred ls 
actually under instruction in Bengal Surely, 
this IS a fact which w e ought to lav deeply 
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to heart, a reproach ivliicli we ought to feel it 
incumheiit upon us to remove Only one in a 
hundred ’ A touching apologue of early Christian 
literature tells us of a man who had a 
hundred sheep, of which one went astray, and 
how he left the ninety and nine and followed 
the lost one into the desert, and found it and 
brought it hack. Stronger, far stronger, 'is the 
claim upon us we have not the one, hut the 
nmetv and nine, to rescue and restore to the 
fold. ' 

The admission, therefore, of these ladies to 
their degrees is a matter for congratulation, not 
merely as it affects themselves or their personal 
friends, or the school in which they have studied 
hut as an event which is calculated to give a 
widespread and powerful impulse to the cause 
of female education throughout India. That they 
should have done so well, is highly lionourahld 
to them, and they have really done better 
than their places in the list would seem to 
imply I heard from one of the examiners, that 
though their answers in his subject were not 
framed so as to secure the highest number of 
marks, their papers showed an originality, a 
thoughtfulness, and a real comprehension of the 
subject, which gave him a high opinion of the 
intellectual power of the writers But creditable 
and gratifying as this testimony may be to them, 
I am sure that these ladies themselves would 
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bo tlic lir<t to MV tlmt Hair own success is ss 
notliin, in tbcir ties, comjMrcsl uitb tin, cHoct 

II hall It mu product in juimt, Ibo iini to n 
gcnenl ucosmtion of the righi of tbo iiomen of 
tins touiitri to ( dia itioii, nml of the dull/ of tbo 
iiaiiof this countri to proiidc it for flam 'Unit 
tbc ceremoni of to dm mil coiitributt, 
toiisnls tins result, I tliilik irt esnnot rcssoimbli 
doubt Iiol oiili 11 ill it nrousc nmoia, vromen n 
deiinml for instruction, but it mil nil nttcnfioii 
to the <]iustion nitli n loico iilncli tniinot 
bo silenced or ignored, iiud it mil make it 
imixisMblc to di iii to iiomen opi>ortumtasiiliali 
tlai bsvo sboiiti tlicmsclics nblo to turn to such 
gooil necoiiiit T do not, of course, mean tlmt it 
IS to bocxiictttd ordesinsl tlmt iiouaiiin gcianil 
should cuter nnd gndintc nt our bmicrsities , 
but it mil at ksst lie filt tlmt tin time is 
past for iiiaslioinnt, the ngbt of nil uoiiaii 
to rcctuu nil eiliuMtioii suitnblL to flair sintioii 

III life, mid to tin, fntiiltas mtb Mliah 
I’roiidtiici, 1 ms ciidontd them 

It IS Hus miilltr of ftmiili, education Mliicb, 
if in one sense it is tbo {,n it eneounigemenf of 
the sear, seems to mo to be iibo the gruil lesson 
nnd inmiiif, of tbo scir to us of tlio Calcutta 
linuersitj Of its aspect of eiicoiiragomont I 
need not further spcik But it also te idles 
us boil inueli mm be done, and it iinrns us liou 
much romiiins for us to do So loni, as iio 
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practically confine our efforts to one only ol 
the sexes, so long as we instruct our boys and 
allow our girls to grow up m ignorance, the 
battle IS only half won, nay, the battle is not 
won at all. Perhaps the most valuable part 
of our education is that uhich ue receive 
unconsciously: the most enduring lessons are 
those which are not formally taught, but which 
we imbibe in the atmosphere of our homes, and 
in the influences by which we are surrounded 
from the time \vhen we first begin to observe and 
to learn The question of female education has 
thus an important bearing on the moral and 
mental development not only of the daughters 
of India, but also of her sons We can incline 
the tree by bending the young twig, and ‘the 
impressions formed during the first seven years 
of life are not easily effaced. Nor does this 
influence cease when the infant grow’S into the 
boy, and the boy develops into the youth. It 
is by educating our women that we can best 
refine the manners of our men, that we can 
best inculcate that true politeness w'hich .springs 
from the courtesy of the heart, and that we can 
correct that low estimate of the female sex which 
has so degrading an effect on the masculine 
character It is to educated wmmanhood 
that we must look for the removal of those 
evils which are complained of as the result of 
the want of moral training in our schools ; and 
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linnllj , it IS in this « »uic\ Unit onr bust liopu 
hns of bein' ibli. (o trippli- "ifli niid olfaLC 
the two groat nitioiint sins of liidm, llio sin 
of tliild iiiirriago, mid tliu sin of onforced 
ai idow hood 

I can to idil\ undersi ind that thuro niaj bo 
iiniiii in Iiidn, perhaps somo oion among this 
assoinhh, iiho looK upon this part of to daa's 
coroinoiiial nitli '•omo incnsiiro of doubt and 
ipprohonsioii St I’aiil has told us that the path 
of safota for ai oin 111 lies m thu purtormanco of 
tho functions of aaifcbood and motherhood, 
that IS to saa, in tho caorcisu of the doinostic 
dutios and a irtiios 1 or tho possession of those 
airtuos — tho mild unoblrusiao airluos of tho 
farpilj and tho homo, — tho nomon of India have 
long boon honounibla distinguishod If there 
aaero reison to fc.ir lint tho lustre of those 
airtucs aiould bo dimmed, or thoir strength 
impaired, ba moiitai cullnre and education , if 
tho proficienoj of tho student aiero to implj thu 
detorior ition of the aaoman, \\o might aioll 
fhmk that the honour of an academical degree 
avould bo doarla purchased at such a price But 
aihj should aio anticipate such a result? Neither 
reason nor oaponenco justifies anj oapectation 
of tho kind Reason teaches us that education 
tends to strengthen, not to enfeohle, the sense 
of duty experience points us to the happy olfects 
arhich haa o resulted from tho education of avomou 
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in other ages and countries. To raise woman 
from being the mere house-hold drudge does 
not disqualify her for bemg the household 
manager. To raise her from bemg the mere 
toy and amusement of man makes her the better 
fitted to be his helpmeet and his counsellor 
in all domestic matters. No one wishes, no one 
expects, that the extension of education to 
Indian women will lead them at once to throw 
aside the restraints of caste, the habits of seclu- 
sion which the practice of the country justifies, 
or even the timidity of temperament which 
characterises them to-day. Those who apprehend 
anything like a disorganization of the present 
social system of India may lay aside their fears. 
The customs of a nation are not so easily 
changed. Education may refine the manners and 
enrich the intellect, but it does not suddenly 
transform the character That the progress of 
female education in this country will be slow is ’ 
certam, not only from the magnitude of the task, 
but from the strength of that conservative spirit 
which is so powerful in India, and, perhaps, more 
powerful among her women than among her 
men If we can look forward to a future when 
Indian woman shall stand on the same social 
charatv^i^ her country as her European sister in 
that w^® assured that that future is a very distant 
evils w Such a time may possibly come ; but it 
the wtimie, not with the sudden convulsion of the 
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earthqunko or tho storm, Imt ns gonllj imd 
impcrccjitil)h ns tlio morning twilight nu Us into 

llio results of the iinmml cxnmiiintioiis 
continue to show tlint ntcuU nine iso in tin, 
mimlior of cniuliilntcs winch pi-oics that the 
desire for higher uliiuition is more dicph mid 
more widel\ felt \tir In cuir I or the first time 
since the foumlntion of the hiiner-iti, the 
iiumhir of cmididntcs foi Mntrieuintion has 
otcocdeil 3,000 lortlie first t!mi,tlii cnidnlntcs 
for the Tirst Vrts 1 xnmnntioii lm\e renehtd 
1,300 In the Tiitrinee I \aiiiinntioii, the 
perceiitugi of success is shghtli helow that of 
last \oir, niid ill tho I irst Vrts 1 \aminntioii it 
IS doculctlh holow it , hut as this 1 irst Vrts 
Lxamiintioii cs the last which will he held under 
tho old regulations, it seems iiiiiiecLss.in to 
attempt to anah so tho ciusi s wliieli iiiaj liaco 
led to this eompiritne want of success If, 
howei or, w o t iko the actu vl mimhors, w o 
find that 1,158 ho\s pissed the Lnlranco 
Lxiimiintion igainst 1,10') last ccar, and IIG 
passed the Tirst Arts iigiinst 801 In tho 
oxamination tor tho B A dogieo, tho figures 
show a similai mere iso in tho numhor of 
candidates, ind of those who passed tho 
eximmition suecessfulh, ind tho peicentuge of 
successful candid itcs is <11 against 29 m the 
previous year There wero m all 280 candidates, 
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oi: whom 231 chose tht* Ihcraiurc courM*, mid 219 
the science course , SB of the former pas^f'd and 
109 of the latter. 'Die failures in the A Coui->e 
were 110, and only tuo candidates i cached the 
standard of the First Di^ ision , in the 11 Course. 11 3 
failed, and 17 obtained Fust Class mm ks. These 
figures seem to sliou tliat, under the pre^'imt 
system of examination, the scieiuc course is 
either easier in itself, or better adapted to the 
bent of mind ol the average student, than the 
course in literature But as the new regulations 
will take effect in Janu.iry, 1885, theie is little 
use in pursuing the tiain of thought uhicli is 
suggested by these results For the deirree of 
Bachelor of Law, theie were 120 csindidates, and 
of these 96 were successful J-'or the degvee 
of Bachelor in Engineering, theie was only one 
candidate, who passed, and theie w’eie no 
candidates for the Engineering License At the 
twm examinations for the degree of Bachelor of 
Medicine there were oO candidates, of w horn 
19 passed The examination for the License 
in Medicine show^ed a larger proportion of 
failures, as only four candidates out of 19 were 
successful For the M A. degree, 37 candidates 
appeared, and 19 passed The candidates for 
Honours were 44, hut only 40 actually attended 
the examination, and of these 26 passed, of whom 
6 were placed in the First Class. Altogether, it 
may he said that the results of these examinationB 
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art ot n \tn i neoiirai,ini, clnmcltr, and 
that tho\ (uid (o «how llml «(' am not 
nicrch incm'-tm, llio mimlttr of 1 ) 0 \« nho 
matni-iil it< , liul that tliirc ii n ali id\ j,ro«lh m 
(ht proporlion of mntricu1nt(d aludnita nho 
oITir tliem'-chi'i nf cimlitlalis for a lUgrco II 
»<! nn dul\, Iioneacr, fo prt lmU impartiill\ Ijolh 
sides of the i-huld and I am Itu rofon* Imund to 
add that thi, rremthind l'o\ehand Studentship, 
the hint nhhon of tin I iinirMls, has not liecn 
nwanUsl this \oir, not fornniitof caiididatts, 
hut larnu'o no candidate was (oiisidtrcil to haso 
shown suiricient mint \n ociurntu.i so 
discredit ihlc to our cruluitis lias happcntsl 
hut oiict before, in IS* • I cm olfer no excuse 
foi this failure It is triii that the conditions 
of tlio exaiiiiiiatioii arc somewhat steerc, hut 
it IS right that this should he the case when a 
prize of so much honour and \ahio has fo he 
awarded The result is tin iiiorc to lie regretted, 
he'caiise it IS almost flit onh hleinish on what 
SToiild otherwise hast hccii a record of eatisfactorj 
progress and iiiiprosLiiiint, as reported h\ flu 
Unistrsils 1 \ iiiiincrs of the si ar 

The sac.mcics causid hj diatli during the 
sear iii the list ot 1 tllows iiicludc three of our 
nuniher who wore direcfls engaged in the svorh 
ot educ.ition at the time ot their reinosal 

The lies 1 ather Van Impe, Hector ot St 
Xavier h College, w as a meinher of that illustrious 
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Society, named from the Pounder of Christianity, 
which has devoted to the improvement of 
India so many of its noblest sons and so 
large a share of its self-sacrificing labours. lie 
died worthily in the cause to which he had 
consecrated his life ; for his end was hastened 
by his unwillingness to relinquish the work on 
winch he was engaged when he was attacked 
by the illness which resulted in his death, the 
work of the Committee on tlie education of poor 
Em'opeans and Eurasians in Bengal. 

Erederick Biden, Principal of the Calcutta 
Martiniere, was cut off by typhoid fever in the 
prime of life, and in the midst of a career of 
energy, usefulness and success He was graduate 
of Cambridge, where he won an honouralile 
place m the mathematical tripos ; and as the head 
of one of our leading educational mstitutions he 
displayed not only the attainments of a scholar, 
but the powers of a successful instructor and 
administrator 

Munshi Tamiz Klian, who had received from 
the Government the title of Khan Bahadur 
in acknowledgment of his eminent services, was 
astrikmg example of what may be achieved 
by ability and perseverance. Born of humble 
parents, and beginning hfe as a mere compounder 
in a druggist s shop, he rose by his energy 
and talents to be Vice-President of the Calcutta 
Medical Society, a distmguished member of the 
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rieultN of Aledicme, Tjccturot in Mcdicmo nt 
the Scnldiih Hospital, and I'lMt Plnsicmn to 
that institution Ho uns the first to cstalihsh 
a charitahlc dispensart at Lahore, and to mahe 
the European s\stoin of therajieutics popular 
among the Sikhs IIo uas eminent for his 
professional skill, cspecialh in the proaincos 
of anatoma and pathologa, and he nas also 
honourably distinguished for the conscientious 
pains ho hestoncd on the instruction of liis 
classes at the hospital I has o heard from one 
■nho had the best opportnnita of judging, that 
ho had never knouii ana medical teacher so 
sorupulousla careful as ■\tunshi Tamiz Klian m 
the preparation of his lectures, and in elucidating 
their moaning to the students A portrait of 
him, obtained tij a subscription among his 
pupils, has been placed in the hall of the 
Campbell llcdical School, aa Inch ones so much 
to his labours 

TVe haae also to deplore tbo loss of Carl 
Louis Sebaa endler, one of our youngest members 
as regards the date of his appointment as a 
Eelloav, but a gentleman avhose eminent scientific 
attainments entitled him to rank among the 
leading phasioists of India His position as a 
Member of the Institute of Ciail Engineers and as 
Electrician to the Goa ernment of India, vouches 
sufficiently for his professional acquirements , 
but ho has also a special claim on the gratitude 
00 
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of Calcutta for the 
he took m the estabhs 
Gardens The schem< 
originally suggested by 
of animals which he li 
Committee formed the 
menagerie It has rig 
his services shall be re( 
of a tablet in the Garde 
I cannot pass from 1 
without mentioning tl 
happily not removed 
who has not even forma 
with India, hut who 
shall ever see among 
him and loved him — an 
were many, and thos 
who knew him — must 
' which conveyed Arch 
shores took from us 
mould, a man whose 
replaced A kindly h 
cultivated mind, a wit 
wounding, a gracious 
at once invited coni 
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Iiuliiin children of fhe poorer elieiNci Tlio lodo 
ot mstruetion for such Unldron ninth n is 
publl^hed (i fon nioksiigo In tho Goiornmont, 
mil nmun i histing moiniincnt ot Ins generous 
sMiipitliA mill Ihoso who hivo fon to help them, 
mil who C.U 1 do hut littlu to help thumsehes 
“Chtrishurof Ihu poor” is ii title often npphed, 
md I mi afraid often mis,ipplied, in this 
counfr\ hut if there t\or was a man to whom 
th it honourihlo name toiild ho applied in all 
truth and sinceriti that man is Vrchdticon 
Hah 

Such IS I retrospect ot some of the pnncip il 
CAonts ot the past aeir hut it is ot little 
uso to look hiek upon the pist unless wo can 
draw from its lessons some rule for our guidance 
in tho future It is of little use to triiii cither 
tho hod\ or tho mind, unless, when the time ot 
prepantion is past, and the daj of netion nrriies, 
wo are resohed to use manfulK in tho right aiuse 
the weapons wo haao heen leiriiiiig to wield 
Standing, us 1 stand here to dn\ , in tho presence 
of an audience 1 irgoU composed ot tho educ,ifed 
joung men ot Bengal, I e,iniiot hut feel deeply 
impressed with a sense of the responsihility 
avhioh attaches to those w horn I address in this 
important era in the History ot their native 
land Tho policy ot our rulers has wisely 
determined that tho people shall have a laigor 
share than horototoio m tho management ot 
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their own affairs, but m many things, and 
especially in matters affecting local interests, they 
shall govern themselves , that they shall choose 
their ovTi leaders, and carry out their own 
improvements. I tell you that it depends largely 
upon you, the graduates of this University, to 
determine whether this policy shall he justified 
by its results, and whether it shall operate at 
once as an agency of political education, and as 
a measure of administrative success. You are 
drawn from all ranks and classes of the people ; 
you come from every tovm and village of these 
Provinces, you know your fellow-countrymen 
as the ruling class can never hope to know them ; 
you can mfluence them by means which we can 
never employ If you will carry back into your 
rural and urban homes, and into the routine of 
your daily duties, the principles which your 
academical career ought to have instilled into 
you, the spirit which ought to regulate the labour 
and the life of the student, you can do more than 
any other class can do to make this gift of 
popular self-government a real blessing to India 
You may not be able to emulate the liberality 
with which your wealthier fellow-countrymen 
contribute to dispensaries, to schools, to works of 
public utihty and improvement But, if you 
cannot give your money, you can give your time, 
you can give your knowledge, you can give your 
example. You can turn to good account what 
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vou lia^o learnt hero ot the laws of health, air 
of thoir application both to the iinliMdual ami t 
tho commuintv , and no less wbaf \ou liai 
learnt of tho economic laws of production, am 
exchange, of the principles hi ivhicli a coiintr 
grows rich and great, and of tho c.vuscs irhioi 
strike it with poitrti and decai \ou can d 
much to raise the tone of socieli around j ou 
to dispel prejudices, to foster cdueition, 1 
elointo woman to her piopor sphere, to show h 
jour dads lists that the most ciillisated mai 
makes also tho most useful citireii Hut to do il 
this, jou must rtsolso to put aside all joalouss 
all parts spirit, and all seif seeking nmhition 
to subordinate prisnto aims to tho public good 
to svotk in singleness of heart and with honest 
of purpose I dare sas mans of s ou remomhe 
the lines svith which one of tho greates 
of our poets, 'Williani 'Wordsworth, conclude 
his magniDcont sonnet on a still greater pool 
John Jlilton 

* So didst Ihow Inset on life’s common way 
In cheerful godliness and j ct tlij heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay 

That IS tho spirit in w bich Tou must act 
and it you will do these things, and persevere i 
doing them, I repeat that there is no class wliioi 
can oontrihuto more largely than you to th 
success of that solicmo of self government bv th 
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people, which is now about to be tried. It is a 
glorious aim which I put before you ; the lot is 
fallen to you in a fair ground, you have a 
goodly heritage You can do much to influence 
the destinies, and promote the highest interests, 
of this splendid country, — a land rich in all 
natural gifts, ennobled by the traditions and 
associations of the past, and bright with the 
promises and possibilities of the future Spartam 
naotus <?s, hanc exorna^ were the words of the 
Grecian mother to her son Providence has 
assigned to you your sphere of duty in India , 
see that you leave your countrymen a wiser, a 
purer, a nobler nation than you found them ” 
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The ISth March, 1884 
The Hon'ble Mr H J Reynolds 

f tec Chn^feUtir 

RPMIjrMFN, 

TVlion it doiohed upon me Inst jear to 
doll! CP, in fins place, fho usual Convocation 
address, I noticed the steads increase in the 
number of candidates iilio offered thomsehes 
for evaminntion bv the TJnivorsitv It nas 
then an unprecedented thing th it the candidates 
for Matiioulation should haio exceeded 8,000, 
and that those for the Pirst Arts Examination 
shsuld have reached 1,300 It might have been 
thought that the numbers last a car were duo 
to some exceptional cause which would not 
recur, ind that at all ei ents, the establishment 
of the Punyab Uniicrsitj would diminish the 
list of our students But another series of 
exdinin itions has non been held, and ive find 
the numbeis larger thaneaer The candidates 
for M itrioulation haae this aeir been 3,691, for 
the Eirst Arts thca have hem 1,493, and there 
have been 501 candidates for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts In the short space of five 
years, the candidates for the B A degree haa e 
doubled in number, and the candidates for the 
Eirst Arts Examination haae doubled m the last 
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eight years. In the Entrance Examination oi 
this year, about 60 per cent, of the candidates 
were successful , for the Eirst Arts, the percentage 
was a little more than 4i3, for the B A. degree 
it was 46 Eor the degree of Bachelor of Law 
there were 93 candidates, of whom 52 were 
successful Thirty-seven candidates out of 6C 
obtained Honours in Arts, and 27 out of 8C 
candidates passed for the M. A. degree 

We speak of these results — and we are 
3usti6.ed in so speaking of them — as matters foi 
congratulation, and satisfactory tokens of progress : 
but I am not sure that their significance is 
always fully appreciated. During the past ter 
years, about 13,000 students have passed the 
Entrance Examination, and the candidates foi 
Matriculation now number betw^een 3,000 and 
4,000 every year These students, the school-boys 
of yesterday, the undergraduates of to-day 
will be the men of a few years hence, and the 
fathers of the next generation Their actua! 
number, it is true, is still insignificant , but theii 
influence is already out of proportion to then 
number, and their numbers are rapidly increasing 
We already see them uniting in clubs anc 
' associations, holding discussions and passing 
resolutions on public questions, calling for lega' 
and administrative reforms, criticizing the 
conduct of affairs, and drawing up memoriab 
to the University or the Government. I an 
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not ono ol thoso who rcgird tins tno\omont 
with any dishho or apprehension Wo may 
Bomotirai-s ha\o to smilo at aoino foolish words 
or to deplori. sonio intempcrafo outbursts, wo 
raav think tint their opinions of public men and 
public measures are often crude, hastj, and 
ill informed and that Goitrnmont understands 
its husmess quite ns u ell ns the voung amateurs 
nho volunteer to correct and advise it But 
these hleinishes are of no great importance thej 
are faults of south, n Inch time and experience 
will romoie These energies, toned down hj 
ndiancing sears, and guided hv moro matured 
3udgmont mil do good work hen after in the 
towns and \ illages of Bengal Mv present object, 
hosteler, IS not so much to discuss the tendencies 
of this mot oment a t to draw attention to its' 
existence The graduates and matriculated 
students of tlio Unit ersiU are mpidlj becoming, 
at all events in Bengal, a kind of potter in tlio 
State , thoj exerciso a great and grott mg influence 
on tho elements of which natito sooietj is 
composed , f liej are Icat cmng tho mass of 
Hinduism with nett theories of religion, politics, 
and science , thej are tending to form a hodj of 
public opinion, not only on matters botw eon tho 
people and tho Gotemmont, hut on thoso far 
more important questions, to tho settlement of 
which Government can contribute so little, — 
questions which affect tho dailj lives, tho habits, 
01 
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and the modes of thought of the general ( 
community It may he a matter for consideration 
whether, in view of the enlarged nnmhers and 
extended influence of the University, the time 
has not come for reconstitiitmg its governing 
body, the Syndicate, on a wider basis, so as to 
secm’e a more adequate representation of the 
several faculties 

Some matters of detail, connected with the 
examinations of the year, may he of interest to 
notice The senior wrangler of the year, if I may 
borrow the phrase from Cambridge, is Asutosh 
Mookerjee of the Presidency College, who stands 
first on the list of B. A graduates, and is the 
winner of the Eshan and Vizianagram scholarships 
and of theHurnsh Chunder prize for mathematics 
Among those who have taken Honours m Arts, 
the only first class man in English is Jogen 
Chundra Butt, of the Presidency College. He 
has worthily maintained the literary reputation 
for which his famfiy is distingmshed, for he is, 

I believe, a cousin of that gifted and lamented 
lady, too early lost to India, the late Torn Butt. 

In the same class-list it is gratifying to see the 
name of a lady who last year won the distinction 
of the Bachelor’s degree, Chandramukhi Bose, of 
the Eree Church Institution. In the examination 
for the legal degree, the candidate who stands 
highest is Bhupati Chuckerhutty, of the 
Presidency College, to whom has been awarded 
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iht gold nu di\l gi' tii for di'itingmslK d proficionn 
in litivi 'llic ^dlool nliich Ims uhoun, on tho 
wliolt, IIk In-'t n sidK not m jio\nt of intro 
numlitr-i, Imt in proportion to its siro nnd to lilt 
nnmlx'rof its tindidnlis, mtlio 'MnssoorK! Stliool 
In the cl I's list for tlio 1 ntnnct 1 \nininiition 
npptw tin mini of i touiu in’iilloiinn nlio 
liolds n hull unlit in cninm md in tin. iirm\ of 
Ni pil, mil who lilts slionn on this occnsioii tint 
he cm hmdli the pen not h-ss i (In lentil limn 
tho snonl I olisine nith pmt sniisfiction 
111 it the vtir shone a marked intatst in the 
mimhtr of Midionieilm stiidenle nho find n 
plait in our tines lets, mid I trii«t llml line 
inertistisun tirinst of n iH'rmaiitiil inoMintiit 
among line sttlion of the commiiniti to lake 
tlitir proper hlmni m the i duuitioiml progress 
nhich thii ect going on aroniid Ihtiii I'm ilh, 
Inoiild nm irk tlml last icir it nas m\ diit\ 
to aimouiitt that no t indidatt h id nttniiitd a 
eullicicnt etnndard of merit to jiistifi thoaniird 
of lilt I’rtmchniid lloitlumd etiidtiitelnp This 
itir, tho studentship has not onh lietii nnnrdcd, 
hut it has licon nnnrded to a candidnto, 
lUmchundtr Aligoomdar, of tho Presidoncj 
College, nho Ims passed an txteplioimllj hnllmnt 
and credit ililo txannimtion llis hiicctss is tho 
more balistaoton , litcaiisc it is duo, not to a 
suptrfitml acquaint mco nith Buieral hranohes 
of knonltdgo, lint to his thorough innston of 
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the pariicuUiv departments of study in uhieh bo 
ofTored himself for examination. 

At the examinations of next year, the new 
regulations for the U. A. degu'o and for the 
First Arts Ex<imination nill come into force 
This eliango in tlie subjects of study mil 
necessarily operate to the disad\anlag(» of those 
btudents \\ho competed this year, but failed to 
satisfy the examiner^ It has, theiefme, been 
dotermined to hold a subsidiary examination in 
May, so as togne these candidates another 
chance As far as the Fiist Arts Examination 
is concerned, I am not sure that it would not bo 
desirable to make this a permanent ariMiigcment, 
and to allow' unsuccessful candidates fo try again 
in the middle of the yeai It is aKo contcmplnlcd 
to alter the time of year at w hicb the annual 
examinations are held Under tlic present system, 
the greater pari of the cold weather, the best 
season of the year for steady and icgular work, 
is taken up -with the annual examinations ; and 
the schools and colleges hardly settle down to 
any definite course of study botw'een the beginning 
of the Uurga Poojah vacation, and the issue of 
the class-lists m January It is intended in 
future to hold the examinations (or at any rate the 
examinations in Arts) in the month of April The 
change will, I Imow’’, be w'elcomed hy the af&liated 
mstitutions, and T think it will prove of great 
advantage both to professors and to their pupils. 
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Among t*io o nliom dcnth hns rerao\cd, 
durin^ tlic just Mir, from tlu> roll of our Stnito 
Fonn thing inori tli in n jiiiMng notiCL is due to 
the inomon of Ihin Chind 'Mitri lie mw 
among tilt most senior of our Itlloiis, mid in 
him IJtiigil Ins lost one of its inosl disiingmshtd 
nutliors To Inin Ik longs (hi cridit of Iniing 
struck out i mil lint iii iirimculnr Iittnturc, 
1)1 Ills composition of 11 lint I IkIkm is rteogmsed 
ns the first Hi ngili noiil, mil lit ins also a 
rtgiil ir contrilmtor to tilt Cii/i iit/o Utrtcw Hut 
his htirari nthititiiitiits iro not Ins hightst 
title to tho iifftttion nnd cstetin mth irliich Ins 
nimt mil long hi tlierishcil It is to his 
exertions, ns a Alciiilitr of iht Ix »islntiii Council, 
thiij 111 ngnl ones tlu \ct for (lit I’rtiiiitioii of 
Cruelti to Viiiranls, nml lit inis ono of tho most 
entrgctiL mcinlicrs of tho Socicti iihicli Imshton 
instituted for the purpose of tnfortiiig tho 
proiisions of that eiccllent and nitrciful Inn 
Hut, if tho 111 mg nro tiktn from our midst, 
tho dead somttimts seem to come hack to us 
It 13 tho province of the punter nnd tlit sculptor 
to roproduco tht fcitiircs nnd figiirts of tho 
illustrious departed, sons not onh to presono 
their memorj , hut almost to restore to us their 
hung presonoo A iiork of art of this kind has 
latcl} heen placed in the itstibulo of our 
Senate House, the statue of our honoured ftlloii 
cituon and htiiofactor, I’rosunno Kum ir Tagoro 
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I need not here speak of the claims of that 
eminent man to public respect, and in 
particular to the grateful recollection of the 
University of Calcutta. The generous and 
eloquent tribute which our Chancellor paid, to 
his memory on the day on which that statue 
was unveiled, expressed, in happier language 
than I could use, the feeling of common 
admuation for the integrity which distingmshed 
his life, and for the public spirit which led 
him to dedicate his wealth to the encouragement 
of the study of law in this University. His 
munificent benefaction has lately been 
supplemented by the present representative of 
his name and inheritor of his vh’tues, Sh’ 
Jatindro Mohun Tagore, to whose liberality 
we owe not only the statue which adorns this 
building, but also the medals which will 
henceforth be annually presented to the two 
most deserving students who attend the Tagore 
lectures, and of which the first award has been 
made to-day 

A notice of the educational history of the 
year would be incomplete without some 
reference to the effect of the first International 
' V Exhibition which has been held m India This 
is not the occasion to speak of the economic 
results of the Exhibition, of its influences on 
the trade and commerce of the country, of its 
usefulness in bringing both producers and 
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tonMimor'i in Inilii Mittiin Uip n icli of iito 
inirkeK 1 s]m nK of il (o iln^ is in tdutationnl 
nettles, nml ns such it ciimot hut Imic inndo 
in impression ciin on tin. simple rustic \iho 
nj-irded it iiitli ii kind of stolid iionder ns 
n mere Jadnaifhor, a mere pnlnco of numic Tlie 
L\luhition IS n school which has taut,ht some 
thing eicn to such unpromising pupils ns these 
nnd still more' has it nroiised the interest, mid 
quickened the intilligenci, of the Indim 
cnftsiinn nnd nrtirin Iie\l, it hns been n 
inighti poller in Iirtoking down those 
tndilionil Imhits which in this coiiiitri seclude 
the fomnlo N'x from nssoeintioii with men No 
one enn Imio iisiIihI tho I xhihition wilhont 
hue 1112 lioon struek with the immher of until o 
Indies who were to lie intl with in its courts nnd 
galleries krnngcments were inndo for setting 
nsidc cortnin dais nnd hours for their iisils 
1ml this schemo w is oiili pirlnlli successful 
Tliov found th it thei could enter nmoiig tho 
gtnernl throng of eesitors without hciiig in nni 
wai molested or nnnoicd, nnd thoj ai ailed 
themselves freelj of this iiewli discoiered 
liliertv I MW it stated not long ngo in tho 
pipers, that nenrli 50,000 nntiie ladies had 
then visited tho Lvhihittoii , and, if fhes 
statement IS correct, the fact ts one of which 
it would ho difTiciilt to exaggorafo tho 
importance I*astlv , I understand that w o have 
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reason to hope, that the Exhibition will leave 
behind it the nucleus of what may grow 
hereafter into a school of economics, technology, 
and the fine arts. Calcutta already possesses 
a School of Art, but I believe that those who 
are interested in the development of the 
industrial arts wdll recognize the advantages 
of an arrangement, by w^hich these studies wull 
mutually assist and eneourage each other, 
united round one common centre, and super- 
vised by one common head. 

Among the many visitors whom the 
Exhibition has attracted to Calcutta, has been 
an eminent Sanskrit scholar, who has laboured 
earnestly and successfully to draw closer the 
bonds of union between our University and ' the 
University of Oxford. Many who are present 
to-day were lately gathered in this room to 
hear what Professor Monier Williams had to 
tell us of the establishment of the Indian 
Institute at Oxford. The Institute will be 
opened in the com’se of the present year . and 
the debt of gratitude which w^e owe to Professor 
Williams for his exertions in founding it, will 
be repaid in the manner which wdll gratify him 
most, if our students make full use of the 
advantages which the Institute holds out for 
their acceptance Arrangements are now in 
progress ^ for granting special privileges and 
facilities to those graduates of our University 
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who mn\ dcsiro to tnkt nn Oxford degroo niid 
' I trust tlml the number of *.ucb gradintcb -vriU 
inert xso JC.W bi juir '\\o Imio bed, nithin 
tbo last tow veeks, another interesting proof 
of the kindli and simpalhotie feeling with 
vrtiicU this UniicrsiU is regarded bi the 
Umiersities of Great Britain VTo rteeiicd 
a communication, informing us that the 
Universitj of Tdinburgb iias about to 
celebrate the three hundredth annivcrsarj of 
her foundation, and iniiting us to send a delegate 
to Edinburgh to represent our Uniicrsitj on tlit 
occasion It has been uittilj and 3Usth said 
that the Bongili is the Scotchman of India 
■Wlien the time comes for us to colobntc our 
three hundredth nnniaersari, I trust it iviU bo 
found that no liai o been true to the cliarnctor 
ive bear, and that no can displnj a senes of 
trophies in literature and science not less 
illustrious than those iihicli the Edinburgh 
Uniicrsitj can boast of to day In the meantime, 
iTo cordiall} welcome this and all other 
manifestations which tend to excite a community 
of feeling and interest between us and the 
ITnii ersities of Europe, and to bridge oior 
the gulf which separates the East from the 
West 

The principal object of our meeting to day 
IS to recognise and reward the merits of those 
students who hare passed the prescribed 
02 
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examinations of the University. It has been 
my privilege to admit them to their degrees, and 
it has been my duty to charge them that ever, 
in their life and conversation, they show 
themselves worthy of the distinction which the 
University has conferred upon them. These 
words are, I hope, not looked upon by our young 
graduates as a mere conventional formula. They 
are words of deep and serious meaning ; and it 
is their object to show that education is intended 
to he something more than an ability to pass an 
intellectual test, and that knowledge, though it 
may deserve honour and reward, falls short of 
its highest ends, if it fails to influence the 
character and to elevate the life The great 
English poet of our own days has drawn, with a 
master’s hand, the distinction between Knowledge 
and Wisdom, between the earthly nymph of the 
mind and the heavenly goddess of the soul. I 
dare say that passage is familar to many of you, 
hut let me quote a few words from an author 
with' whom you are, perhaps, less likely to be 
acquainted “ Into a malicious soul,” says an 
ancient writer, ^'Wisdom shall not enter, nor 
dwell in the body that is sub3ect to sin Eor 
Wisdom is a loving spirit ” These words were 
written more than two thousand years ago, and 
though the author of them is unknown, the 
truth and beauty of his book have preserved it 
from the destruction which has overtaken so 
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mnii\ of tliu wntmi,- of nn(iqiiit% 'lhojnv.>t,i 
1 InM quotwl ‘•tuns to mi' to ilisjilat ii Inn 
spintiul msi_,Iif mill to U idi n lesson nliicli it 
IS Mtll to 111 ir in iiuml \ lifi of piiritt and a 
In art ot tlnrilt, i coiiseicnti loid of olTtnct 
nml a sonl (nil of alTutionile simiutln — thtsi 
are tilt qmlilits nlntli M wloni n.qnirisin litr 
\otarus tilt St an tin lOiiditioiis uniltr ninth 
sill mil consent to dtti'l! nith nun On oiiasioiis 
or tills hind, 1 Inn somctiini s lii ml sliidi nts 
oxliorleii to follon Knonlcil„<‘ for its omi Mht, 
not for the n tilth or honour it nii\ linn;, to 
its possessor, hut to find in it its nnn rtnnrd, 
and to clitrisli it not for nliiit it .,i\e,<, hut for 
nlmt it IS 'flnt IS doiihtltss a iiohle aim, hut 1 
nonld rtmiiid those students nho lit ir me to dnt 
that there is i lii^Iitr and iiohitr ohjtot than 
ocn this It IS possible tor tin iin rt student, 
hovrtitr dismtcrastcd and self deoMiig lit mat 
bo in the pursuit of hnon ledge, tohtdnnrfed 
on tilt moral side of his being , and it is often 
complained of its a defect in tlio education gnen 
in our schools and toUegts, that it fails to attach 
duo importance to tlio a nine of ethical training 
But he who M ould mnho AVisdom lus aim, must 
learn to disciplino lus passions ns well as to 
enrich his intoUcct , lus hto must ho free from 
stain , he must love Icnowlcdgo, not merely for 
its own s.iho, but for the snho of the good it 
raa\ enable him to do to others , ho must gron , 
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(in the words of the poet to whom I have 
already referred ) — 

Not alone in powei 

And knowledge but, from hour to hour, 

In reverence and in chanty 

It is a lofty ideal, but not an unattainable 
one. We meet now and then with a man, in 
whose character the various elements are so 
gemally mixed, that, while the powers of a 
capacious intellect are cultivated to their fullest 
development, the soul remains as pure as the 
soul of a child, and the heart as tender as the 
heart of a woman. When such a man has the 
divine faculty of impressing others with the 
great truths which permeate his own soul/' he 
becomes a leader of men, and his appearance 
inaugurates a new era in the spiritual and mental 
history of the world. Such was Sakyamuni, 
probably the greatest man whom this country 
has ever produced But Sakyamuni, you will 
perhaps say, is a semi-mythical personage ; his 
age IS too far removed from ours ; the conditions 
of modern life are different ; to us of the present 
day he is httle more than an abstraction and a 
name. Well — this country has produced, in 
the present century, a man cast m a very similar 
mould, a man who has lived and worked among 
us, whose features were familiar to us all, and 
whose words are still fresh in the memory of 
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mnnv «ho nro pn tii( to-tln\ I «ill not nlttmpl 
to dtiprmmo tliL oxncl r-uik nliicli hiilorv will 
•v'.'-ign to Kiiluili Clmiuli'r Son in tlio nolilu 
Ivnul ot tliinki rv, ri fortnop-, mill pliilmtliropi-its 
The (till im iMin of liis Lrtotnc'S wc or tlm 
pn'Oiit goiiintioii np> pcrlnpi iiimlilu to 
npprOLnto, jii'-t iis n tnxclltr, ^l iiiiliiif, iil ■.oinu 
moiintoiii s foot, t mnot tnih estimntt tlio liciglit 
or tliL tmintnci wliicli touors oIkiip liim On 
tins point, till, next mn will form ii moruiicuirito 
juilgiiiint tlinn is |)oss\liU now lint 1 tliink wo 
flinll noterr m f i\inp lliot wlitii tlit \irclict of 
postiritv IS pissril upon tlit lifo nml work of 
Kosliult Clmnikr Stii, four clnnctcristiis m Ills 
imcr will Ik. nnrkisl out for promiiiciil notice 
lifst, the mnnilloiiH Inrmonx with which Ins 
minil iiintcd some of the iiohkst products of 
'WLSlcrn cnllnn, nml ctsilirjition, with tho depth 
md thoughtfiiluLss of the Oriontnl intollect 
StcondU, tho jilsI proportion which Ins 
ttmpornnent innntnined Ix-twcLn the domnni 
ot thought nnd tin sphere ot netion Penotmted 
ns he was with the spirit of doiotionnl religion, 
he was }ct no usioiiari mjstic, Ins periods of 
seclusion nml nicditstion were hut mtonnls in 
ivliich he gathered inwnrd strength (ortho active 
prosecution of the w ork to w Inch his energies 
and his life were devoted Tliirdlv, the catholic 
spurit which led him to recognise the germs of 
truth in all religious sjstems, niid to assimilate 
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the loftiest and most ennobling prmcijdes of 
them aU. I’onrthlyj the generous and large-hearted 
chanty -which made his career a crusade against 
all forms of ignorance, oppression, and UTong. 
The amelioration of suffering, the extension of 
education, the advocacy of temperance, the 
discouragement of child marriage, the emancipa- 
tion of the Hmdu -widow — these were the 
practical aims by which he sought to lighten 
the burdens and elevate the condition of those 
around him, no less than by the speculative 
truths of the pure and lofty theism which he 
taught 

I have dwelt at some length upon this topic, 
partly because, in such an assembly as this, it is 
natural to refer to so momentous an event as 
the death of one of India’s noblest sons, and 
also because the subject is one which seems to 
me not inappropriate to the occasion which has 
called us together to-day Por, though much of 
Eeshub Chander’s greatness was peculiarly his 
own, the distmctive character of his teaching 
was largely influenced by his education and 
training. It is a rare thing for a great religious 
reformer to be a tolerant man. A religious 
reformer must be thoroughly in earnest, and 
a thoroughly earnest man, from the depth 
of his own convictions, is apt to be impatient 
with those who differ from him, and to be 
blmd to the merits of any other system than his 
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own The breadth of vien nliich distinguLshod 
Keshub Chundor Son, the 00010110117 ot mind 
Mliiob gaio him earnestness without intolerance, 
and faith without dogmatism, as as duo (if I 
inistaho not) to his stud} of histora, to Ins 
knowledge of the rise and progress of other 
theological sv stems, to his acquaintance with the 
phenomena of religious thought in other ages 
and other countries lie iias an illustrious 
example of that culture which it is the aim 
and the end of this Uniiorsitj to foster, the 
doiolopment of the Eastern mind through the 
science and literature of the West And there 
IS another reason win, before such an audience 
as IS gathered hero to das, I should speak of the 
great man iilioni India has lost The lift of 
Keshub Chundor Son is a pledge and an assurance 
that Pros idenco has act a great destiny in stole 
for this land The ago and the country iihieli 
has e produced such a man maj u ell look foni ird 
with hopeful anticipation to the next scene of 
the dr ima in 11 Inch ho plared so distinguished a 
part But it IS not enough morolv to wait and 
to hope It remains for j ou, the students of 
this goneratiop, to follow m his footsteps, to 
complete his work, to show yourseh es avorthv to 
be called his fellou conntiYmon 
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The 19th December, 1885 

The Hon’ble C. P. Ilbert, lYI.A., C.S.I., C.l.E. 

Vice-Chancellor 

Gentlemen, 

The meeting ot to-day for the conferment of 
Degrees takes place at an unusual time and after 
an unprecedented interval. A similar meeting 
has not been held in the month of Deccmher 
since that gathering of 27 years ago at Y’hich 
the first Vice-Chancellor of this Dniversity, Sir 
James ColYile, announced that out of the modest 
roll of thirteen candidates for a Degree in Arts, 
two only had succeeded in attaining the required 
standard. Until quite recently the examinations 
for Degrees took place during the cold weather 
and a special ConYocation for conferring Degrees 
was held as soon as possible after the results of 
the examinations had been made known, that is 
to say, either during or immediately before or 
after the month of March. But a short time 
ago the University authorities came to the 
conclusion that the practice of holding these 
examinations in the cold weather disorganised 
the schools and colleges during the best season 
of the year for work, and accordingly, they 
resolved that the dates should be altered, that 
the Entrance, Eirst Arts, and B. A. examinations 
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‘•Iiould 1 k< held m oi nhoiit llu monlh of April 
niid tint llip "Nf \ o'cniiimnlion ■should tnho 
plnci III ivoicmhcr 'Ihc-'i cluiigi ■< came into 
coinplplc oiKTition in Iho coulee of the prc'cnl 
\Lir, nnd one of thtir result'. «ns the postpone 
nientof tin niediiin for coiifermi iit of De:,recs 
from Afnrth until Ih remhi r lliis is lion it li is 
cornu to piss llml n enr nnd ttin u tiimrleri his 
clnp'uidsinn ni\ ininnsliiti pn duct ssornddrc'scd 
ttio ns'inilitid Uniiersite in thoso terms of 
refinesl nnd clnsti ned eloqnenes ivhicli fell so 
npproprnteli from n seholnr s lips 

1 lm\o been inforimd tlinl this clmni^e of 
(lutes has not ^iien comphti satisfaction in nil 
quarters If the question were smipK one of 
eomiietition hitiieen thu conllictimr claims of 
tcaoliin!; nnd eenminntion, then lioldmq, as all 
who 1 non nliat education niians must hold, that 
e!.amiiinfion is not an end, Iml mi reli a test, I 
should unlicsitntin^h giie tlio preforenco to thu 
claims of tc ichin^ llul I nm iiw'irc that there 
are other considerations nhich lu\o to Im tnhon 
into account, and I ini not Millieienth familiar 
Hath the priclical iiorhing of our schools nnd 
colleges to pronounce an opinion on the argii 
monts iihicli haio hoen ndiniiced on cither side 
It mai ho th it some of the complaints which 
haio heen made nnse out of tho friction 
necess.irilj iiieidcnt il to the thango from one 
system to inothei, hut of one tliiiie, I fed sure, 
03 
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and that is, that an experiment wliich was not ^ 
made without mature deliberation, and the 
adoption of which involved a good deal of 
trouble and expense, should not be abandoned 
lightly nor until it has had a thoroughly 
fair trial. 

Concurrently with these changes in the dates 
of the examinations, some material changes w'ero 
made in their character. It is difficult to 
explam the natiue of these changes without 
recapitulating facts which are within the 
intimate knowiedge of the audience of students 
and teachers here present And yet I am 
tempted to touch on those facts, because I have 
reason to believe that much of the knowledge 
about our University course is of an esoteric 
character and has not extended to the world at 
large. Now this University is the principal testing 
machine for the results of higher education 
throughout that vast aggregate of territories 
known as the Presidency of Bengal, not to 
mention such adjoining or outlying countries as 
Nepal and Ceylon, and its certificates, licenses, 
and degrees are daily presented as credentials to 
the employers of intellectual labour throughout 
the Indian Empire It is important that there 
should be some general knowledge of what those 
credentials really mean, and I feel sure that if 
any of my words should reach a wider audience 
than that which is assembled in this hall, they 
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ill fond to show how fhorough is tlio courso of 
.struotioii whicli must ho iiiidorgoiic, and how 
larching nro tho testa w Inch aro applied hoforc a 
udent c,iii obtain anj of tho Degrees which 
ii\o boon conferred to dav 
Lotino remind V oil thcrefoio what nro tho 
am stages in oiir Univorsitv courso The ono 
•rat iiortal through which all Univorsitv 
udents must enter is, as all tho student 
orld knows, tho Lntrinco cvnminntion This 
potcntiallv open to all tho world, and ho who 
icceeds in pissing it thereupon hecomos on 
ndcr graduate of tho Univcrsitv, and if he 
itciids to pursue his studies as such, must do so 
i one of its nfTilmtcd institutions Lot us 
ipposo that oui student pursues to its end tho 
igh road provided for him by tho 1 acuity of 
.rts Tho noNt gate at vv Inch ho has to knock 
tho Tirst Arts ovammntion No ono maj 
nock horu unless ho has studied in an affiliated 
istitution foi not loss than two academical 
ears from tho date of passing tho Entrance 
xamination, and consoquontly this second 
samination may ho described as coirespondmg 
lughly to what is called Moderations at Oviord 
Svo jears more, oi fom jcais at least after 
Intianco, and then comes tho ovamination for 
10 Degree of B A, vfter passing which tho 
udor graduate develops into a graduate But 
e may, if he pleases, piesent himself foi a still 
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ihu’ilier examinaiioi), wbicli cjualHics liitn for ibe 
Degree of M. A. 

The M. A. Degree marks Uio final stage iti 
the great highway of Arts. But the tJmbcisify 
student may branch off, at differeul points, by the 
roads which lead to licenses and degrees in other 
faculties. The candidate lor a license in 
Engineering may diverge at once, but he must 
have studied regularly in an afTiIialed school of 
Engineering for three yc.irs after Entrance 
before he presents himself for tlie first of the 
two successive examinations wliicli qualify him 
for a license. TJie candidates for a license in 
Medicine and Surgery and the candi dates for 
Degrees in any Eaculty, must hare passed the 
Eu’st Arts examination before they are admitted 
to examination in their special branches. And 
the candidate for a Degree in Law must have 
travelled one stage further along the high road of 
Arts, for he is not admitted to the examination 
in Law until he has qualified himself for the 
Degree of B A 

Eow it is in the Arts examinations that the 
recent changes have been made The general 
Entrance examuiation remains unaltered, and the 
alterations in the Eirst Arts examination are not 
very material As I understand them, they consist 
in the substitution of one history paper and two 
papers in physics for two history papers and one 
paper in chemistry, thus lucliniug the balance 
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sliglitK mon' m favour of jiIiNsical Miciici. liul 
tilt clntigts in the c\ammalioii for llio Dogroo 
otH jV-nu ot roll imjiortnncc llic cintlidatt 
for this ("cnmiintion mat present Innisolf in 
I ilher of two coiirsts which an known ns the A 
conr-o and tin 15 course, and whiih ina\ he 
dtstrihed with Midicitiil ncciimci ns the Arts 
course and tho Stience course Under the old 
s\ stem the iiuniherof snhji els which minhtlic 
taken up in each course was four, and in c,ich 
course lioth I nglish and '\fnthem ilics were 
compiilson siihjccts Under tho new si stem 
tho iiumlicr of the suliji cts which niai Im taken 
up III (itlier course has t«cn reduced to three, 
and 'Mental and 'Moril Seieiice 1ms licoii 
Kiibstitutoel for Mntlu matits ns a compiilsorj 
suhjecl in the V tonrse Again, under tho old 
SI stem tho 11 V i viininatioii was a pass 
examination, although those who pissed in it 
were graded 111 Ihrie diiisioas, those entered in 
tho first diiesion ranking in order of nioril 
Iho oxnmin ition for Honours in Vrts came 
suhscquenlli, hilt under tho old si stem no one 
could ohtim honours unless he hud pessed all tho 
previous examinations without a single failure 
Under tho new si stem tho subjects for tho B A 
examination are dii idcd into ‘Pass Subjects’ and 
corresponding ‘ Honours Subjects,’ tho latter 
boing tho former with niodiric<ilions and 
additions, so that tho student has tho ohoieo 
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eifclier of a Pass Degree or of an Honour Degree. 
TKe examination for the M A. Degree still 
remains as one which can be passed at a later 
stage, and has practically taken the place of the 
old examination for Honours in Arts. The object 
of these changes was to raise the standard of 
efficiency by making the subject fewer, and at 
the same time to enable the higher class of candi- 
dates for the B. A. Degree to have their superior 
abilities or attainments tested and rewarded 
by examination. They were under discussion 
for a good many years, and were agreed upon 
before I had anything to do with the TJniversity, 
and it would perhaps be presumptuous in 
me to express an opinion upon them. But as 
far as I can judge, they appear to me to be 
entuely in the right direction. They are 
certamly in accordance with the changes which 
recent experience at the English Universities 
has shown to be desirable. Their tendency is 
towards greater specialization and concentration 
at the later stages of the University course, 
and thus towards more exact and thorough 
knowledge of the subjects which the student 
applies himself to master. They also enable 
the student who desires to take up the more 
ambitious course of Honours to do so at an 
earlier stage than was possible under the old 
system. The course recjuired by the Calcutta 
University before the final stage can be reached 
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appears to me long n hen compared mth the 
ordmarr course ot the English Unireisities, and 
though I am arvaro that tho under graduate 
lusuallv begins here at an earlier age, jot it 
Mould prolxibh ho hold Hint the n itiio of India 
can and should begin his special and professional 
Morh earlier than the more slonh maturing 
Englesh south inmt tho Indian student nants 
IS not so much stimulants as solid food, and 
professional education sliouht m this countrv 
ho brought nearer to carh educ.ition than is 
iLsualh possible or desinhlo m England 
Morcoier, it is not oven one uho c,in afford tho 
tune required tor proceeding to the full Degree ot 
51 iV., and thoroforo thoopportumtj non afforded 
to tho aider and more onorgotio students ot 
presenting thomsehes for Ilonours at an earlier 
stage es an undoubted boon And it is highly 
desirable that o\ erj facihtv and encouragement 
should ho afforded to those ot our students u ho 
aim atEniiorsiU Ilonours The das is long 
past uhon a more degree ot tho Unnersity could 
bo used as a passport to oITico or employment 
Our graduates are non counted not by scores noi 
by hundreds hut by thousands As collegiate 
education has become more common, tho i aluo ot 
tho sj mhol M hioh denotes it has proportionately 
fillon, so that hero also no liaie a currency 
question to solio It may bo solved on 
hi metallic principles We cannot m ihe any 
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great or sudden change in our ordinary standards 
without causing injustice and hardship, hut we 
can and should enable our better students to 
show to what heights they can rise, and thus 
issue coinage of a higher standard which, under 
the healthy and natural influence of mutual 
competition, will adjust itself to the intellectual 
level of the times. It is to our Honour men 
that we are to look for those who are to fill the 
highest positions in public and professional life, 
and it is gratifying to find that not only is the 
number of graduates in Honours steadily 
increasing, but that the highest standard which 
they attam is steadily rising 

It would be premature to pronounce on the 
effect of changes which have been so recently 
made, but so far the experience derived from the 
new course of studies is decidedly encouraging 
I am informed that m the knowledge of English 
literature shown by the B A candidates there 
has been a very marked improvement, that in the 
opinion of those actually engaged in instruction 
in philosophy, the present BA is probably 
quite equal to the old M A , and that there has 
been similar improvement, though perhaps not 
^<5 stuuto the same extent, in the other branches, 
ambitious nly what should be expected of a system 
earlier stage mpels the more mature student to 
system. Thee his energies on those branches of 
University bdiich he has a real aptitude instead 
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or ilissiinfnin lliiMii on m uiuliih lnr!;i) iiumli( r 
or hlllljtcls 

Through tlio kinilne‘''( or llio llcgislnr 1 
InNo been snpplitil \Mth somo rnclM nnd tlgurM 
I)( iring on Ihe ri snlK or tho n cenl i";!!!]!!!! itioni 
Ilut b'rore conic: into thorn I ihoulil ( xphun 
lint in order to nmoie hurdshipi which might 
othcruiKU hnie li' in catf-id In tin clmnges in 
tin eoiir^i ot •'ludii-i, Mipph iiicntnrc I'A mid 
1! V (xniniintions were held in 'Mn\ 18S1 tor 
the piirpO'O or giviiu slndeiite nlrt id\ on tin 
liiiuersih books one more thmiti ot prisuntiii!, 
Ihem«el\c*s in tin course nboiil to be supcrsidcd 
Thus the cndunles or to dn\ include not onh 
Ihosi who tn\u pissed Ihur Degree c\nnunntions 
in tin pit sent tetr, but nlso those who pissed in 
the siippleini ntin exnminition or 18S1 The 
Tnel ot these bupplcnientin cximiniitioiislmMii, 
been hold, together with llio change ot dates, has 
exercised a disturbing inniiciico on our slntcslics, 
and makes it more dimcult than usual to compirc 
the results ot siicccssico tears Lest I should 
wuirj ton willi a contusing amt ot figures, I 
will confine mjstir, in tlio results I am about to 
sbiti , to the more iiopular faculties of jVrts and 
Ijaw, and shall not attempt to workout thu 
statistics supplied bt the faculties of Medicine 
ind Engineering 

The number ot candidates for tho goncril 
Eiilr nice examination stdl shows a marked and 
01 
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rapid increase. In tlie year 1883 my predecessor 
mentioned as an unprecedented fact tliat it 
had exceeded 3,000. In the folio-wing year it 
rose to 3,591, and in the present year it has 
come up to no less than 4<,317 , hut this increase 
may, perhaps, he partly accounted for hy the 
greater length of the interval since the last 
examination As to the P. A examination, I 
believe that for purposes of comparison the 
numher of candidates for the supplementary 
examination in 1884 should he added to the 
candidates for the last ordinary examination. 
If this IS done, the numbers show 1,579 as 
against 1,495 in the previous year. So also the 
aggregate of those who presented themselves 
for the supplementary examination and the* last 
ordinary examination for the Degree of B. A. is 
677 as against 501 in the previous year. Dor 
the Degree of Bachelor of Laws there have 
been 143 candidates in 1885 as compared with 
93 m the year before. So much for the 
apphcations Now let us consider the results. 
And here I may disregard the supplementary 
examination and confine myself to the working 
of the new system, and of so much of the old 
system as remains unchanged. Out of the 906 
entries for the D A. examination, 40 passed in the 
first division or class, 216 in the second, and 182 
in the third, making 437 in all, or a percentage 
of over 48 per cent This is a slight improvement 
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on ISS!, wlien tiu |)('rerntni,t of success vns n 
liitk o\('r 10 or tlio 12S cnmlulntei for tlio 
H V 1 \nimn ilioii, IG |U‘-''Ltl \ntli lionours 
in tlio fir'-l tin i-ion (I cannot Iiol]) tliinkin^ tlmt 
th'-s IK n inon njiproprntt term fornn honour 
conrM,) n piKKtil nitli liononrK in tho sicond 
tlniKion, nntl SGG p iKKotlnithont honours, nmhing 
n total of orn pcrccntnip of 72 CO on the 
ciilnoK lIcrothoretKmtr\ innrKrtl iinprmtmcnt 
on the ^<nr ISSl, nlicn tlio jiortcntngo of 
pi' (K (thoro nns no honour coiin-c then for the 
U V Bcgrct) lull 10 llcniciiih(,nng nhiilMO 
InM' hcirtl iiliout (ho dmnettr of IhoKonho 
pa'Kctl, no tiro tiititlcil to rogaril llioi rcKiiltsiis 
•KitiKfnctori in tho t^triiiii lor tlio Dogreo 
of M V 11 pa'KCtl out of n loliil of 01, ns 
ngaiii't Cl out of FO in 18SI Hie nltcntioii 
m tho i.'tnniinntion nntl ton'Lqin.nl rii'ingof 
tilt vf inilaril hiis tlouhllt'K iilftcltil the minilxirs 
In tin ncntitmical stir lust rtftrrcil to h\ iin 
prtilcctKKor, 0 5 tanthdntiK stootl for the Dogrto 
of Ihchtlor of I>a«K and 02 ohlnintd it Vt tho 
lattKl L\nminntion then ntro 1)1 cindidntes for 
the B L Dtgrtc and 77 wore Kucccssful, 10 in 
tho first dll iKion and 07 in tho second 

Ivon ivo come to tho rntmnco o\nminntion 
litre, out of a total of 1,317, 1,110 onli linio 
passed, being n percontago of less than 31 This 
undouhtcdlj marls an c\coplioiinllj largo 
proportion of failures Tlio percentages of success 
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in tlie three preceding years were (omitting 
decimals) 47, 46, and 49, and the drop to less 
than 34 is very big. The large number of 
failures has naturally enough caused much 
disappointment and given rise to a good deal of 
comment, and it has been suggested that the 
difference between the results of the last and 
of previous examinations indicates an element 
of variability and arbitrariness which is not 
creditable to the system These criticisms have, 
as was most proper, been made the subject of 
very careful consideration by the Syndicate As 
regards the past, the Syndicate have come to the 
conclusion that there is no foundation for the 
suggestion that the general results of the 
examinations have been vitiated by caprice, ferror 
or unfairness. And as regards the future, they 
have proposed certain modifications in the system 
of examinations which it is hoped will go far 
towards meeting the undoubted difficulties which 
have to he encountered in examining such an 
enormous host of candidates The number of 
moderators is to he doubled, and in addition 
to the ordinary Examiners for the Entrance 
examination, there will he four head Examiners, 
one for each of the four subjects of examination 
The duties of the head Examiner in each subject 
will he to prepare the examination papers, to look 
over ten per cent, of all the answer papers marked 
by each of the other Examiners in his subject. 
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to call tliLir nltcntionlo am want ot umtomila 
lo irding marl s, or to nnb (li!,crop.incj in 
tlio \\ork which hu inn\ notice, and, in anj 
ca'-e ho thinks proper, to return the p ipor to 
anj L'caininer It is also the diitb of the head 
Lxamincr m each suhjtcl to call the I Miminors 
together hcforo thij hegin to look oicr tho 
papers, and to (\plnm to them the aiaj in 
which ho considers that tho questions should ho 
answered 

Tho C.IUSCS which led to the recent faihirus 
are to lie further considered he the Senate, and 
it IS not proper for me to express in opinion 
upon them Two cxplnnatioiis, however, ma\ 
ho suggested which reflect no discredit either 
oiiaixamincrs or on examinees One is that tho 
n cent cliango in dates h is distnrhed tho cl iss 
imngemonts in tho schools which prepare for 
the evamiiiation, and tli it eonsequonllj hoa s has o 
heen sent up who, if tho old arrangements had 
reni lined, w ould not haao presented tlicniselies 
until BIX months later Another is that tho 
new institutions, which to tho satisfaclion ot 
ill who ire interested in education aro springing 
up ill o\or tho eouiitij and aro showing 
symptoms ot hcillhy iiid aigoroiis life, hiio 
not jot oompletolj succeeded m giuging our 
Uniacrsitj standard, and haic, as w as natural 
enough, formed somewhat too sangumo an 
estimate ot the capabilities and piospocts ot their 
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pupils If these explanations arc correct, tlie 
evil is one which will in course of time right 
itself. 

But whatever improvements we may mtroducc 
mto our examining machinery, the magnitude 
of the task with which our examiners have 
to grapple will always he a source of great 
difficulties, and undoubtedly supplies food for 
serious reflection. We have, as I have said, 
undertaken to act as the principal testing 
machine of higher education for the whole of 
the Bengal Presidency. The numbers with 
which we have to deal grow every year, and 
the burden imposed upon us does not appear to 
have been materially lessened by our young 
sister University at Lahore, a lady of tender 
years, at whose birth I was privileged to assist 
shortly after my arrival in this country. You 
are aware that the project of founding another 
University has recently been revived, and has 
been made the subject of communications with 
our Syndicate. Last summer a letter was laid 
before the Syndicate in which they were asked 
whether it was true that an opimon had been 
held to the effect that the Calcutta University was 
overburdened with work, and would be relieved 
by the removal of the schools and colleges in 
the North-Western Provinces from connection 
with it , m short, that the Calcutta University 
authorities would be glad to get rid of those 
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schools and colleges The Syndicate replied 
that they iveie not aware of such an opinion 
being held, and that they did not think the 
University would he benefited by the severance 
suggested I was not present at, and took no 
pait in, the deliberations of the Syndicate on the 
subject, and I am not personally aware of the 
precise grounds on which the reply was based, 
hut I can well imagme that the form of the 
leply was much influenced by the form of the 
request The very last thing that we should 
he disposed to say to our friends in the Noith 
"West IS that wo should be glad to get nd of 
tliem On the contrary, wc welcome them, 
and the more of them that come to us the better 
wo shall be pleased We are proud to number 
among our graduates such men as Ohotay Lai 
Sarma, who has just taken one of the highest 
places m the last B A evammation, and u e hope 
that the Agra College will send us many more 
of his like But if I were asked whether there 
might not he room for yet another University 
in the Bresideiioy of Bengal, and whether the 
establishment of such a University would really 
prejudice the interests of our own, I for one 
should have no hesitation as to the answer which 
I should make Bemembering as I do that 
the population of the Lower Provinces alone is 
60 millions of people and that the population 
of the North Western Provinces and Oudh is 
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d4 millioTis, that is to say, nearly equal to that 
of the whole German Empire ; icmcmhering also 
that our hold, the hold of this University, on the 
people is now so firm and sure that u e need fear 
no competition, T would say that, if and 
whenever a scheme is matured for eslahli shinty 
a University in the neighbouring ]h’ 0 \ iiices, and 
if we obtain satisfactory assurance Hint there 
will be no lowering ot those high University 
standards of which we are so justly proud, then 
we would not turn the cold shoulder on our non 
sister, but would welcome her as a helpmate, 
recognising that in the vast field of Indian 
education there is room for an almost unlimited 
number of workers, and an almost indelinite 
variety of systems , 

In the course of the remarks which I made 
just now, I mentioned the name of Mr Cliotay 
Lai Sarma, as one of the most distinguished 
graduates of the year. He took the first place 
in the first dmsion in English, and in justice to 
those who took corresponding places in other 
divisions, I ought to mention their names also 
The first division in Mental and Moral Science 
was monopohzed by Mr Jogmdrakumar Smha 
of the Metropolitan Institution, the Eirst 
Division in Physics and Chemistry by Mr. 
Basanticharan Smha of the Presidency College. 
Mr Baikunthanath Kabiraj of the General 
Assembly’s Institution stood at the head of the 
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Pirsf DiMMon m Sanskrit, iiml 3Ir Satiicli inclri 
l{a\ of tliL rre'-Kloiic\ Collt!,e at flio head of 
the liiTit UiMsion in ‘Nfatliematics In tho "M A 
rvimination ilr Vsutosh 'Mooktrjeo, to nliose 
achioicmcnfs ma predecessor referred in 18SJ, 
ninintaiiis Ins pre oininenco is n Jfnflieinaticmn, 
and, for tho siko of tho profession ton Inch I 
Ixdon^, I am ghd to see that ho has desoted 
linnself to the stnd\ of tho Hn , and h is carried off 
the gold ined il reeonlh offered for comjietilion 
among Ian etiidenfs hj ma friend Jlaharaja Sir 
Tatindro Mohnn Tagore In tin actual nnmhor 
of marks obtained ho has hcen surpisscd h\ 
3Ir Kumudinikanta Bondjopulhana, nho takes 
tho first place m I’hasical Science, and has been 
run a’tra hard In Mr Raja Bahadur, tho single 
first tl iss man in Pcrsi in 

Among tho laidcmical caents of tho year 
should lie mentioned a change in the constitution 
of tho Syndicate, a boda nhicb, though not 
direotly recognised by our Act of foundation, is 
practically tho Eaccutiao Committeo of tho 
Uniaersity AVlicii addressing you in ^larch, 
1881, ray predecessor remarked that it miglit bo 
a matter for consideration aihetbcr, in aieav of 
tbe enlarged numbers and oa.tonded influence of 
the Univorsita, tho time had not come foi 
reconstituting the Syndicate on a yiider basis so 
IS to secure a inoic adequate representation of 
the several faculties A change in tins diioclion 
Go 
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has since taken effect. The Sydicate formerly 
consisted of the Vice-Chancellor and six 
inemhers, of whom three were elected hy the 
Paculty of Arts, and one hy each of the other 
Vacuities. The six members have now become 
ten, the representatives of the Vacuity of Arts 
having been increased by two, and those of the 
Vacuities of Law and Medicine by one each. 

Sub]ect to one exception to which I will 
refer hereafter, there has been no addition to 
our endowments during the course of the last 
year. But in connexion with this subject, I 
have an announcement to make which may be 
of interest to University students You may 
remember that, about two years ago. Professor 
Monier Wilhams brought forward some sugges- 
tions for founding Government scholarships to be 
held by Indian students desirous of continuing 
their studies in England. The Government of 
India gladly supported these suggestions and 
sent proposals on the subject to the Secretary of 
State But there were complications which 
impeded the further progress of the scheme. 
In the first place. Professor Williams wished the 
scholars to reside at the new Indian Institute 
which he has been so instrumental m founding 
at Oxford But it was not considered expedient 
that the scholarships should be necessarily 
attached to any particular institution, either at 
Oxford or elsewhere. This part of the scheme. 
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I m!i\ montion, lins been knocked on tlio 
licnd In tlio decision ot ilio Ovtord Uni\ orsity 
authorities not to allow the budding ot the 
Institute to bo uswl for residence Then it 
was suggested that tbo soliolnrslups should bo 
conncctcil sntb ■aliat is called tho Statiitorj 
CimI Sen ice But there were grc.it dfilciilties 
in tbo was ot giiing cITtct to this suggestion, 
and 01 entualh , I am glad to saj , tho Secrctnrj 
ot State has made up his mind to roicrt to what 
was the principal object ot the Goiemmcnt ot 
India in proposing the foundation ot tho 
Boholarslups, and to regard them ns primanlj 
if not t\chisi\oU intended to promote tbo 
higher education in India Accordinglj they 
will, Iholioit, 1)0 simplj awarded, m tho first 
iiistancc, to promising jouiig men, natiicsof 
India, who an desirous of completing their 
education at an 1 ngbsli Uiiiicrsili It is 
proposed that thc\ should bo placed at tho 
dispos,al ot tho Uniitrsilics ot Calcutta, Jlndms, 
BomBai , and tho I’linjab, in such order ns may 
ho determined, and these Uniicrsities will select 
tor them louiigmenot proied ahilitj , ot good 
conduct, iiidot strong plijsical constitution, who 
iro willing to go to Lngland, wath tho consent 
ot thoir tamihcs, to complete a Uni\ orsity 
education The scholars will probnblj bo selected 
as m tho English Uim orsitios bj compotitivo 
examination, subject to the conditions to svhioh 
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I have referred They will he requu’ed to 
proceed either to the University of Oxford 
or to the University of Cambridge, and 
the tenure of the scholarship will be strictly 
dependent on good conduct in England and 
continued progress in study 

Now I have had a good many inquiries made 
to me at various times about these scholarships, 
and I hope that none of you will run away with 
exaggerated notions of what they are to do for 
you In the first place, bear in mind that, when 
estabhshed — and they have not been estabbshed 
yet — ^they will be only six in number, that is to 
say, two a year, as they are to run for three 
years each You may ask, T\niat are these 
among so many ^ The answer is, that in 
educational matters, the Government cannot do, 
and should not attempt to do, one tenth or 
one-thousandth part of what is required. All that 
it can do is to make a start, to indicate the way in 
which it desires that things should go and then 
to leave the rest to be done by private 
enterprise or private liberality, or by means of 
funds locally raised and not directly under 
Government control We know very well that 
there arc a good many young men m this 
country who can well afford to go to England 
without assistance from Government or from 
any one else We also know that there are 
private individuals and associations who are 
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willm:; nnd nblc to supph Riich asRistnnco w hero 
it iR renlh required T-ilcn liv tliomRoh cr, 
ilitRO Rcliolnrsliips nro, I ndmit, ii mere drop in 
the ocem Hut tlio\ nro r nlimhlo nnd I hope 
thoiMilIho \nlupd, is m earnest of tlio desiro 
nnd intention of tin Goicrnment in this mntter, 
and ns an indication of its Mens ns to the nnj 
in ivliich tune nnd monei can lie profitnlih spent 
hi students and those iilio nro interested in then 
welfare Wo holieio, nnd no lUsh to sh on tint 
nc holieie, that if a loiing Indian has the tune 
and encrgi to spare, one of the host nnis in 
nliicli ho can prop,ire himself for netiio life, 
nhether that life tnhc the form of i learned 
profession, of litoraturo or science, of such crafts 
osoinginccring and the like, of mercantile or 
indiLstnal hasmess, or of Goiornment sonico, is 
hi goiOn to Lngland, nnd spending n lear or tno 
there in good, honest, hard work Wo holioio 
that from intcroourso of this kind hetiiecn the 
tno countries siihstantial ndiantngo mil nccriio 
to hotli I iflj jears igo, tho Goiernmont of 
Indii resolied llinl tho grcit object of tho 
British Goiornment ought to ho tho piomotion 
of European litci itiiie and seionco iinong tho 
natii os of Indi 1,’ nnd though tho policy thus 
indicated Ins hoeii iiisoly supplomonted hy a 
recognition of tho laluo of indigonous loarning, 
and hy an noknon lodgment of tho trutli that the 
duty of tho Government with respect to 
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education lies not only towards the learned or 
potentially learned few, hut also and even 
primarily towards the ignorant many, yet, so far 
as higher education is concerned, Macaulay’s 
minute and Lord William Bentmck’s resolution 
have for fifty years remained the key-note of 
English educational policy in India. As for this 
University, the principles laid down in 1835 form 
the very essence of its constitution English is a 
compulsory subject m all its courses ; English is 
the medimn through which all its examinations 
are conducted ; and though it does not neglect 
to foster and reward proficiency either in the 
classical or in the vernacular languages of the 
East, yet it is to instruction m English literature 
and European science that it devotes its main 
attention But if Western learning in this 
country is to be anything more than a frail 
exotic, if it is to strike root, and bear fruit and 
propagate its kind, if the students of this 
University are to carry on and develop the work 
which their European teachers have begun, then 
-as pioneers of the new learnmg, they must do what 
was done by the pioneers of the new learnmg at 
the close of the European middle ages — go forth 
and seek it and study it in its native home Thus 
only will they acquire the spirit as distinguished 
from the form of that which they have learnt, 
and which it will be their mission and duty to 
practise and to teach. 
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And nlml ib true ot hfcraturo nnd science 
IS true nlso ot tlio practical arts, indnslnts, and 
occupations It Indi i is to lictter the condition 
ot its daiU lito nnd to doielop its material 
resources In improi iiig its doctors, agriculturists, 
manufacturer!!, Liigiiieers, it must do so In 
sending tlio best ot them to stud} in I iiropo So 
again luth respect to our Ians and institutions 
■\\chaiL Lodilicd largo hranches of Indian 1 in 
on Lnglish principles in recasting s)slenis ot 
Ioc.ll goiernment, no liaso copied largeU from 
Inghsh models It mil ho tho dut} ot mam 
ot sou to evpound nnd administer these Ians, 
totihe an nctne part in tho norhing of those 
institutions Uut a Knowledge and appreciation 
ot the true moaning and import ot these Ians 
and institutions is not to lio dorn ed from hooks 
alono , it mas he learnt more effcetualK h\ 
attendance at rnglish Iasi courts, and, I mas 
add, h} ohsorsation ot the actual srorking ot 
English tonn councils and English sestnes 
B} such modes as tlieso will }ou learn not 
morel} si hat to imitate, hut, also, that si hioli is 
equally important, si hat to asoid 

lor}Oumusthy no means suppose that I 
nish to depreciate your homo learning and your' 
home institutions or to hold up foreign models 
lor yoiu" ovclusis e imitation All that I wash to 
insist on IS the advantage to ho derived from 
free mtorcoursohetsveen countries so intimately 
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connected as England and India. Professor 
Max Muller recently delivered a course of 
eloquent and instructive lectures at tlie Englisli 
University of Cambridge, and entitled tliem — 
“India, wbat can it teach us If a teacher of 
hke mind were addressing an audience of Indian 
University students, he would take for his 
theme — ^what England can teach them And he 
would tell his pupils that they had misunderstood 
his teaching and misapplied his moral if, in 
endeavouring to become English, they had ceased 
to remain Indian 

The subject of these scholarships is one in 
which I take a special interest, because I belong 
to an ancient and famous Oxford College which 
has, during the last generation, established 
an exceptionally close connection with India 
Professor Momer Williams and Mr Markby are 
among its Eellows, and its Head, Professor 
Jowett, who is now the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University, is, I believe, the last survivmg 
member of Mr. (Lord) Macaulay’s Committee 
which established the system of competitive 
examination for entrance to the Indian Civil 
Service It is the college which is usually chosen 
by those probationers for the Indian Civil Service 
who study at the University of Oxford, and it has, 
I believe, numbered among its undergraduates 
more students from India and the East than 
any other college at Oxford or Cambridge. If 
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Calcutta student should find Ins wav to 
the TJnn oraih of Oxford, I can asbUi o him of 
a hc-vttj V elcomo nt Balhol College And should 
am such go to England, cither n ith the iid of a 
scholarship or othcrniso, let me give him a fen 
frieiidlv hints n'liich inav possibly ho of service 
to him In the first pi ice, ho must remomher 
that England is an o vpensii o countr j , cspeciallv 
for foreigners, and ho should not go there unless 
he secs his nm to £150 or £200 a year foi 
three or four ^ears Then ho should trv to 
combine professional studies nitli the Umversitj 
course After leaving Oxford or'Camhndgo, ho 
should go for a vear nt least to a Hospital 
or to an Inn of Court or to an engineering 
norhshop His aim should ho to mikc himself 
a thoroughlj trained specialist in some one 
branch It n ould of course he desirable that 
he should take an English Umveisitv Degree 
l^or this purpose, he nould, under present 
arrangements, he required to remain at the 
University three academical years, that is to 
saj, practioall} two venrs and eight months 
But I am not vv ithout liope that the English 
Universities might he induced to admit students 
from the Indian Universities on the same terms 
as those on vvhioh students from affiliated 
colleges are idmitted, that is to s ij , n ould give 
those who have belonged for two or three yeais 
to an Indian Univ ersitv an English Degree after 
60 
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residence for two academical years, or practically 
one year and eiglit months. This subject is 
one on which I am in correspondence with the 
Vice-Chancellor of the Oxford University, and 
to which I shall have to direct the attention 
of the Syndicate 

So much as to what the student should do 
in England Now as to what he should do on 
his return, and about this I would only give 
him one hint which I hope he will take without 
offence Do not let him come back under the 
impression that the obligation conferred by the 
residence abroad is on his side, or that by 
availmg himself of the advantage afforded to him 
of completing his education in Europe, he has 
thereby established a claim upon the Government 
The field of Government employment is 
very limited, and though the Government is 
always glad to get good men, it does not wish 
to monopolize their services. There are many 
other careers besides Government employment 
which a young man can adopt with honour 
and profit to himself and his country, and for 
which a European education is sjiecially 
valuable, and I hope that every student who goes 
from here to Europe will qualify himself for, 
and wiU be prepared on his return to adopt, 
some one of those careers 

I referred just now to some of the students 
who had specially distinguished themselves m 
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tlio rcK.nt exnimimtions Ja t mo pis'f from Hit 
livint, (o lilt tUntl, from those who ore (lostmcd, 
ns wo hope to cnrrt on Ihi work of our 
Unuorsilt nnil mmnl'im ils rupul ition in the 
future, to those who hnso sertetl ifnmldono 
it honour in the juist It h met t nnd jiropt r thnt 
on ocoMons such ns this we Hliould liold tliem 
in nflcotiointo r< iiicmhnnci , nnd ri co^msint; 
thvl WL, the incmli' rt of this Uiinenils, nre 
one prt it fmuh , lit hi togcthi r nnd innintnininR 
our continuiti of existence h\ Mrtuo of eommoii 
Rsmpnthies nnd common tnditions, Miould tnko 
this opjiortumtx of pn\ing our ikht of grntitndu 
to those who lime gone lx fort us 

I said tint there wns one c'ccoplinn to tho 
nh«cncoof recent endow menlx It is nn exception 
of n towelling clnncter Dr Af cC inn’s connsetion 
with tho llcngnl 1 diiuitionnl Si nice wns hut 
short , hut he wns n most cITitiLnl nnd popular 
prof cs-or nnd w as much Ixiloi eil h\ tiis pupils 
lie wns made n lUtow of tho llnuersitv in 
18Sf Ilut died in liiiin of tint \cnr hefore 
his nnmo could ho prinli d ns that of n Ttllow 
in tho Cnltnihir Tho students of tho I’residencj 
College put up i tnhltt m tho College Lihriri 
in honour of his memon , nnd h railed morn 
sum of nionoj to the Cnlcuttn Dnncrsitj for tho 
purpose of aw nrding nn niinunl mctlnl licnring 
his nnmo to thnt gradunto of tho Prcstdoiioy 
College who should ohtnm the highest iiumhor 
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of marks in the B.A. examinations for Honours 
in Mathematics 

Two other recently appointed Bellows of the 
University, a Bengali poet and a European 
Doctor, Bahu Adharlal Sen and Dr. Kenneth 
Stuart, were lost to us soon after their 
appomtment 

Mr. Montriou’s connection with this Univer- 
sity was of much longer standing, and he was 
one of the oldest of our Bellows He was 
Professor of Law in the Presidency College, and 
always took great interest in the proceedings of 
our Baculty of Law Two of the Judges of the 
Calcutta High Court, both themselves Bellows 
of the University, are among his former pupils, 
and his name will long be held in affectionate 
remembrance by his friends and colleagues at 
the Calcutta Bench and Bar. 

I have referred to the proposals which have 
at various times been made for founding a 
University in the North-Western Provinces Had 
such a University ever been founded, the 
foremost place in it would probably have been 
taken by one whom death has removed from us 
this year Mr A S Harrison, who began his 
Indian career as an Educational Inspector of 
Bengal, was for many years the honoured and 
beloved Principal of the Muir Central College 
at Allahabad. By the deep and constant interest 
he took in his pupils he succeeded in winning 
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iliLir mitiro Loiintiintt, niul nITuction, iiml Ins 
(kilh \Mi‘< (loeph motirmd 1)\ nil lliu viclo cirolt, 
who Kilt n him 

Immiili itolv nliOM (ho immuot Mr Montriou 
on lilt roll or onr Si unto MniiK (ho naniu of 
ono who ill lints inon thiin Mich n pusmi, 
iiolieo ns cm ho {,i\i ii (o him (o ilni nio rtconl 
of (ho inrK lift of Krishnn 'Mohim llniitrji 
carrits us Kick (o (lit iiif iiici of Lii^lish 
tsluc.i(ioii in 111 iii^il Uoni in I'll 1, iinil rtttiiiti!; 
Ins tirliis( school tsliit itionnlii pitlislinli mIucIi 
wns unilcr (lit immisliilo Miperinttniltiico of 
DiMil linn, Ins ihililiis soon itlncltsl (liu 
iKtntion of (he i iilij,hli ntil ami philnnthropio 
u ilclimakcr, «ho sui( him (o (ho Ilimlii College 
Hero ho lituimo n h iilnig spirit in (ho Kniiil 
of soiithful anil somotthat inipiilsiio rtforniors 
ulio gntlurtil roiiml anil ilurnoil (Iitir mspirition 
from the gif ltd Lurisinn, Dtrorio It Mas 
during (his pirioil of his lift that ho staittd a 
Mctkh noMspiptr tnlltd tho ‘ 1 miuirtr’ Mhieli 
freoli triticirnl (ho priiiciplts Iio(li of Hinduism 
and of Chrislminfn Tho iiott inlluenco under 
Mhicli ho fell Mas of a sen differLiit chnrnotor 
lie M ts tho second of Dr DiilT’s convorts, 
and Mas leipti/ed hj him as a Christian in tho 
near 1S32 It is clinrictoristic of that gre it and 
large minded iiiissionan , m hoso zeal m ns tor truth 
and not for dogma, and Mhose concoptioii of 
Christianity rose far ahoio (ho diTeronces of 
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sects, that neither of these converts embraced 
the particular denommation to which Dr Duff 
himself belonged. In 1837 Mr. Banerji was 
ordained a Deacon, and a church was built for 
him in Cornwallis Square, which, I am told, still 
goes by the name “Kristo Bando’s Church.” 
He was incumbent of this church until 1852, 
when he accepted an appointment as Professor of 
Bishop’s College, a post which he held for fifteen 
years It was here that he wrote his best 
known work, the Dialogues of Hindu Philosophy 
It was at this time also that his connection with 
this University first began He was appointed 
a Pellow of the University in 1858, a year after 
its foundation, and he was subsequently for three 
years President of Paculty of Arts, and long 
acted as one of the University examiners. In 
1869 he resigned his professorship, and spent 
the remainder of his life at Calcutta, where he 
was one of the best known, most energetic and 
most influential of our citizens. In 1876 the 
University conferred on him the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws, a distinction of which it 
IS wisely parsimonious, and which he shared 
with three others only Doctor Banerji was a 
remarkable linguist, and is said to have known 
ten languages well, besides possessing a general 
knowledge of most of the dialects spoken in 
India. But his life was anything but that of a 
mere scholar. He threw himself ardently into all 
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thnt X' U\ mg mul xlimng m Ihn poonl and 
intflleclinl mo^tmtnls nrniiml Imn, oiiUrod 
IinriiK and •innintliilicilU into llii: liiglitot 
iispintionsot limcomilr\iiKH,nnd did iioldi'diuu 
(lu> protaic diilic of tin Miiiiii ipal ComimKion, 
of ahicli he Wat cUrtc^l n nil iiilicr in IfeSl borne 
iiolion of llie riiigL iiml tnriclt of hit interests 
nnv If g-«iied Iw ginnciiii, iit the list of the 
bocielics with which In was connected duriiii, 
the last star of hit life I find tint in tlint 
sear he was \ ns I’n ideiit of the Ilethiiiie 
bociils,of whitli lielmd formerh liea-ii I’rcsident, 
Memlh r of the I’hilolo„K il roininiltee of the 
\sutic Socit la of lltng’il, ^ ice I’residtiit of the 
llhowanipore 'ioim. Mi n i*Cliristi in iVssociation, 
Jfemlier of tin Conimlttia. of the Caleiitta School 
Uooh Sotiela, I’lasnh lit of the Iniliiii \'vsoci ilioii, 
Chniriniii of the Imlmn la'a„iie, I’resident of 
the Soeiela for the improaemont of Ilingnli 
T/inaiingo and Litemtiire, and 'Nfemlier of tho 
l/Ksil Cominilteo of tho Seen t\ for promoting 
Christian Knowleilgt Hit late-l puhlie 
appearance was at the Calcutta Dioeosnii 
Coiiferoiico held last Iniiiiara, when ho tooh an 
aetiaepirt in tho del) lies on the formation of a 
Diou san Council JnAfna Instheclosid his long, 
aseful and mails sided life at the ripo ago of 
Bestiilj two 

1 haso dwelt on tho dotnils of Dr Dnnorji’s 
life lujcaaso his sans essentially a local reputation, 
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and I doubt whether he was much known 
except hy those who were familiar with Calcutta 
and its ways. Par wider was the fame of the 
journalist and orator whose untimely death, we 
had to deplore in the summer of 1884), and, if 
my reference to him to-day is brief, it is because 
I well remember the eloquent terms in which 
his character and qualities were described and 
his services were recounted at the great Town 
Hall meetmg held to do him posthumous honour 
a year ago. No one was a more representative 
man of his time and country than Kristodas Pal. 
Born of humble parentage and starting with no 
advantages from wealth, caste or social rank, by 
honest hard work, by sheer perseverance and 
tenacity of purpose, he raised himself to a 
foremost place in the councils of his city, of Ms 
province, and of the empire Succeeding, at the 
age of some of the graduates of to-day, to the 
management of one of the oldest organs of 
public opinion in this country, by the readmess 
and versatility of his pen, by the patient 
industry which he displayed in mastering 
the details of the subjects with which he 
undertook to deal, by the fairness, breadth and 
moderation of his utterances, he gradually and 
steadily advanced its reputation during his 
twenty-three years of editorship, and raised it 
from a nearly moribund condition to the first 
place among native Indian Journals, A landless 
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man himsolf, ho won the comploto oonQdonco o£ 
tho landed anstooraov of tho province, and as 
Seoretarj to tho British Indian Association ho 
hocamo thoir honoured friend, their chosen 
representative and thoir trusted adv isor Alter 
having served his apprenticeship in tho municipal 
discussions ot tho Calcutta Corporation ho 
was appointed Jlerahor of the Legislative 
Council of Bengal, and there at once made lus 
marh as a readj and formidable dohatei Tho 
reputation which he gamed m this field desig 
nated him in public opinion ns tho appropriate 
successoi ot Sir Jotindro Mohun Tagore m tho 
Council of tho Governor General, and it was 
during this period ot his career that I learnt to 
respect him as an opponent and v aluo him as a 
councillor, and acquired the right to mourn him 
as a friend He nas a rdlon ot tho Univorsitj, 
and there was no suh3ect m which he took a 
keener and more constant mtcrest than that ot 
national education The Minute iihich he wrote 
for tho Indian Text hook Committee on n hich 
he served in 1879 is a model ot thorough and 
painstaking iioik, and the eiidenoo nhich he 
gave before tho Bengal Proi inoial Committee ot 
the Education Commission abounds in useful 
criticism and valuable suggestions His early 
death at the age of forty five, when a hrilhant 
and useful careei seemed still before him, was 
the subject of national lamentation, and in 

67 
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truth as a personal friend, as a private citizen 
and as a pu])lic character tliero ha^ o hoon few in 
recent times who have been more sincerely and 
deservedly mourned than JCristodas Pal. 

The death-roll of the year is inscribed with 
another name, the name oC one who w'as not a 
native of India, and who never set foot on 
Indian soil, but wdio should be held in undying 
remembrance by evciy Indian University. 
Among the long series of Governors-Gencral 
whose portraits look down on us from the w'alls 
of Government House, there hangs the portrait 
of a single Secretary of State, and it is not 
without reason that this solitary exception has 
been made. Of all the English statemen wdio 
have held the office of Secretary of State for 
India there is none wdio has left .so deep a mark 
on tills country as Lord Halifax and of all Ins 
services to India there is none greater, more 
enduring, or more far sweeping than that which 
he rendered when he laid down in broad, definite 
and unfaltering lines the system of modern 
Indian education. 

The great despatch of 1854.., the charter of 
Indian education, marks the beginning of what 
may be called the fourth period of the history 
of education under the British Government of 
India 

The first period was the period of indifference, 
when the Biitish rulers of Bengal (and I will 
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lonfino in\Pi.lC to Bcngnl in mldrtvnng n 
Ciilculti niidiencc) were for too tnisih engaged 
in mailing and orgmiring tlicir conqucit-i and 
in Milling their Slaloms of roiLinioand judicial 
adminiatritioii, to ha\o Icisuro for such matters 
as (slucatioii 'Ihtrt Mere indeed, indiiidual 
exceptions It Mas during tins period tint arreii 
Ilasliiigs cstahlishwl the Calcutta Madraasa 
for llahomed ms, and that Tonathan d)unc,m 
founded the Sanskrit College at Benares for tlio 
lieiiefit of learned llimlus It Mas during this 
period also that the modi st inissionare enterprise 
of Cana, "Marshman and Alard sowed the seeds 
Minch haao since borne such goodie fruit ns the 
Irco Church and General Assomhlv’s Institutions 
But these clTorls were duo to indieiduals of 
oecoptionnl enterprise and enlightenment, and 
the lime had not act eomo when Iho duta 
of the St itc, ns sueli, m the matter of t duailion 
was recognised or admitted AMien the subject 
of Indiin education aias first brought up in 
tho Lnglisli I’nrliaincnt, the ntmosphoro of 
discussion aias clouded ba religious prejudice 
and pohtical apprehensions It was not until 
1813, and then not aa itbout stubborn and bitter 
opposition that M ilberforco carried his “ pious 
clauses,” and that tho Goa ernor General in Counoil 
was authorised bj charter to doaoto out of 
bis surplus income (a precarious source of 
ondoaa ment) a Ukli of rupees to the rovia nl and 
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improYement of literature and the encouragement 
of the learned natives of India, and the 
introduction and promotion of a knowledge of 
the sciences among the inhabitants of the British 
territories of India 

Then began what may he called, with 
reference to the action of Government, the period 
of Orientalism, for the first Educational despatch 
of 1813 pointed to the revival and encouragement 
of Sanskrit learning as the chief goal at which 
Government should aim. With the outlines of 
the famous controversy between the Anglicists 
and the Orientahsts we are all supposed to 
be familiar, and we have often been told in 
blue books and other forms of light literature, 
how David Hare and Bam Mohun Boy, the 
English watchmaker and Hindu reformer, laid 
their heads together and struck out a scheme of 
education which proved to have in it greater 
vitality than any of the proposals which had 
come from Leadenhall Streeh; how, in 1817, 
they, by the aid of subscriptions raised among the 
native gentlemen of Calcutta, started the 
Hindu CoUege as the first English seminary in 
Bengal, and thus established the paradox, smce 
abundantly illustrated, that in such matters as 
education the natives of India may be less oriental 
than then English rulers ; how notwithstanding 
these experiences, the able Committee of Public 
Instruction, appointed by the Government in 
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1S2'5, ropor(c«l in ftiiour ot Orionf ili'iin, ii 
tlio tnrnisl but unnu'iw trcd pro( 
ot Itnm Molum Ku\, foumliii tlic Sunil 
Colb'go tor thn csclimio encnurit,eincnt 
Sniisknl langun:;o nnil litontiiro, and lion 
ISTi, In oil t \tnri aftemnnli, the turn of 
irlicU came, and Mac mini 'i grL.it Mimito 
r>ord tV' llontick's rLiolution gaio tliL deen 
iiUori to the poliLi ndiocntwl bi Ham Mol 
Itov and Dr Duft 

If MnciulniV mmnto priLtic.illi itttlul i 
gruil control I n\, it left another opi n I 
timptid to call the period from uIulU boi 
m 1815, tbo rillmlion period, from a pin 
nbiob ivas mneb m loguo during that tr 
'IbS llieori nliicli Uien proi ailed nas that 
Goiornmcnl Rhonld coneuitrale all ils cnerj 
on lugber cduc-ation, and that the onlj iiaj 
11 Inch lb- efforts could bo made to ruich 
masses must bo bi "doii nil nnl filtration’ tbroi 
tho educated classes It ito.s tins tbeori t 
ira-S donouncod ind disaioucd in tho dospa 
of 1861 

It there is ono cbnracforistio more tl 
another nhich strikes one about this great t 
patch it IS its magnificent nudacitv L 
Dalhousio was not a man of small contopti 
or limited enterprise, but it ii is Tjoial Dalhoi 
iiho romarktil of tho despatch of 1861 tint 
"contained n scheme ot education for ill Iin 
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far wider and more comprehensive than the 
Local or the Supreme Government would ever 
have ventured to suggest.” “ It left,” he said, 
“ nothing to he desired, if mdeed, it did not 
authorise and direct that more should he done 
than was within our present grasp.” Most men 
would have shrunk from the task involved in 
working out a complete scheme for the education 
of more than two hundred millions of people. 
The author of the despatch of 1854 did nothmg 
of the kind. He saw that the problem must be 
faced, and that it must be faced in its entnety. 
He recognised that the mission which the British 
nation has undertaken m this country is not 
merely the maintenance of order but the advance- 
ment of civilisation, and that without education 
civilisation is impossible. He was frightened by 
no talk about the danger of education. He knew 
that ignorance m every form and in every class 
is a source of danger to the body politic. He knew 
that if a Government is to be really strong and 
stable it must depend, not merely upon force, 
but upon reason, upon persuasion, and upon 
the intelligent appreciation by its subjects of 
the motives and objects of their rulers If 
he had been told that the education of the 
people was incompatible with any particular 
system of government, he would doubtless 
have replied that in that case it must be the 
system that is at fault. And in dealing with 
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the comp>ntivo clnims ot highor nnd lo^\or 
education ho nu that if (ho uorh of Indian 
oducalion u as to ho faith grappled n ith it must ho 
htgiin at both ends Ilighor and lou er oducation 
must progress together, and there must ho a 
moaement from helou upunrds ns uell as from 
ihoa 0 doiniM nnls Iho Goaernmont is directly 
interested in higher education, hec,iuso it is 
through the men who ha\o recoiaed that 
education that the work ot administration is 
c.irricd on , (hoj aro the interpreters hotucen tho 
Goa eminent nnd tho people, nnd aa itliout their 
mtolligont and sampathetio co operation tho 
task ot ruling this a nst countra aaoiild hecomo 
impossihlo But, m tho matter ot education 
tlioaluta ot tho Goaornmont toaanrds tho poorei 
and less lettered classes ot tho population, 
(oaaarda those aaho aro called in tho despatch ot 
183 1 tho great mass ot tho people, es ns great 
and oa on greater Tho British Goaornmont ot 
India has alaa aa s aa oaa ed that tho aa olfaro ot tho 
people at largo is its special aim And it is not 
anth their material aa eltnro onlj that tho state 
IS concerned The poor man cannot any moto 
than tho rich live hv bread niono Tho object 
ot tho State should ho, not onlj to keep him 
alia 0 and contented, hut to make him a bettor 
citiron and a hotter man And if our efforts 
should ho to ole ir aaaay tho dense and tangled 
jungles ot Ignorance, prejudice and superstition 
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which are the fertile breeding grounds of social 
and moral plagues, and present an insuperable 
obstacle to the social reformer it is not to 
prohibitory laws, or to the strong hand of the 
Magistrate, but to the slow, sure and silent 
influence of education, that they will finally 
yield. These were the convictions under which 
Sir Charles Wood approached his task, and it 
was under these convictions that he earned the 
title of being not only the founder of Indian 
Universities but the founder of the Indian 
system of primary education. He set himself 
down to work out a scheme, complete and 
comprehensive in all its parts, defining both the 
goal to be aimed at, the path by which it was 
to be approached, and the machinery which ‘was 
to be employed The despatch declares (I am 
quoting from one of its concluding paragraphs) 
that the object of the Government is to extend 
European education throughout all classes of the 
people It shows that this object must be 
effected by means of the English language in 
the higher branches of instruction and by that 
of the vernacular languages of India in the 
instruction to be given to the great mass of the 
people. It directs the establishment of such a 
system of general superintendence and inspection 
as will if properly carried out, give efficiency 
and uniformity to the efforts of the Government. 
It proposes, by the institution of Universities, 
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to provide till liiglii'-l test mid ciicouni^emtnl 
ofnlitieml ediuafion Hv ‘•nirlioimi!, grants 
maul of privnti ifTorts it liopis to call to tho 
assistance of Goiimincnt private ( 'tiitions and 
private hlioralitv Tt calls on the liiglur classes 
gradnnllv to depuid inori on tin inschi s, and 
it directs the attintion of till ftovi rninoiit more 
espociallv to tin idiuitionof tin iniddli and 
low cr ( liissi s hotli liv the 1 st ililisliini lit of pettv 
schools, and hv nu ins of tin i moiimgi nii nt of 
theintivi schools which cNist and which havi 
caistdl from tim< iinini morial miviiv vilhinC 
md none of w huh cannot m tin opinion of tin 
vvritir he innh nvmlahli to tin i nd In h id m 
vnw 

Snell and so (onijiii In nsiv 1 wen tin proposals 
of the dispilcli It tricis merelv the oiitlinos 
of whit was to he done hat it traces them 
with the film hand of a inasli i lhal the 
scheme siissestid was not tin men ilii ini of an 
enthiisiast isprovid hv tin fall that it has stood 
the test of time Ihiitv vi hn afti i the 
despatch of IS'it was vviillen tin romniission 
appointed hv Toid Uipon s (loveinnient lepoited 
on the vvorhiiu, of the educ-itional poliev of the 
Governnnnl of fndii and tin coiulnsions to 
which tliev came attci tho most niiniite mil 
ovliaiistive inqniiv that lindnvoi hem in ido into 
Indian education tiillv instilled the anticipation 
undei which thev had lieen appointed, namolv, 
(.8 
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that the policy of ]S54< Avas thoroughly sound, 
and that, AAliore lliere had been failures, they 
AA-ere mainly due to forgetfulness of, or departure 
from, tlie principles laid doAvn in the great 
despatch Hoaa’ much has in lact been done 
under il is sboAAn by some eloquent iigures 
appended to the Commission’s lleporl Ihey 
tell ns, among other things, that AA’hereas in 
1853 there AAore 21 Arts Colleges nitb 3,210 
pupils, in 1882 there nere 70 Avilb 7.205 pupils , 
that the number of secondary schools in 1853 
Avas 281, and ol their pupils 33 SOI Avhilst in 
1882 the schools bad risen to 3,916 and the 
pupils to 119,759 , that the primary schools of 
1863 AAGie 2,810 AA'itb 90,923 pupils, aaIi list the 
primary schools of 1882 AA'cre 81,7 tO oATith 
2,161,311 pupils 

No one took a keener interest in the inquiries 
of the Education Commis.sion tlian Lord Halifax 
and it IS pleasant to think that he lived to 
recewe, at the close of his days, so signal a 
testimony to the Autue and durability of bis AA'ork 

And yet, after all these figures, the stern 
fact remains that education lias succeeded in 
reaching only some 10 per cent of the male 
population of India, and lias scarcely touched 
the fpinale jiopulation at all But Aidiat has 
been accomplished m the recent past is full ot 
encouragement for the future A century ago 
any suggestion for undertaking the education of 
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111 ) who!) oC ill) Liialisli (ii'opli. woulil li'XM 
1)1 in scmilpil l)\ mo't ii- M'.iminri 1 ( is now a 
ch'',riii for in J n.,hsh Ixiv oi ^irl to bi nnil)li 
to n i<\ iiul write \_cntrilnm n^ofiw would 
biM hid till ii inlihood to •'tl htfon llu indmn 
(<o\irmmiit tin t\sk whuli Sir ( lnrh s \\ ootl 
jiropo ul 111 Ills ill sp Itch Hut will) would ixi\ 
now tint Ills propos ils went furtliLi tliin tin 
eimtnist iiu IS nnd jki sihdiin s of thi use 
jiistiln d iind uipiin d -I llu t I'l ol tlii fiituit, |s 
t,i_iwlu. lint not nnpriuii ililt it ism this 
^rc it work tin, woil of (diiuilm. nnd iiiilirin^ 
tuurrillow (ountrinitii tlmtvoii tin iiluittsof 
tilts I ni'irsitt, ton to wlioiii tin In in Ids of this 
higher (dill ition hn\o hti ii u\l(inli il linii ■ icli 
and sill to hi ir \ourpiHs Ihin is no ditlt 
1111)11 siilulousli iriciili“it(d 1)11 tin pious lliiidii 
tliiin tint orpi\in_ Ins dihls 1 nUi ol iim is 
st irliiu lili with nliivw deht to lilt bt dt 
winch Ins initiiitid mil Mi])trMs(d tin sistciii of 
(dtit.itioii iindirwhith ton Inn In on hioii^ld 
up to tin piividi III iitfuttois wliosi) lihti ilitt 
so niniii of Mill liiiM tiijintd to tin tt ithois nt 
wliO'i fill ton hiiM Nil to tilt pntids ami 
lelaliits without whost lliiift and ttlf dounl 
\ ou w ould not hai t httii htrt bit that t ou 
rtjitii tills (Itht and that ton iqiit it with 
interest 

'lliu wilts of doin;, ho are iniimfold 1 hope 
th it mam of you w ill take up the profession of 
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tGacliing You liave seen liow \ast is the 
educational field before you , it needs every 
labourer that can be pressed into its service 
And if you enter it, remember that there is no 
branch of education so humble as to be 
unworthy of the services of the most fimshed 
scholar The village schoolmaster, as well as 
the college professor, can malce himself the 
pioneer of civilization The J ews have a saying 
that Jerusalem fell because the education of its 
little children was neglected Tt is on the 
results of primary education that the future of 
India largely depends 

If, however, you should choose othei caieeis, 
then you can advance the great cause both by 
taking an active mteiest, as lam glad to see that 
jom more energetic countrymen are now doing 
m every part of India, in the promotion of schools 
and colleges, and also by illustrating in your ovn 
lives the advantages of the training which you 
have received, m particular by showing that the 
benefits of that training consist, not merely in the 
knowledge which it imparts, but also, and indeed 
mainly, in the mental and moral discipline which 
. it involves If you enter the public service, I need 
not point out how various are the opportunities 
before you If you devote yourselves to the 
law, you have to assist m building up a system 
of juiisprudence worthy of this great empire, 
and to convmce the people of what centuries 
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i>f iinsj^oM rnmi ut limi! iniuli tlidii nlui,(niil 
to 111 tint to till iiiliniimlritioii of jiistiu 
UiitiiiLn, riuoiintiMii mill mmiittioii iin- 
ililionviit ir\oiiiiu to 111 ) ilotton or Mir^coii-, 
\oii iiiiix -lioM tint Wiitorii '.iiiin.i, can do 
tow inK ilninu tlioltni mill fittrfroiii \oiii 
iloor‘ 1 , mill towiirili iIiijilIIiiu tin, lKiiuIi of 
i,,iiormici, mill inijnilict, wliitli ma ri-ajioii'iIiU 
for -o iiiucli iiicilli's Milfinn,, mill iiim If ton 
Ikcihiii ui^iiii I r- tliiii iin on i M n ■■iili of \oii 
ilcstniLliM IIooiIm to III. rt-limiiLil kiiiLii wnstC' 
tofu" wall nal, ro ills mil niilwiiis in In mailL 
UHllllUllllC.ltl011s to lit 0)1111111 11)1 wliitli will 
iiiaki till tiiat iiiilitii fmiiiiii s 11 iminon of tliu 
]iisi If \au taki tolitlirs then is a imtioiiiil 
lilnatiin to In tia,.ittil tlitiu mt imtioiial 
1 iii!,ita„ts to iltitlo)) mill tiiritl) If ton lucomi- 
jiniriialists \ou tan like to lit irt and jimttist 
tilt Itssoiis wliitli ion liaat li iriit in loiircolltoO 
lints tsjitci ilh lliost wliitli liaiolmii iiiijiitshtd 
on NOW in tout studt of tliu sttinr stiuiccs 
"Vou will look to tiling not wonK \ouwill 
tstlitw till) tomjitntioii to impiitp motiits without 
ctidenet to list Inn IaiiL,ua^t, to sat smart 
tliiii!,s \ou will rtnitmliti that that foim of 
criticism oiilt is tnlunhlo which is based on a 
toiistitiitioiis sludt of tilt fuels mill on a rigid 
ullioitiitt to iiLtiiintt ol llioii,ht mill t\]iitssion 
Blit till St lissoiis no into I iiough, and I do 
not wish to pit itli tojouoii wollwoiii topics 
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In the very few words which I have yet to say 
to you I shall confine myself to that which is 
suggested by personal experience as a University 
student, and among University sludents both in 
this country and in Jingland 

There comes to every man at some time of 
his hie what may be called the age of disillusion 
To the successlul student it usually comes after 
the end of his. college career Up to this time 
his path has been slreun with iioueis, and he 
dreams that it leads at once into the promised 
land, knowing little ot the long, neary, up-hill 
road which still lies befoie him iJe has closed 
the first, the easiest, the pleasantest chapter ot 
his education , he has still to open and to master 
the crabbed chapter v hich contains the education 
ot alter hie It is this period that tests the man, 
and shows what stuif he is made ol^ li he is but 
a precocious sapling, he. will i^d at lortune and 
his friends, and marvel] idly at the neglect of an 
unappreciative world Tjl‘ he is made of sterner and 
more enduring stiilt, he n ill be content to lemain 
unknoAvn and unnoticed lor a while, toihng at 
the thankless drudgery oi tlie lawyer s office or 
the usher s desk, doing m obsciuity the work 
lor which others obtain credit and reward, and 
sustaining himself with the assurance that all 
things come to him who knoivs hoW to wait 

This IS the period oi life which is openmg 
for many of you that are now here present , 
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wlnt \o\\ Mill nnl ( of it in\i**t ihpdul upon 
nhcthc- \ou lino tluruuxourl ium r'«il\ cirtor, 
ncquiml iiu ♦'luiro of tint mi (Imn Mliich»a«; 
m\ prrilj n vkor i-iintndul \on is far nl)o\o 
KnoMl(*<l«i t un hop lint ^nu huM nch 
nul nil olilaniPil Mith Misdnni anti Iv it \our 
tlnih uul hourU t m to shoM that Misrloin is 
n\<;tilM <1 of lit I ohihiri n 
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The 8th January, 1887 

The Right Hon’ble Sir Frederic Temple, Hamilton 
Temple, Earl of Dufferin, K P., G.C B., G.C lYl G.. 
P.C , F.R S , D.C L 

ChavcfUnr 

Mr Yicr-Cttaxcellor, Tartes axe Gexteemex, 

Altliou2:li I do not intend to detain you with 
any ohjservations of my own before calling upon 
our Vice-Chancellor lo address you it is but 
natural that T should take this opportunity of 
congratulating the Fniversity upon the eminent 
position it liolds among our Indian Institutions 
In 1882, when my illustrious predecessor 
addressed yon as Chancellor he called attention 

a 

1o the fact I hat this University Iiad been in 
existence for a period of a quarter ol a century, 
and he referred with salisfaction to the admirable 
results which had been produced in the 
provinces suh-ject to its influence Since then 
a good deal has occurred A Government 
Commission was appointed for the purpose of 
examining tlie position of education throughout 
all India, and it laid down tbe lines upon which 
I believe, education is destined most successfully 
and safely to proceed At the same time Lord 
Bipon expressed the hope that, side by side with 
the Government system of education, there 



shoiiltl spring np (Iiroiigh tlio medium oC 
local cITort, free and iiidopcndont. educalionnl 
institulions cliaracteriscil !i\ greater aarioty 
and sjamtincih llotoro the Commission had 
roporteil, aairious circiimslancts occurred to prove 
that the VMso uonl of aour late Chancellor had 
not fallen upon hirren ground, and there is 
nothing which has guen me greater plo,isuro 
than to ohserve w ith w hat tcmarkalilu eiierga and 
with what illiinitahlo lilioralila, independent and 
local elTorts on behalf of idiication have lieen 
prosecuted Ihroiighoiit the coiinlra Hut tho 
secret of all progress is untiring and unceasing 
oHort, mil I trust, therefore that I shall not ho 
considered to ignore or overlook tho pistif I 
oicprois tho hope that not onl\ those olforts w ill 
1)0 continued, hut that this Umaorsita will go 
still further afield, and will caentuallj proceed 
to oultiaato ground winch hitherto has been 
onl) imperfoctl} tilled You, Gentlemen, as 
representatives of tho enlightenment of modem 
India, are not onU hound to direct tho efforts of 
jour fellow countrjmcn towards tho studj of 
literature, of law, and of medicine, hut it is also 
incumhont upon j’ou to turn a our attont ion to 
tho doaolopmont of those scientific pursuits upon 
which tho material prosperity of every nation so 
much depends, and which are such essential 
characteristics of that ciailuation which is being 
so rapidly issirailatcd by the people of this 
(.0 
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country. I liave learned with, satisfaction thf 
the changes, which after due deliberation ha-v 
been introduced into the courses of th 
University, have amply fulfilled the expectatioi 
of those who inaugurated them. Those chang( 
have aU been in. the direction of greate 
thoroughness. That is enthely as it should b' 
Thoroughness ought to be the watchwai 
inscribed over the doors of every temple ( 
learning, for believe me that, although pedantr 
may be excused in such an institution as thii 
anything approaching to dilettantism can only I 
regarded as the sign of irretrievable deterioratioi 
Consequently I again repeat to you tha 
whatever else you do, be careful that yoi 
system is thorough That it has now become s 
is, I believe admitted, and it is a source of prid 
to all of us to know that those gentlemen wl 
have passed before me to-day are able to g 
away "with the conviction that they have receive 
a sound and thorough education, and that the 
have won their diplomas by dint of untiriu 
industry and application. But, however, thoroug 
may he your system, it is also desirable m 
certain sense that it should be catholic, ar 
in a certain sense extensive, and I am gla 
to think that, under the auspices of th 
Convocation, favourable conditions have hee 
created for the promotion of female educatioj 
It must have given ua all the greate; 
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plusuro to •■eo tho'io two Indiei npproneli tho 
A^ce Cliniicolior nnd roeoi\o ol his linnds (heir 
diplomns, which lhe\ mis justls rognri ns n 
soiirco of honour to thomsels es mid to cs orj one 
connected with them Gcnflomon, I will not 
longer dotmii sou, I ssill simpls congmtulnto 
sou upon tho continued proofs sihich overs sesr 
cvhihits of tho wholesome mnuenco sou osorciso 
os or tho vsrious coticgmtc and otlicr educational 
cstalihshmonts m India, sshile at tho same time 
I express the hope that from sear to scar sour 
efforts mas lio os or crosnitd with increasing 
ind pcmianenl success I now call upon tho 
Vico Chancellor to address tho Convocation 
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The Sth January 1887 

The Hon’ble IVlr. W.W. Hunter, B.A., 

C.S 1 , C.I.E., LL.D. 

Vice-Chancello'^ 

Youa Excellency the Chancelloh, Membehs 
OP THE Senate and Graduates op the 
Enitersity op Calcutta, 

I had hoped that we should have beeu 
privileged to-day to listen at greater length 
to the counsels of a statesman whose eloquence 
has adorned many high posts in America, 
Europe, and Asia. But, my Lord, you have 
laid your command upon me to address the 
present Convocation, and however much I 
may regret this decision for the sake of my 
fellow-memhers of the University, I cheerfully 
obey Your Excellency’s order. Eor surely no 
man can look down on this hall, filled with the 
educated youth of Northern India on the eve 
of their start in life, without being glad of an 
opportunity ol wishing them God-speed, and 
of saying to them such words of encouragement 
and comfort as may be found in bun. There 
is, however, another thought even more insistent 
at this moment in my mind. Eor standmg amid 
the senators and dignitaries of this great seat 
of learning, I cannot help asking myself, how 
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far have this UniTersity, and the system of 
eduoiitien which it leprescnts, fitted these young 
men for their work in life 

That IS a question which has caused much 
lioart searching during the past yeai Judged, 
indeed, by the outward and material results, 
there could be no question w hatei er In 18G1, 
]ust a quaitoi of a century ago this Unisersity, 
then a homeless body corporate, held its Entrance 
E-samination intents upon the hot open plain 
Its examinations for the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts w ere conducted in a borrowed chamber, 
disturbed one day bv a concert company on the 
floor above, and on another day by the settling 
up of the Calcutta laces in the next room In 
that year it passed its fust Mastei of Arts The 
tents on the open plain have giown into this 
spacious hill the giaduates base advanced 
from tens to hundreds and from hundreds to 
thousands This year, the numbers made another 
leap forward The c indidatcs foi the Entrance 
Ex iraination icached then highest point, w ithin 
a tew units of 1,100 The candidates foi the 
degree of Bachelor of Alts weie more than 
double the number in the preceding year The 
number of Masters of Arts were also double 
the number in 1885 

Judged, therefore, by the test of figures, or by 
this stately Senate House w ith its lofty ceihngs 
and marble statues, the career of the University 
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has been wholly prosperous. But the true 
results of a great spu’itual influence upon a 
people cannot he gauged hy statistics alone, or 
by any outward magnificence in stone or lime. 
The Calcutta University stands not only as the 
door by which the educated classes in this 
country pass into the professions , but also as a 
barrier at their entrance into practical life. In 
England, the young doctor, the young engineer, 
the young lawyer, have many pathways into 
their future vocations besides the Universities 
In India, a youth has, with few exceptions, to 
qualify himself for his profession whether medi- 
cine or civil engineering, or teacliing, or the 
law, in an institution affiliated to a University^ 
by a course of study to a large extent regulated 
by the University standards, and tested by 
the University examinations. The Calcutta 
University guides m this way the higher education 
of over 120 millions of people (more than 
Gibbon’s estimate of the whole population of 
the Roman Empire), in ninety-eight affiliated 
colleges and scho.ols. 

Such a system of Public Instruction has to 
work from above , and not as in countries where 
education has slowly developed on popular lines, 
from below One of its sources of incomplete- 
ness is, that, unless very carefully and very 
intelligently watched, it fails to keep touch with 
the changing practical needs of the people- 



CONVOCATION AODUnSS1 1 CBl 

Tins pcnl of Public Iiislruction m Indm, hns 
been poll erf ullv reibsed b\ our priy-cnt Viccroj 
Tlic grcit economic ntccssih of Indm is to find 
food for nil mcrensnig ponl-iip population, b\ 
opening nc« fields of indiistn, nnd be rendering 
Ibe nation il labour more prodiicliic m tbc 
old fit'lds 1 iiropo has had to deal iiitli tbc 
same difiicultc , and one of tbo most elTcctiio 
rcmedii s adopted bi 1 iiropean Stales is tcohiiical 
education The need of Midi instruction is most 
painfulK clcvr to vis m India, wlicto all 
engineering nnd even inccbnnieil labour above a 
ccitain class has billicrto bad to Ixs imported 
from a distant continent at a great cost Put tbo 
problem is a much larger one The truth is that 
India IS at tills moment m tbo midst of an 
industrial rcioliition of unevamplcd rapiditj 
and mngnitiidt It is passing bofore our ejes 
from the old viorld domestic industries of tbo 
bandloom nnd the forcst-forgo, to tbo modern 
developments of industrial cooperation, tbo 
cotton mill, tbo coal mine, nnd tbo ste im 
foundry It is to fit India to plnv licr p irt as a 
great industrial couiitrv in this non ora, that 
Lord Dufferin’s proposals for a svstem of 
tecbmcal education aro designed 

But although the need of technical education 
IS peculmrlv apparent in India, the difficulties 
are unusuallj gre it 1 or in the first place, the 
staple trade of India is ngrioulturo , and vvliilo 
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this is a branch of industry in which improvement 
is much required, it is also one in which 
improvement has, in every country, proved 
slowest. In the second place, technical educa- 
tion costs money ; and the Government of 
India has at present little money to spare. 
Indeed during the past year, the educational 
authorities have been struggling to preserve the 
sums ah’eady allotted, rather than hoping for 
additional grants Anxious as I am to see 
technical education extended throughout India, 
I should deeply regret if the funds were obtained 
for it by crippling our present educational work 
This University receives no grant whatever from 
the State. It can, therefore, without fear of 
misconstruction, raise its warning voice against 
the introduction of any new scheme, however 
promising, at the cost of established schemes 
which have proved their practical usefulness 
But having said this, I wish also to add that 
I believe a way can be found out of the 
difficulty, and that technical education will 
before long become an integral part of Public 
Instruction in India The immense economic 
value of the measures now contemplated by 
Lord Bufferin will then be realised. It will be 
seen that the joint effect of the policy of the 
present and of the late Viceroy is to develop 
Indian education into a complete and perfect 
whole. As the aim of Lord Ripon was to make 



cowocwioN Ai)mivssr<i "ri*! 

liroul tliu fotiiuli\tion>!, to ‘sociiro tlio progress 
ot llio liiglitr niid flic lower schools nt n more 
((lunl pice, nnd to e\piiid n departmental 
ssBtomof Puhlic Instniction into i ssstcin ot 
tmh nitioniil education, so the educatioiml 
mm ot liord 'DiiITerin is to Ining tlntsistem 
into accord with the indnstrnl necessities of 
modern Indian lift 

Tins Lniversitt has not lieen slow to consider 
b\ svlmt methods it can most efftctntlj help the 
good word To some ot us it scorned that h\ an 
o'cpansion of the subjects prescribed for the 
Lntmnot r’camination wo could giio an impulse 
to the prtlimin.in brandies of instruction, on 
which a sound technical education might siibse 
quentU bo based Hut tho majoiitv ot the 
Senate decided, nnd I Ibinlv decided wlsoIj, to 
adopt a course which still leiics the question 
open Tor until the Uiii\orsil\ sees proi ision 
made for the tboroiigh Icaclung of now sub 
jccls, it would onh ciicourago superfici ilil\ , 
it it weie to institute examinations in those 
subjects 

Shorth aftoi tho Govornmont issued its 
Itesolution on teelinical education, tho head ot 
an rngincormg College show cd me a letter from a 
Municipal School master to tho following elTeot 
“ Sir, tho Committee ot this school desiro to 
introduce technical instruction Tlioy aie 
anxious to obt iin from a onr college a thoroughly 
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lalified young engineer, who will leach Ihe 
lienees and their practical application. Salary 
,s 40 per mensem Please supply.’’ Educated 
hour is cheap in India But not even in India 
in a young man he found, thoroughly qualified 
) teach the whole circle oE the arts and sciences, 
a Bs. 40 a month 

If, therefore, the State determines to intro- 
ace technical education on any adequate scale, 
must deliberately face this question of the cost 
[eanwhile I welcome every sign of the people 
iking up the question for themselves Nor are 
ich signs wanting Even from the backward 
rovince of Sind, we hear of a college sending 
) England for a highly trained professor of 
jience In Calcutta, we see two of the returned 
lengali students from Cirencester setting up a 
ihool without any aid from the State, to 
emhine general education with skilled instruc- 
Lon in agriculture At Midnapur and other 
iral centres, efforts are being made to engraft 
schnical education upon the existing scholastic 
)urse What may be the individual fate of 
lese efforts it is premature to predict But the 
pirit IS moving among the people Of one 
ling I feel sure, that if the Government will 
0 its part, the liberality of the people will 
ot be wanting What India now requires, 

! not additional State education, but additional 
Itate aid to local effort 
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'1 Ills MU \M haM hml fn 'll jirooft llni llii 
olil IwiilIici'iim of Tiidii is boim, more, anil 
more iliM'rtwl from tli i iiiosMinn to ciluailioiml 
objects I Mould nunilioii is a smi,Ii, instnnco in 
a nciijliboiiniii, dulrut, Ibotlt \atnmof the ^anl 
Hi!;b Sebool to a 1 irst \rts ColUgt tntirth 
ctTiclcd 111 locil ifTort Hit c^aniplL of Stab 
lib' nbt\ to education o]>ons iiji a liundrcd 
springs of priMiti iiiuiiifiLcnet J>nsl niitnmn 
tilt first Goicmintnl ‘^cbolnr, nomnnted In tins 
Unncrsitv, Mas sent liomt for a compltlu coursL 
of studs at Oxford or C imbndge Hut b mils bml 
tins gentleman Inaii sLltcted, tbiiii uc bml also 
to ckcl nnotlu r scbolar to proteial to 1 ngland 
for three stars to stiiih Iam or 'Mislitine on the 
princelv foundation of lit r Highness the Bi gum 
of Bhopal I fet I toiifidenl that if the Goscrii 
inent non sets its sins to nl thi esnniplo of 
Idienlils to technic.it education, loc.il olTort nnd 
prisnto bonetieenco Mill do their pirt 

But in a grc.ll mosciiieiit there is soiiietbing 
uioro inspiring nnd inoro cITcctise os on than 
loc.ll oITort and prisato boncliccnco and that- is 
the united miinineoiicc of a people I cannot 
forget that Ibis is the Tiibilee 1.cii of our 
gracious Sol orcign, tho Queen Lmpress It ii ill 
bo rendered memorablo in oven distant part of 
Her llajosty’s grc.at Lmpiro, not alone hi 
tonering edifices and bj monuments in marble 
and bronze, but also liv tbe establishment of 



laiiy institutions destined to benefit future 
enerations. I shall rejoice if it is put into the 
earts of the people of India to devote a part 
f their commemoration fund to placing technical 
ducation upon a secure and permanent basis, 
^or I know of no other way in which they can 
'^nfer so great a benefit on India, or so surely 
^e their children and their children’s children 
i use to bless this auspicious year of a long and 
Liost glorious reign. 

I have dwelt at some length on a very 
iractical aspect of education, for this Umversity 
3 to the great multitude oC its youth the doorway 
nto the practical professions. But education 
las also another object, and I do not forget the 
notto which we bear upon our seal klew 
graduates of the University, examine the 
liplomas which you have this day received, and 
^ou will find impressed on each parchment the 
vords, The Advahcemext oe Learxinh. I well 
lOiow that to most of you, the education of your 
y^outh must be the bread- wmner of your hfe 
But there are many among you who will have 
Leisure to advance learning themselves, and 
many who will have ample means to assist in its 
advancement by others. I trust, too, and believe 
that in some of your souls there burns that sacred 
fire, that love of learning for its own sake, that 
desire for intellectual fame, and that hereditary 
talent for hterary work, which made India 


m illmiimnli'd LonliiiLiit upon tlic iimp of llio 
lUPicnl world, i\iid wliith lu'itlicr poverl\ nor 
tliL inrd s(rui,^It of Unsinodt rn n^c cnii quonoli 
To Midi amoii, \on 1 would m\, llmt I oiuw 
lIiL splendid jHisviliilitics now witliiu \our reach 
If I wen a'lliivl, 111 irliii po‘<it!Oii 1ms a loiiiig 
mm Ilf IhiMiioniPiil flu liest chance of winniiij, 
a qreat mil eiidiirmq repiifation h\ lifcmre 
work, 1 would answer as a ^ridnale of one 
of onr liidim ljiu\ersitie< lor m no other 
(onnfrv Ihif I Know of, an such inasscs of 
liferan work wiiliii,, for llie w orki r 'lako the 
fimdaineiital (|ii( stion of the origin of the Indian 
]« ople, and \ on will Imd 1 iiropi m sdiolarship 
at a standstill for want of loual Indim research 
I'liilolo,.! Ins wmiiL from Sanskrit its secrets 
laindmiiig the e,irK mignitions of mankind 
lint into that still inon minelloiis world of 
prehistone liiiiiiaii iiioieineni repiesenicd b\ 
the Non Arvaii elements in Indian speech, 
1 uropcan schol irs at this moment find no further 
thoroiijjlifare 

So stroiioh was this felt at the Oriental 
Congress at Vienna Inst iiiitnmn, that a scheme 
was driwii up and has 1m en urged iiixm tho 
Indian Goienimcnt, to organise a svstematic 
suno\ of this dark laia tiiior/mla And I 
_,noee to add, that when the authors of that 
scheme looked loimd for men who aroiild help 
them to do the uetml work, their o\es fell not 
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upon the graduates of our Indiau Universities, 
but upon the giirus and pandits and teachers 
of indigenous schools, trained upon the old 
Indian methods, and inured to the ancient 
honourable poverty of the Indian man of letters 
I sincerely trust that some among you will yet 
prove to Europe, that a new class of intellectual 
workers has arisen in India, better equipped, 
and not less patient of labour, than the old. 

If your bent is towards literature rather than 
scholarship what unexplored regions stretch 
before you ! The popular song of India is, for 
the most part, still a sealed book to Europe Or 
rather it is not a book at all, for it has never been 
reduced to writing The ascertained religious 
poetry of a single sect in Northern India 
amounts to half a million of verses How much 
more there may be of it, we know not ; for it 
exists only in the memories and the mouths of 
the people Or take the mediasval literature of 
Lower Bengal lying around us What would 
the historian not give for a complete English 
edition of the works of your Makunda Bam 
Chakravarti ’ The single Bengali poet furnishes 
a more life-like picture of the actual working 
of the Mahomedan Government in Bengal, 
with more curious details regarding the delta 
in the sixteenth century, its river routes and 
shifting fluvial channels, than can be fomid in 
the great statistical survey of the Emperor 



Vkbar Hut, indctd, il inuitors not wlmt linncli 
of \ ernncuhr litonture nou (nko up Towards 
\\liato\or qimrtoi jon sot sail, there aro now 
Vmencas to disro\(.r If there is anN worhcr 
imong aou, who fears not po\erl\ and who loves 
fame, lie tnav accomplisli i most memorabk 
ichicvcmeul, and htand forth ns the interpreter 
of medmwnl Bengal to the Western world 
Believe me, this Univcrsitv will know how to 
honour such a man Vnd it will feel a nobler 
pride in his labour-, than in the richest material 
success or the highest oflieml distinctions which 
mav reward more Uicratue careers 

The need of new workers is great at present 
for the illustrious workers of the past are ono 
bj ono being taken awns k fen of them like 
Brian Houghton Hodgson in Hnglnnd and 
Pandit Vidwagar in Bengal, those brightest 
lights in the firmament of Northern Indiin 
research, htill shine But tliej shine low down 
on the horiron and the other st irs with which 
thov climbed the zenith are sot Since the last 
week of 1885, the Onncrsitj has lost several 
distinguished members Ifr LockoV death 
deprived us of a genuine lovei of Indian art In 
Hr Chandra Kumar Do, wo lost a true man of 
science, whoso translations from the Gorman 
have won for him a place in European medical 
literature By the decease of Raja Harendra 
krishn i, the Univoraitv has lioon deprived of an 
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enligliiened friend of education. Bui chiefly 
we Jament the loss of Bahu Prasannakumar 
Sarvadhikari — ^the erudite Principal of the 
Sanskrit College, the conscientious custodian and 
spirited defender of its precious manuscripts, the 
ingenious mathematician who transplanted the 
Arithmetic and Algebra of Europe into the 
vernacular of Bengal. 

The loss of such men makes us look anxiously 
to the quality of the rising generation of 
graduates, who will in due time fill the places left 
vacant hy death We therefore view wdth satis- 
faction the fact that while our under- graduates 
have increased in number there is also a more 
strongly marked tendency among them to pursue 
their studies to the final goals Tn 1886, Ihere 
were 869 candidates for the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, against 428 m 1886. One hundred and 
twenty of them passed with honours, as against 
52 honours men in the previous year Tvhiie 70 
gentlemen proceeded to the degree of Master of 
Arts as compared -with 34 in 1885 This sudden 
increase is due chiefly to temporary causes; 
although certain of its best features may, in part, 
he the result of the new system of dividing the 
B.A. Examinations into a Pass and an Honours 
Examination in each subject. We do not expect 
that our present numbers will he maintained. 
Eor we hope this year to see the establishment 
of a new University at Allahabad, which will 
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demo its nlumni Irom tlio youth in tho North 
■Western ProMnces, who hn\o hitherto entered 
tho Calouttn Uniiorsitj Tliore is ample room 
for both and no shall heartily iiolcomo our 
younger sister Tho time has come when North 
Western India maj justly olatin that its higher 
education shall ho guided and fostered hy a 
Uniiorsitj of its oiin 

University culture carries iVitli it in this 
country, at present yorj distinct moral ohhga 
tions A struggle IS going on in India hetii eon 
old customs and now ideas, such as the n orld has 
not soon since the hrcahmg up of tho Homan 
Empire Your social institutions, your domestic 
relations, are hoing ro c'cammed from now moral 
stand-pomts Tlio questions which agitated 
Indian society in the last generation iiere 
questions of caste and creed The question 
which the present goneration has to settle, is tho 
position of noman Tor it is porooned hy 
external nations, and to a large extent realised 
hy yourselves, that the condition of ivomen 
m modem India has not hopt pace with tho 
rapid general progress Child marriage, tho 
enforced penitential celibacy of wadows, the 
diflicnlty of educating a girl population which 
IS snatched away from school at the ago of 
ten or twelve, and consigned to the seclusion 
and the cares of oriental wedded life, — these 
are the pressing problems which you, youn" 
71 
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men, will have, each in his owi^;v 
to solve. \ 

And yon will have to solve these pn 
with little aid from outsiders. The stati/d 

s 

Hindu woman has its roots so deep . the 
law, in Hindu religion, in the necessit the 
hard life of the poor, and in the 1 the 
sentiment of the rehned and chivalrou 
as to defy all direct interference from oust 
This University is doing what it can togn < 
indirectly, by cordially throwing 
examinations to Avomen Last year, 23 at 
students loassed the Entrance Examination 
just double those in 1885 ; four passed the 
Arts ; and three took the degree of Baohel 
Arts, one of them for the first time 
Honours. Women are coming forward t 
University in increasing numbers ; they 
thoroughly in earnest ; and as a rule thej 
well prepared. Another movement on the 
of progress is the noble organisation set ob 
by the greatest lady in the land, to bring fe 
medical aid within reach of the Avome 
India That movement is calling into exis: 
a body of highly trained women, devoted tc 
of the most sacred of human employments 
healing art. Influences will thus be bro 
into action which must affect power! 
although indirectly, the popular vieAV of 
opacities and the rights of Avomen. But if 
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(loruo it^ioiation, dc'iiro to see oman in India 
Wester nor modem place as the free and 
the Caint helpmate of man, the mam effort 
for hot! made hi jotirsthes 
vounger siat ofloit, and foi the manj other 
■Western^ practieat, sooi il and political, v, Inch 
educi-dly ho lioforo jon, the sjstem of education 
Uni h this Unuorsitv ropicsonts has armed you 
h a poiTorful w eapon Tlit one hranoh of knon 
crdge ■nliioh the Unneisitj makes compulsory, is 
the English language L leh of a ou has selected 
such additional subjects as ho pleased, but a 
thorough study of English has boon demanded 
from jou all Non English has during many 
generations been the language of liberty , ind it 
has proa ed the most potent modem instimnont 
of social, domestic, and political progress But 
English IS not onlj tho langimge of libertj , it is 
also tho language of modeiation There is no 
otliBi spoken linguago aahich so little lends 
itself to L\ iggoration, oi in ai liioh deolamatoi j 
insincerities gia o out so f ilso a ring While, 
theietoio, }OU go foitli to daj from these aaalls, 
the champions of all true and sound piogress, 
never forget th it tempeiance of aim, of thought 
and of speech, avhicli ranked as the chief a ii tue in 
the ancient philosophy, and ailiioh is nowhere 
more effeotiv e than m oui Enghsh tongue 

Do not suppose that the injunction which it 
avas my ofEot to address to each of you to day, 
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in admiiiing yon io youi* 3)egi’oes, was an 
empty form of irords. As T then cliarged yon 
individually, so now I charge you collectively, 
that ever in your life and conversation you shew 
yourselves worthy of tlie same. There was an 
ancient race who, wandering forth in search of new 
homes, passed througli a hard country till they 
came to a river which separated them from their 
promised land. When at last they had crossed 
that river they set up certain memorial stones 
You, young men, have also passed through a 
hard country of tutors and governors and anxious 
struggle and long toil. This day you too have 
crossed over into the new life to which you 
looked forward. Set up, therefore, this day, 
fixed resolutions to hear yourselves nobly fn the 
world which you have now entered, — resolutions 
to which you may look hack in after years, 
whether years of disillusionment or of failure or 
of success even as that ancient race looked hack 
for a perpetual testimony to the memorial stones 
at Gilgal 
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The Nth January, 1888 

Tho Most Hon'blo Henry Charles Keith, 
Marquis of Lansdowne, Q C M G 

Chancellor 

IjVDIIJ VM) Gi STlFMrS, 

It IS now m\ plcnsinq duls to call upon 
the A^cc Clmncellor of tins Um\crsit> to mlilross 
son, and, in doing so, I cinnot rofnin from 
expressing m\ ow n personal pleasure at finding 
m\ self again m the midst of tins distinguished 
nssomhU I lia\ c had so mans opportunities of 
expressing ms interest and s\-mpath\ with tho 
efforts which are being made m cion part of 
India to ndianco the cause of higher education, 
that I need not now enlarge upon that sulijccl, 
or stand hotw ocn this aiidicnco atid tho Ilon’hlo 
the A^co Chancollor But lioforc I sit down I 
mil) at all oicnts express the pleasure which I 
halt rcceiicd at seeing amongst those numerous 
students who halt to dax rcceiicd tho fitting 
row ird of their irduoiis elfoits, that two )oung 
ladies haio also come forward to roteiie their 
prizes DouhtlLss ) on ire all aw ato that m one 
of tho great Uiiiicrsities of Great Britain, a 
young lad) has succeeded in surpassing all tho 
male eompctitois who presented therasolies 
during that sear This ought, indeed, to ho an 
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encouragement to the ladies of this country to 
follow her bright example : and I, as a most 
earnest advocate of female education, and as one 
who is deeply convinced that upon the spread of 
education amongst the ladies of India the future 
prosperity and advancement of the country to a 
great measure may depend, desire thus publicly 
to offer my warmest congratulations to these two 
distinguished young ladies whom I have the 
pleasure of seeing before me Ladies and 
Gentlemen, I now call upon the Vice-Chancellor 
to address you 
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The Nth January, 1888 
The Hon'blo Sir William Comer Potheram, Kt Q C 

/ tcf Ctflntrlhr 

YoiiR l^vcFiiTsci Till CiiANCiiton, 'MnintRS 
OF Tin SiwTi, iM) Qn\in,ms oi Tin 
UMArilSITl 01 0\LCUIT\, 

III (Iio course of iin lift I Imro been 
called upon lo make a gruil ninni speccliea on 
a great nnin subjects, uilb some of ubicb I 
was ucll nequamfed, of some of irlncb I kntn a 
a little, and of some I knew nollimg at all But 
I do not think I bare oicr lieen oallcd upon lo 
speak on am occasion u hen I hmo approached 
the task nith so much difTidcncc and distiust of 
ma o« n po« ors ns on the present 

Tou are nMarotlmtmj eapericnce of India 
has betn short, mueh shorter than that of almost 
oaen one m the hall, that mj eaperienco of 
Bengal has been shorter than that of India, and 
m\ caperienco of fho Unnersitv of Caleutla 
shorter still , so that jou uill leadila understand, 
that I felt that the subject on uhich I hmo to 
iddrcss aou to daa, ains one of aihicli at the time 
allien I first understood I aaas to apeak on it, I 
knoll nothing at all 

Non, as I said, I haao made manj speeelies 
undci those conditions, hut thov iioio made 
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on occasions when I considered myself at liberty 
to say whatever came into my head. But I felt 
that the present occasion was one of such 
importance, that it behoved me to make myself 
acquainted, at whatever cost of labour to myself, 
with my subject, before I ventured to address 
you. With this end in view, I have examined 
the past history of this University, both as to 
its origin and development and success; and 
although, doubtless, a great portion of the 
information I have collected will be an old story 
re-told to many of you, still it is so necessary as 
an introduction to what I have to say as to the 
future, that at the risk of being tedious, I must 
tell you very shortly what that history has been. 

I find, then, that the Calcutta University was 
founded in the year 1857, or, in other words, 

30 years ago. The object was then, and always 
has been, not so much to teach, as to encourage 
education, and by the conferring of honours and 
degrees, to induce the people of the country to 
interest themselves in education, so that by this 
means the intellectual and other conditions of 
the people may be raised 

Urom its commencement, the University has 
conferred degrees in Arts, in Law, Medicine and 
Engineering ; and so has sought to encourage, j 

not only scholarship, but also those branches of ^ 

study which have a practical and direct bearing jj 
on human life, and which lead men to the i' 
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learned professions to n Inch many of j on are 
looking fornard, is the means by nhioli you 
hope to make your time useful, and in the 
practice of ailiicb jou hope to pass your Ines 
The University then began its career in 1857, 
and I find that in that year the number of 
candidates who passed the Entrance examination 
was 102, and in the following year, 1858, the 
University produced its first tow graduates in 
Arts and Law , in the year 18G1 its first in Civ il 
Engineering, and in 1862 the fust in Medicine , 
whilst in the year 1887, the number of persons who 
passed the Entrance examination was 3,298, the 
number who graduated in Arts was 503, in Law 
102, in Jledicmo 19, and in Civil Engineering 
1 The growth has been gradual, extending 
over the whole period of the existence of the 
institution, and indicates ns it seems to me, that 
the University has met the requirements and 
wishes of the people in a very remarkable wav, 
and it IS to raj self, as one who is proud to own 
that all of the success which has fallen to his 
share is due to the fav oiu of the profession in 
which I liav e spent my life, peculiarly gratifying 
to find that the study of the piofessions is 
increasing, and that the Univ orsitv is fostering 
those branches of education which render men 
independent, and enable them to make then 
hves useful both to themselves and to then 
fellow men 
72 
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I find that at the commencement of the 
institution in 3857, twenty Colleges only were 
affiliated to it as places in which the period of 
study might he passed, while at the present time 
the number has increased to more than 100 
Distributed all over Bengal, these places have 
been to a great extent brought into existence 
and fostered by the stimulus which this 
University has given to education and to 
intellectual development, and by the interest 
which it keeps alive and sustains. The number of 
Fellows at the commencement in 1857 was 43 , 
the number at the beginning of last year was 
226, and since then nine vacancies have been 
caused by retirement. 

And now a few words as to the future, and 
as to this I can speak perhaps from my general 
experiences of men and life, though that 
experience has been gained in countries other 
than this. 

The first question which appears to me to 
arise with reference to the future, is the 
character of the Entrance examination 

I have heard it said by some very learned 
and experienced gentlemen, that it was unfair to 
demand from candidates for Entrance to this 
University any great acquaintance with the 
English language or literature, but that we 
ought to be satisfied if the candidate sliows that 
he has received- the foundation of a liberal 
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i.(luc.ition through (ho medium of the \oruacuhi 
Inngunges of tho couiitrT, even thougli hib 
know ledge of English maj ho verv slight At 
first sight this 'irguinont appeal's v orv sound, and 
I ovv n that when I first came to tho countrj , 
1 thought that here, ns in other places, the 
I iiiginges of the counlrv should he maintained 
ns much as ]iossihlu, and tho people encouraged 
to oducitc themselves m them As I have seen, 
more of the countrv and the people, I have 
licoome convinced that this view is incorrect, and 
that tho people of this countrj can only receive 
miv iiilollectual training or education through 
(ho medium of tho English language, and that i 
thorougli practical aequamtanco with tbit 
language for the purposes of speaking and 
waiting it ought to ho demanded of all 
candidates for admission to the Entrance 
ONamination 

Tho reasons which have induced mo to come 
to this conclusion are that tho only languages 
of tho country, which are now living languages, 
111 the sense that they are spoken hy tho people, 
ind aie those which they have learned to speak 
in their childhood, have no literature whatevei, 
either permanent or current , and they therefore 
afford no means hy which any ideas, except 
those of the cveiy day life of tho people, are, oi 
can ho, conveyed to tho mind Whilst, on the 
othci hand, tho old languages ol the East, as for 
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I find that at the commencement of the 
institution in 1857, twenty Colleges only were 
affiliated to it as places in which the period ol 
study might be passed, while at the present tim(' 
the number has increased to more than 1001’ 
Distributed all over Bengal, these places ha\ e 
been to a great extent brought into existence 
and fostered by the stimulus wffiich this 
University has given to education and to 
intellectual development, and by the interest 
which it keeps alive and sustains. The number ol 
Fellows at the commencement in 1857 was 43 , 
the number at the beginning of last year was 
226, and since then nine vacancies have been 
caused by retirement. 

And now a few words as to the future, and 
as to this I can speak perhaps from my general 
experiences of men and life, though that 
experience has been gained in countries other 
than this. 

The first question which appears to me to 
arise with reference to the future, is the 
character of the Entrance examination 

I have heard it said by some very learned 
and experienced gentlemen, that it was unfair to 
demand from candidates for Entrance to this 
University any great acquaintance with the 
English language or literature, but that we 
ought to be satisfied if the candidate shows that 
he has received, the foundation of a liberal 
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iflucilioii lliroimli ll)( iiiolium of (lit vtriinciihi 
Iingiini^ts of Hit* counIn, urn Ihougli iii' 
Kiiovv li-dgo of 1 tigli^li Him Ik? Mn sliglil \l 
fip.t ‘itlil till'- nrgnmrnl ippnr^ \prv .-oimd, niid 
I o«n tlint when 1 fir^t cnim to Ihc conntri, 
I thouglit tint lure, ns in other phots, tin 
1 in,,in!:( s of lilt coiintri should Ik nninliintd 
Is iniuh ns possihk* nnd the |«0]dL onconrigid 
to «lm itc tin nisi li(S in till 111 I hmt sctu 
mon of lilt eountrs nnd tin pooph I hmi 
iKComt eoniinced Hint Ihisiitn is intomct, nnd 
I hit tin people of this coiiiiln enn onli rtetin 
Mill intcllottnnl tnining or cdnention Ihrongh 
lilt nnnlinin of the Liichsh Inntuncc, nnd Hint n 
thorough pnclicnl iicqtninlnncc nnlh tliiil 
lingo igt for tin purposes of HKihins nnd 
nriting it oiichl to In deinindid of nil 
c.indidntcs for ndmissioii to the Entnnci 
evnminntion 

Thu reasons nliich hmt inductd me to coiiit 
to this eontlusion nre IhnI llio onli Inngnage' 
of tilt eounlrv, irlucli aro non liiing Inngmgts, 
in tilt senst tlinl lliot nre spol on hi tlio people, 
nnd nitlho'o nliich Ihej hmo Icnrncd to spcal, 
in their childhood, hnvo no htcritnro M hnloi er, 
eitlitr pcnnnnont or current , nnd tho\ Ihcrofori 
afford no mc,ins hi which niii idcns, oncopt 
those of the ciori dm life of Hit people, nre, oi 
can lie, coin 01 td to the mind Allnlst, on the 
other hand, the old Inngungts ol (lit J tis|, ns for 
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example, Sanskrit, are, to all intents and 
purposes, dead languages, as foreign to the 
ordinary inhabitants of the country as Latin or 
Greek, and cannot he of any practical use to a 
student in a University in the 19th century, 
■whose object is to obtain a useful and practical 
education, u'hich -will enable him to compete 
with bis fellows in the battle of life. 3^or this 
purpose, a language in n hich all that is necessary 
for sucli an education can be found is required, 
and the connection of this country with England 
points decisively to English as the only language 
through the medium of which education 
can be communicated to the peoples of ibis 
country. 

Another reason, if any other is required, is 
that as education progresses, a higher rather 
than a lower standard should be required of both 
candidates for Entrance as well as candidates 
for degrees and honours, and this brings me 
to the consideration of degrees in the learned 
professions — a subject on which I am perhaps 
better able to form an opinion than on any other 
connected with education. 

It is evident that to enable them to complete 
successfully with those professional men who 
come from Europe to practise their professions 
in this country, the students who receive their 
education here must, as far as possible, be placed 
on an equality nith their livals who have been 
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cduwtcd in Liu ope ] or this purposo, it seems 
to mo that the standards of knon lodge required 
hero should not onl\ ho carofullj kept up to 
thoir present height, hut should, as fai ns possible, 
1)0 constantly raised, and mnsmuoh ns this 
TJnivorsity aims at filling not onlj tho place 
M Inch IS filled in England hy tho Uni'orsities, 
hut also lint ot tho Hoj al Collcgo of Surgeons 
and tho Inns ot Couit, the Unnoi-sit) is tho 
hod\ uhich must ualcli and control tho students 
ot Laiv, ot Slcdicme and ot Soionce, so as to 
cnsuio that its griduatcs shall entor tho niena 
competent, is fai as education goes, to compote 
on f 111 terms anth all riaals 3 Iuch can ho done 
hj tho Umaeisita, hut atloi ill, the student 
hirasolt must ho tho penon to decide uhether 
his future caicoi shall ho siiccesstiil or not 

111 tho course ot ni\ profession il life I have 
seen and u atthtd that of many othui-s I ha\ e 
seen tho clorci young man aiho has contented 
himself ai ith tho hisk hetorc him or aa ith passing 
tho particular examination aahich aa is in question 
it the moment, and aaho hy more force ot ability 
M as able to do the p irticulai aa oik at tho time 
avitli materials collected foi tho particular 
purpose, hut aaho took no interest in tho 
acquisition ot knoavledge except in so far as it 
enabled him to attain somo particular ohyect 
M hich hedesiredatthe moment This man seldom 
succeeds in obtaining the gieat prirts ot life 
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His ability no doubt otteu enables him to obtain 
a certain small measure of success, but bis ■want 
of the power to work for the sake of the work 
itself and of the knowledge it brings will, except 
m very rare instances, prevent him from rising 
above mediocrity. But I have also, but much 
more rarely, seen youths who, though apparently 
of less ability, from the period when their minds 
are made up as to the occupation in which their 
lives should be spent, constantly keep the 
attainment of the knowledge necessary for thejr 
purpose before their minds, and whether any 
particular task or any particular examination is 
in view at the moment, are al^vays working Avith 
the object of attaining the highest excellence in 
the path of life which they have selected, and 
Avho make the attainment of such excellence 
the interest and the object of their lives, and, 
believe me, I have never known such a man 
to fad. 

The 3udges, the great laAvyers, the great 
doctors and the renowned men of science of the 
future, must be sought for and Avill be found 
among the students of to-day, and, mark my 
Avords, they will be found among those students 
who from the beginning of then’ studies haA’^e 
sought knowledge for its ovm. sake, have by 
earnest labour learnt the reasons and the 
principles for the conclusions at Avhich they 
arrive, and these are the students, Avhether they 
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Ihj bo^s or girls, or men oi «oinoti, who nlwajs 
lia^e, nnd nlwnj-s will nttnm, fho groat pnrw. 
which are Mitliin fho roach of human onorgi 
ind human industry, and are they uhich giio 
to all uniieisifits, and this of Calcutta among 
the rest good loason to lie proud of tlitii 
children 
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The 19th January, 1889 

I 

The lYlost Hon’ble Henr/ Charles Keith, 
lYlarquis of Lansdowne, G.C.lYi.G. 

Chancellor 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor, Ladies and Gentle^ien, 

I understand that the duty which I am 
expected to perform on the present occasion is 
that of introducing to you the Vice-Chancellor of 
the University. I dare say it will have struck 
those who are listening to me — gentlemen in 
whom I have no doubt the faculty of criticism has 
been fully developed — that there is something a 
little incongruous in such a proceeding on my part. 
We are aware that, in private life, it is usual for 
an old friend to introduce a stranger, rather than 
for a stranger to take upon himself the task of 
introducing an old friend, and if we are to apply 
the test of old acquaintance, Sir Comer Petheram 
would certainly have a better right to introduce 
me than I can have to introduce him. Upon 
the present occasion, I was so strongly impressed 
by this anomaly that I was on the point of 
proposing to him that he and I should change 
places, and that he should present me on my 
first appearance before a University audience. 
Purther consideration, however, led me to the 
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disngreeble conoluiion tliat i£ I insisted upon 
this vioiv of tho case, I should ho expected to 
roliovo Sir Coiner ot tho task u Inch ho is about 
to perform — that of delivering tho address to 
ivhicli ire shall, in a fen moments, bo listening 
Your loss and mine nould ha\o been too groat, 
and I ha\o theroforo accepted with tho best 
grace I can the position in nhioh I find 
mj self 

I must, lion ever, before I proceed to intro 
ducc the Vice Cli incellor, ask permission to 
introduce mjstlf to joii and I nould do so, not 
so much in tho capaoitj of one n bo has been 
called upon to undortiko a high position m 
joui countrj, but as an old Umitisity man 
n ho ones n bates ti success ho bis lobio'ed in 
life to his Uniiersite, and n ho rejoices to find 
that here, in this great Depondonej of the 
Empire, not onh the Goa eminent, but the 
people of tbocountiv liaao shown themsehes 
aliae to the value of higher education and 
anxious to 1 iv the foundations of a sa stem which 
mil in time become co oxtensiao aaith the limits 
of the Indian Empire itself Addressing you 
m that capacit}, I rejoice to haao an early 
opportunity of expressing to the students and 
graduates of the Calcutta University my sincere 
sympathy avith them, and aa ith the efforts which 
they are making, often, I am afraid, in the faqe 
of severe trials and disappointments, to aoqiiiie 
73 
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that high standard of culture which we connect 
with the idea of a University degree 

I trust you will not suppose that in making 
this reference to our English Universities, I am 
unaware of the fact that your University here 
is an institution of a very different kind from 
the older English Universities of which we are 
so proud The gray quadrangles, the rich 
endowments, the splendid heritage of material 
wealth and intellectual tradition, are wanting 
here These thmgs may he forthcoming at some 
future period m this country It may he that 
even within the lifetime of those who are here 
to-day we may see an attempt made to render the 
Indian Universities something more than mere 
examining and degree-conferring bodies We 
are, I suppose, all of us aware of the immense 
difficulties which will have to be surmounted 
before such a result can be arrived at here Eor 
the present, we must, no doubt, be content to 
follow in the footsteps of the University of 
London, and to make our influence felt, on 
the one hand by guiding, to the best of our 
ability, the education given at the high schools 
and colleges of India, and on the other by 
maintaining here a kind of intellectual min 
to which all who are the fortunate possessor 
of the precious metals of intellectual cultur 
may bring them to be impressed with the stam 
which a degree confers. 
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I am glad to licii o\collont aocounfs ot tlio 
success ot your students lu tho Public Ser\ico, 
at the Bar, and on tlio Bench, and I bclici o it 
IS the case that the area within u Inch they arc 
to ho found ocoup\ ing positions ot responsihihti 
IS steadily increasing in ovtent I am afraid, 
howoTor, that -no must not disguise from 
ourselves that it our schools and colleges 
continue to educate the south ot India at the 
present rate, u o are likely to hear oi en more 
than u c do at present of the complaint that wo 
are turning out oiery year an increasing number 
ot young men whom uo have pros idcd uath an 
inteUectual equipment, admirable in itself, but 
practically useless to them, on nccoimt ot the small 
number ot openings u Inch the professions afford 
for gentlemen who base rccenod this kmd ot 
education I mil only make one obscnation 
m regard to this point , that I should be sorry 
to admit that a y oung man w ho had receii cd a 
sound education and t iken his degree, had uasted 
his time because ho u as unable to find a suitable 
career in one ot the learned professions I do not 
think that, theieis an\ vocation in life, however 
humble, in winch an educated man is not 
better off than one who is ignorant and it 
’■ertamly seems to me that society in India has 
*nore to feai from a general dead level ot 
^jnorance and from a dearth ot education, than 
°om a slight excess in the supply of higher 
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education, and of liiglily educated candidates for 
employment. 

I should like to add a word with regard to 
the alleged danger to which we are exposed 
from having in our midst a number of highly 
educated young men without employment 
suitable to their intellectual attainments. There 
is, I fancy, an impression in some quarters that 
Government is so much alarmed at this state 
of things, that it has made up its mind to stint 
higher education of the means which it requires. 
I do not think there is the least likebhood that 
any such reactionary policy will be pursued either 
by the Government of India or by the Provincial 
Government We might no doubt, at the outset, 
have deliberately determined to keep the people 
of this country, as far as we were able, m a 
condition of ignorance — if it had been possible 
to keep in ignorance races many of which have 
shown a great desue for the acquisition of know- 
ledge and a singular aptitude for instruction I 
am glad to think that we have taken the opposite 
line, and I have no doubt that we shah persevere 
in it. On the other hand, the facts to which 
I referred just now are not undeserving of 
attention, and, if experience has shown that our 
educational arrangements are not as well adapted 
as they might be to the practical requhements of 
the country, it is for us to consider whether we 
cannot remedy any defects which have been 
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iliSBloswi There •seems, for cvomplo, to ho growing 
up in Novoril pirts of the Kmpirc n Midesprcad 
feeling tlml tho existing sj stem, irhilst conferring 
gre.ll honefits, is too o\cliisiioh literary, and 
tint M 0 should ondtsTour to snppl) our students 
\uth a tnining uliieli noiild sene their purpose 
in the citnl of their ulfimatclj electing to adopt 
i profession in mIucIi literirv attainments ivorc 
not mdispensalilc I im informed that this 
feeling has found cNpression m a growing 
s\mpath\ for tho est ihhshment of toolimcal 
schools as a supplemcntarv hranch of education 
111 on 111 tho liosom of tho Uiiiicrsitj this feeling, 

I am told, alreadv exists, hut it is checked by 
a not unnatural ajiprehcnsion that anj change 
cion of a supplemciitnn kind in tho existing 
cuirieuluni \i ould endanger tho interests of tho 
piirelj litcran culture, iiliich mil, I hope, never 
ecaso to ho associated in our minds mth Uniior 
sit} education To find some means of obtaining 
the desired adiantigo mthout encountering 
the 01 il results 11 Inch arc feared, ought not to 
ho a problem of lasuperahlo difficultv, and I 

II ould commend it to tho careful consideration of 
tho Dmiorsity vutliorities 

I hai 0 noil onl} to express tho great pleasure 
ivhicli it iffords mo to haio mot jou, and 
to offer my congratulations and host wishes 
to those upon whom degrees have been conferred 
this afternoon I can give them no bettor advioo 
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lan that they should hear in mind ihc solemn 
ords in ndiich they have each of them hcen 
imonished by the Vice-Chancellor that they 
lould remember that if a University degree 
onfers a right, it also involves an ohligation, 
lat of shoeing themselves “in their life and 
onversation worthy of the same.” 
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The 19th January, 1889 
Tho Hon’bla Sir William Comer Petheram, Kt , Q C 

I Iff Cimcellor 

Yocr Etcrin Ncr THP Chavwllor, aiEsiBEit: 

OP Till. SeNVTI, A^D QiUDTIVTFS OP TBl 
DNnrasm op Cu.odtta, 

Litcrituro i"! full of truisms based on tin 
contrast Iiotu cen promise and porformanoo, o: 
the disproportion of lottp designs to tho meagri 
results uliich thev too often produce Thi 
vaniU of human wishes, tho futility of humat 
schemes, has boon part of tho stock m trade o: 
tho oritio over since men began to reflect upoj 
tho irons of cau'o and effect Wit of this ordo: 
13 mainly occupied sntli pointing tho morals t< 
ho drawn from attempts to do something vori 
great s\ hioli result in nchios ing very little I 
fixes on a s\ ould ho mountain of a cause ani 
makes morrv o\ or tho tinj conseiiuonco to whiol 
it has given birth Tho converso case is one wi 
hear less about Tho critic finds small scope foi 
ridicule in those apparently minor causes svhicl 
commence life in a quiet and unpretentioui 
stylo and end by bringing about consequence: 
out of all proportion to what was expected o: 
them Many, if not most, of the forces whicl 
have transformed the world, were in their ongii 
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obscure, nor had the men who set them going 
the least idea of the importance of what they 
were doing. To the day of his death Columbus 
believed that he had merely found a new way 
to India, when he had really discovered the 
whole vast continent of America. In the face 
of contrasts of this sort, where performance 
so immeasurably outruns promise, the average 
critic is silent There is no opening for his 
cynicism there. He usually takes refuge in being 
studiously wise after the event, and protests m 
more or less ornamental language tliat he knew 
it all before 

The measure to which the Calcutta Univer- 
sity owes, if not its existence, at any rate the 
highly developed form in which it comes before 
us to day, seems to me worthy to rank among 
the second of the two classes of causes which 
I have endeavoured to distinguish — among those 
measures the effects of which surpass rather than 
fall short of the expectations of their authors 
Uifty-four years ago, when Lord Macaulay wrote 
the splendid Minute which led Lord William 
Bentinck to decide that ‘‘the great ob3ect of the 
British Government ought to be the promo- 
tion of European literature and science among 
the natives of India,” it may be doubted 
whether any of the men who took part in that 
historic controversy fully realised the momentous 
character of the decision which closed it. Lord 
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iliiciulav liimsoir, though laying stress on the 
ci\ ihsing influence of the languages of 'Western 
Europe, seems to haie regarded the whole 
question mainlv from the literary point of a ion 
and to liaa e had no inkling of the far reaching 
consequences, social, religious, and political, 
avhich the Governor Qeneral’a decision inaohed, 
not for India onh , hut possibly for tho nhole 
of Asia This need not surprise us Lord 
Macaulay n asm tho first place a man of letters — 
that was tho natural hont of his mind, and ho 
haes tor us and for the a\ orld in that character 
He was a statesman only in a secondary degree, 
and I am doing no wrong to his deservedly 
great reputation — a reputation which tho 'Vico 
Chanoollor of tho Calcutta University should 
ever he the first to honour — aahon I say that 
he has no claim to lie a enerated as a prophet 
He avas tho Columbus of Education in India, 
hut he too realised aery imporfeotlv the full 
importance of his discovery He thought he 
had found an old avorld when ho had really 
oieatcd a new one — the India of the future 
But without travelling hey ond the literaiy 
aspects of the question, no one can fail to see 
that the marvellous spiead of tho study of the 
English language and literature in India is one 
of the most remarkable phenomena in the history 
of the world Where else shall ave find an 
instance of tho leading classes of the population 
74 
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of a krge continent, — classes representing several 
distinct nations and spealcmg diverse languages — 
adopting of their own free v^ill a foreign 
language for the expression of their mostly 
highly educated thought and feeling ? Here is no 
question of Government influence or pressure — 
of a Russia striving to extirpate the Polish 
language from Poland, and using every device 
open to a really despotic Government to dis- 
courage and prohibit its use Such things have 
been done, but not m India and not by England 
Nothing, indeed, is more striking than the 
spontaneous character of the demand for Enghsh 
education in Bengal, and the comparatively 
small extent to which it has been artificially 
fostered by Government When a stranger 
entering one of our district courts hears the 
advocate on both sides arguing in fluent English, 
his first thought would naturally be that we had 
followed the example of the Mahomedan rulers 
of Bengal and had made Enghsh, as they made 
Persian, the official language of the courts 
Nothing of the kind, however, has been 
attempted or thought of The vernacular of 
each province is the language of the courts, and 
the daily increasing use of English m pleadings 
and other public business is due solely to the 
zeal with which the upper and middle classes 
have given themselves to the study of that 
language Historical parallels to such a state of 
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things nrc Imrd to find Insfnnccs no not 
Mnnling nlitrc tho ptople oC ono countn lia\o 
domed then standard of litcrnri o\collenco from 
tho great avrilors of mother countrv, hut the 
mtlucnco thus eterustd has usualh liocn limited 
to sItIo and treat mciit, and has not prm ed strong 
enough to induce men to turn to a foreign 
language as oITering the readiest and most tolling 
medium for the expression of their host thoughts 
The Homan students of Grech literature did not 
11 rite in Greek, nor was their close imitation of 
foreign models conceiied of is undertaken iiith 
anj other purpose than that of purifjing and 
perfecting their oiiai literature Tilings iieiit 
further, it mil he said, in the Western I’roimccs 
of tho Homan Linpirc, and, centuries later, in 
those parts of America which fell under Spanish 
influence But in each of these cases the change 
of language which took place nas initiated hj 
tho colonizing activ ilj of tho ruling race, and was 
favoured In the fact that the languages displaced 
were little heller Ihaii li irh irons dialcols 

Turning non from histoiical analogies, winch 
are mosllv futile and iniv eisih prove mis 
leading, vv e inav find much in tho present state 
of things to mouse our keenest interest No ono 
IS now disposed to overlook tho importance of 
the intolleotual movement that is taking place 
throughout Indi i The tendency m fact is 
somewhat of the opposite character Tho critics 
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fully recognise the vigour of the forces at work, 
and are inclined on tlie lyhole to exaggerate 
rather than to undervalue the actual results 
that have been or shortly will he produced. 
“ We are giving,” says a philosophic observer of 
Oriental modes of thought, “we are giving to the 
Indians leisure and education, the scientific 
method and the critical spirit ; we are opening 
to them the flood gates behind which Western 
knowledge is piled in far greater volume 
than the stream of Grecian philosophy wliich 
the Romans distributed over their Empire ” 
Sir Alfred Lyall goes on to predict, as the 
consequence of our gifts to the people of India, a 
wide and rapid transformation of religion within 
two or three generations The same line of 
thought may he traced in other writers who 
have perhaps less claim to our fjespectful 
attention than the late Lieutenant-Governor of 
the North Western Provinces, the foimder of 
the sister University of Allahabad. All agree 
in prophesying great things of the new Iparning, 
and in speculating on the manifold phanges 
which it may he expected to effect I in all 
departments of human life in India. I 

Now, it seems to me that this tendency to 
indulge in general statements, is one Which 
requires to he carefully watched and spictly 
controlled if we would avoid the dangler of 
deceiving ourselves and the rest of the world 
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riic precept ot bolC-Iviiow ledge is pcrlmps the 
most enduring nm\im of the ancient philo 
sophers It IS cortunlv one to viliicli vie mav 
profitalilv turn our allontion to dav Hero in 
Oalcntta, at tlic centro ot 'VS'cslorn Ic irning and 
culture in the ] asl, the Delphi vi hence oracles 
issue to all Indnu worshippers at tho shrmo ot 
know ledge, — here surclv is a fitting place, as tho 
close of our acidciiuc vear is the appropriate 
time, for innuiring viliat fruits tho tree ot 
knoiiledgc has home for tho peoples ot India 
Thero arc those ii ho see in it oi on non a mere 
exotic sapling which will neicr grow into a 
sotviooalilo tree, while others hold that its roots 
have already struck deep iml that its branches 
are destined to overspread “Vsia and lenovr the 
falling life of the East 

Bv tho fruits onlv can wo know which of 
Uieso opinions is tho nearer to tho truth, and it 
IS for this reason that I ask you to follow me 
now in an atteinpl to form some estimate of the 
actual results soci d, religious, and political, of 
the English teaching ot the Calcutta Univ ersity 
I feel that any one who iddresses the members 
of an Indian Dniv orsity on this subyect must be 
much in the position of the intelligent foreigner 
who figures so conspicuously in the social 
apologues of the eighteenth centuiy Erom tho 
nature of tho case he can observe things only 
from tho outside, and he must expect that some 
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of the more obscure causes A^ill escape his view 
altogether. But iiiaking full allowance for this 
source of error, it strikes me that many of the 
changes which may he put don n to Western 
influence lie only on the surface of Indian life, 
and that the really important factors in the 
social system are comparatively unatfected Ko 
doubt there has been an enormous increase in 
the number of people who speak English, some 
prejudices regarding food have been laid aside, 
European dress is beginning to be fashionable , 
and one of the most ancient usages of Eastern 
etiquette has been abolished by the agency of 
Western boot-makers. Travelling has become 
more general, Indian social ideas have adapted 
themselves to the requirements of railways, the 
fullest use is made of the Post Office and the 
Telegraph, and every inclination is shown to 
take advantage of the comforts and conveniences 
which European ingenuity has to ofler 

But below this veneer of imported civilization 
what signs can we discern for the weightier 
social changes which Western leaching might 
have been expected to ' induce ? The elaborate 
scheme of prohibitions on inter-marriage, which 
is called the caste system, appears to be as 
strong now as it was when Lord Macaulay was 
in India Here and there the stringency of a 
rule may have been relaxed, but in its essentials 
the system is the same. Members of different 
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castes can no more inteimairi now than tlio\ 
could then, and the leading piinciplc o£ the 
institution thus remains unshahen m spite of its 
manifest incompatibihty nith the precepts of 
'Western cultiuc It may he said that to aigue 
thus IS to ask too much, that the habits of 
centuiics cannot he iinlc.irned inn fen \ears, 
and that ideas oiilj just struggling into existence 
must needs work imperfectly for a time 'With 
the \oice of warning which depiccates too rapid 
adi nnee, I am, I need liardlv sav, ontirclv in 
accord But if the spirit of Bngbsh education 
had reall\ penetrated among the people of 
Bengal as deepli as is alleged, might wo not 
expect it to have effected something more definite 
in the way of promoting social progress and 
iiidnidual fiecdom ® Could anything he more 
opposed to the liberal spirit bv which modem 
India affects to bo animated than the rule forbid 
ding a w idow to t iko a second husband, and the 
custom, so injurious to tho physical and intelleo 
tunlaigouroE tho race which requires a gn-l to 
he married before slio attains pubeity ? These 
blemishes aio gioss and palpable they are of 
comparatii oly recent origm , and the Indian of 
the 'Vedio oi Epic ages would haio condemned 
them as strongly as tho Englishman of to day 
The hesitation to attack them m earnest can 
only be duo to the fact that the deeper lessons 
of English education hare not leally been 
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learned , that the Indian ideal of life is still 
contemplative rather than active ^ and that the 
notion of going forth to comhat great abuses is 
as strange and distasteful as that of adopting a 
profession ivhich demands physical exertion as 
one of the conditions of success 

But this contemplative habit of mind which 
prefers ideas to realities, theory to practice, hook 
learning to the observation of facts, whatever 
may be its weakness in the domain of action, 
^ becomes a source of strength directly we enter 
the cloud-land of religion. It is the fashion of 
the day to assume that European science and 
pliilosophy are making short work of the Hindu 
religion The distinguished writer whom I have 
already quoted thinks we “may conjecture that 
its roots are being effectually cut away ; and 
this is a fair specimen of the tone in which the 
subject is usually treated Such conjectures, if 
not wholly erroneous, are certainly much in 
advance of the evidence. This is not the place, 
nor have I now the time, to enter upon any 
lengthy discussion of the prospects of Hinduism 
in its encounter ndth European science. But 
the question reminds me of the famous scene 
in the Talisman where Coeur de Lion and 
Saladin try their weapons To my mind it seems 
as impossible for Western science to shatter the 
impalpable fabric of Hinduism as it was for 
the sword of the English King to cut through 
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the silken cushion ot the Syrian Oliiof It may 
eicn he argued that in its capaoitv for resisting 
the onslaughts of science and criticism the 
Hindu religion has some posit i\o ndsantages 
over faiths of a more rigidh dogmatic tjpo 
Thus much nt least is certain, that Hinduism, 
so far from falling to pieces in the presence of 
‘Western thought, is c\tcnding itself rcraarkahly 
in certain directions Uailwas s have facilitated 
and popularised the characteristic Hindu duty 
ot pilgrimage, n hilo the opening up ot remote 
tracts ot couutrj } carlj sn ells the ranks of a 
religion conspicuous for its power of adapting 
itself to noiel conditions 

If, then, in social and religious matters the 
tangible results arising from tho teaching ot tins 
Hnncrsit) arc on tho whole insignificant, to what 
cause should n o assign the fact that its general 
mfluence is rated so high? Tho reason is, I 
take it, that tho influence ot English education 
has been strongest in that lino ot thought which, 
in Europe we should call politics This fact and 
some ot its visible consequences have been 
recently commented on hj the eminent statesman 
nho has ]ust left us, and I venture now to 
re open the question from a somewhat different 
pomt of a lew in the belief that, as Univ ersities 
at all times haio plajed an important part in 
the deielopmcnt of political ideas, so the 
members ot this University have very special 
75 
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responsibilities in connection with the formation 
of public opinion in India, and stand in peculiar 
need at the present time of being reminded of 
that fact. 

Politics in one of its aspects is largely an 
affair of catch-words, of names and forms which 
subsist long after the facts they represented 
have passed away, and which admit by a some- 
what analogous process of being employed de 
novo in circumstances to which they have no 
natural application. It would have been strange 
indeed if the nimble and adaptive intellect of 
the youth of Bengal, reared on a literature which 
is much concerned with politics, had failed to 
avail itself of this peculiarity. It is, therefore, 
in no way surprising that they should have been 
attracted by the modern idea of nationality, which 
has been defined as “ the desire of a people already 
conscious of a moral and social unity to see 
such unity expressed under a smgle Government,’’ 
and should have endeavoured to apply some of 
the watch-words of that doctrine to the state of 
things in India. The idea of nationality has 
played a great part m Europe during the last forty 
' X J-ears. It has given birth within our own memory 
to a United Italy and a United Germany, and 
it is striving to draw together the Slavonic races 
under a single Government In India, it appears 
to take the form of the belief that community 
of intellectual pursuits will of itself generate a 
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inlirtinl niimuit tiinl «ill liiiicl lo^,! tiior (nio 

0 orzitiii «hMi til' tirimKi ncn, t nix's mill 
■a-rt^ wliirli imVi «j> till’ j'njmhlmn ot (hr> 
cn ill nnt 

No t, Million* 1 » IIU 111 til' id''! (ln]'m(d to 
loot, iijviii lili'o'v fnim llio 1111 n hiiMrspoint 
ofti"! (V 1 1 1 1 'l'I of r'ltlri tioii of jinoiol till, n 
Ifi'liiuci d wliidi inii't (onloin v'ltlim 
111' 111* lvr*t! > li« of nil fiirllitr il' vi loptiioni, 

1 r nv Iv ji''Tiii!t<'t to jtiiiil out lint llic iiki 
lint iiiiilv of Inti lloclinl Hill* Mill of it*"!! lx* 
ninirK-lt In coil' lulitidl iiiiilv i* no lex 
1101(1 linn it 1* M in*-lnli’' I *110111(1 lx* llio 
h*t to ikn* tint iit'll'ctinl fo c * Invi phiisl 
n rwl jnr iti the ivoliliml i liinlion of tlio 
wo 11, lilt t'ld Invo not linin' *n iiiiHili'i! \|1 
otiv •■If lire ,ro- * to »lio v lint tin' roii*cioii«nP»x 
of monl mill nirnl iiiiilv imi»t piwcde llic 
crowtli of till’ II ilioml ^niilinu lit mid lint llio 
httor I* no moo' tlnn tho mtiinl oiilcoiiio nnd 
mmIiU ciiilxxliniont of llii' former \liovonll it 
f.Iioiild lx Itorno in mind liv those who nspiro to 
lend the jxxiplo of flux coiiiitrv into the untried 
rColonx of politicnl life tint all the recognized 
nation* of tho world have hceii produced h\*«tho 
frivst pos«ihlo intermingling and fusing of tho 
dilTerent rice sloch* inliahilmi, n common tern 
ton Iho lionlo, the Irihe tin caste, tho elan, 
nil the sm dler stparnk nnd often wnrring groups 
cliaracteristic of earlier stages of civilization, 
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must, it would seem, be welded togetlier by a 
process of unrestricted crossing before a nation 
can be produced. Can we suppose that Germany 
would ever have arrived at ber present greatness 
or would indeed have come to be a nation at all, 
if tbe numerous tribes mentioned by Tacitus, or 
tbe three hundred petty princedoms of last 
century, had been stereotyped and their social 
fusion rendered impossible by a system forbidding 
intermarriage between the members of different 
tribes or the inhabitants of different jurisdictions ? 
If the tribe in Germany had, as in India, 
developed into the caste, would German unity 
ever have been heard of? Everywhere in 
history we see the same contest going forward 
between the earlier, the more barbarous mstinct 
of separation and the modem civilizing tendency 
towards unity, but we can point to no instance 
where the former princi]ile, the principle of 
disunion and isolation, has succeeded in producing 
anything resembling a nation History, it may 
be said, abounds in surprises, but I do not 
beheve that what has happened nowhere else 
is likely to happen in India in the present 
generation. 

If this view be true, if in India, as elsewhere, 
social unity must precede national unity — and 
social unity can only be attained through move- 
ments impossible under the present system — ^it is 
clearly the imperative duty of those leaders of 
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tho cominmiil^ to whom this Uiiucmt} has 
ontnisltd tho trca-surca ol 'W tsttrn Icnrmng, to 
loi-o no (imo in pointing out tlio tnio road of 
iuUancement, tlic p,ith of social reform In 
leuling tho wn\ on this road (ho\ will ho 
following tho lines marked out In nil proiious 
cxpericnco of uniicrMtits nnd In tho aery 
principles of c<luc.itioii itself, w lulu at the same 
tiino thoi will lie discharging tho trust imposed 
upon them In the possession of knowledge 
hoaond their fellows In a hackwnrd counter 
like India, where the greit majorita of tho 
population are still halting on the lower lea els of 
cia iliiation, that trust iiiiisl, for main generations 
to come, 1)0 one of special sncrediicss 

It rests with a on, griduatcs and students of 
Calcutta, to ealeiid. In the oMimpIo of jour 
diila life, tho humamring influence of this 
Unia ersita iinong the masses of j our countrj men 
who cannot at present share in tho prnilcgcs 
to which a on haao lieon admitted On you it 
depends aihethor their growth tow iials a fuller 
national life shall ho rapid and delusnc, like tho 
gourd which came up in a night, and peiishcd in 
a night, or sloar and stable like tho It estorn oak 
lour responsihihtj — the indiaidu il lesponsibihty 
of each ono of aou — is all the greater because 
you arc so few, and the ignoi-ant aiho follow 
jour guidance aro so many You aro the 
knights errant of India who sliould go out into 
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the world armed with the weapons of a higher 
civilization to conquer abuses and succour the 
distressed. The old forms of chivalry no doubt 
have passed away 

‘‘The kmghtb aic dnsf, 

And llion good s\\ords aic nist ” 

But the sphit of cliivalry lii cs and breathes 
stOl, and will live as long as there remain wrong 
and suffering in the world vhich human courage 
and self-sacrifice may hope to redress or relieve. 
Nowhere is there greater need than in India for 
the working of this spirit : nowhere will you 
find a grander field for the devotion of the 
modern knight-errant. It is written of the 
typical hero of the chivalric ideal of life that 
he “ever foiewent his own advantage” ; and 
your own epic poems show examples of the same 
spirit of self-denial. These old tales embody 
truths which may serve oim purpose to-day. The 
Indian reformer must, before all things, be one 
who wall forego his owm advantage, the advan- 
tage which Indian Society, as now organized, 
gives to the man over the woman, to the 
Brahman over the Sudra, to the learned over the 
ignorant. Like Bama in your great Epic, 
instead of grasping prematurely at the sceptre 
for himself and his brethren, he will choose 
"hather to iourney forth with them into the 
tangled jungle of life and clear away the 
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countless obstacles and restrictions uhicli bat tli 
nd\nnco ot liis toUon men Thus and onl 
thus can ho hope to further tlio great cause c 
gradual and uniform national do\ olopment, on 
ui the end to 

"Givo lift to ihn datL trorld which heth dead " 
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The 18th January^ 1890 

The IVlost Hon’ble Henry Charles Keith, 
IVlarquis of Lansdov/ne, G.C.IVI.6. 

('Iiancdhi 

Your Honour, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, Ladies 

AND GeNTI/5MEN, 

It is not my intention to stand for more than 
a few moments between the Hon’hle the 
Vice-Chancellor and the Convocation, hut, with 
your permission, I have a few words to say before^ 
I call upon him to address you. It Is always 
agreeable to me to meet the members of the 
University, and I should, in any case, have come 
here to-day in order to show my respect for it 
and the interest which I take in its affairs. There 
was, however, a special reason for which I was 
particularly anxious to attend this Convocation : 
I desired to offer my congratulations to the 
newly appointed Vice-Chancellor of the 
University on his accession to that honourable 
office. He enters upon it with the good-will of 
his fellow-citizens, of the University and of the 
Government of India. I do not believe that 
any more suitable selection could have been 
made. As a member of the University conspicuous 
among his contemporaries during his career as 
a student, as a man of cultivated tastes and 
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scliohrlv atUiinmonts, ns v distinguished ornainont 
ot the Tiidicial Bench, and as a gentleman 
occupjiiig an honoiimlde position in the 
cominunih nhieh is most largelj represented 
amongst tliomemhcrs of the Calcutta Umiersitj, 
ho Ls admirahh qualified to t iho a leading part 
111 its affairs It has been \crj giatitjing to 
mo, as indeed it must ha\o heon to him, to 
ohservo tho manner in nliich his appointment 
has lioen locoiied I hano hcLii long enough 
in this eountrj to become an are that in such 
cases it IS not alnajs casj to please o\oij one, 
but, as far as I base been able to discoi or, no 
discordant note has marred tho goner il e\pression 
of approval ivitli nhicb Jfr Tustico Banerjoo’s 
nomination to the Vico Chancellorship has been 
hailed I desire, therefore, in the name of tho 
Univorsit}, ot tho Government of India— and 
I believe I maj, in this case, claim to bo tho 
" exponent of public opinion at largo — to 
congratulate tho Vice Chancellor and to vv ish 
him a ver^r successful tenure of office 

There is one other mattei, a matter ot business, 
which I should like to mention to tho Conv ocation 
before I lesumo mv seat It is tho duty of the 
Viceroy as Chancellor of tho University to make 
tho annual appointments to tho hst of Pellows 
of the University, and tins is the second occasion 
upon which I have had the honour of making 
such a selection I have been led to pay some 
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attention to tlio present composition ot the lisi 
I find that, according to the University Calcndai 
it contains no less than 220 names Tlie statut 
prescribes 30 as the minimum number. U 
maximum number is, however, laid down, no 
is there any restriction save that the person 
nominated are to be fit and proper persons. Noi 
a fellowship of the Calcutta University is no 
only a high honour, but also an important trust 
The Senate is the Governing Body of th 
University and no precaution should b 
neglected in order to secure that that body i 
constituted in the best possible manner. Cai 
we say that it is so constituted now ? I am no 
quite sure that it is. The list contains the name 
of many gentlemen against whoso character an 
position not a word can be said, but, who, eithe 
from the fact that they reside at a distance fror 
Calcutta, or from other causes, are not in th 
least likely to take a useful part in the affair 
of the University. In past times it seems t 
have been usual to bestow a considerable numbe 
of fellowships, not upon the ground that th 
persons securing them were likely to take ai 
active part in the administration of the afiah 
of the University or because they had speciall; 
connected themselves with educational questions 
It is not difficult to understand how this cam* 
to pass. In the early days of this Universit; 
the North-Western Provinces and the Punjal 
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voro ns \ct without UmxomtiosoC their own, 
mill o Idtowshi]) of the Cittiitfii Uniicrsitj 
w'ls ttip onlj menus of recognising ttic clninis 
of gcnltciiiLii from tlioso jiro\ iiiccs wlio tnil flio 
right to lie giscn n noico in educitioiinl mutters 
Agmn n lottowshiji npptnrs to Imso hcoii not 
iinfroquciitls hesfowed mtlier ns n mark of 
distinction nid ns n compliment — in fact, miioli 
in tlic s,nne \vn\ ns lionor-in ilegrcts ore Iicstow ed 
in oiir Universities it liomo 

It appears to mo llinl tliero is a good deal to 
ho said for tlic mow that, if it is desired to 
tonfornn lioiioran ncadoiinc it distinction, tlio 
lieslow at of a dogreo is a nioru ippi ojiriato me ins 
of doing so tlinii the hestowal of a Uniiorsitv 
rollowslnp Upon the whole, I time no doulil 
that tlic list IS nccdlessls 1 irge, and I am told 
that, as a rule, the ordiiiars nieotings of the 
Senate ire not attended h\ more than 20 or 30 
memhers, i iiuiiiher which, when questions of 
special interest are liki t\ to he diboubscd, rises to 
a ratliei liij,her ligiirc 

Under these cireiimst inces, fheio is I tliiiil , 
a great deal to he siid m faiour of the mow 
that it w ould he dcsirahlo to cITect a gradual 
diminution in the iiuinher of a our 1 ellowships, 
and I propose to make a moderito hegnining 
hy filling up eiorv jeai onlj a portion of 
the aaenieies which wise Upon the present 
occasion )OU will haae ohseiicd that only 
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seven out of eleven vacancies liavc been 
filled up 

There is another point in connection "vvith the 
nomination of Ecllows whicli T should like to 
mention. It is usual for the Viceroy, before he 
makes his selection, to have recourse to the 
advice of the Vice-Chancellor, of his Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governor, and of other persons ivhose 
opinion is worth taking upon such a subject. It 
occurs to me that, in reference to a part of the 
vacancies which have to be filled up every year, 
he might go a step further and ask the University 
itself to select a certain number of names for 
submission to him There are several ways in 
which this might be done. The most practical 
manner of carrying out such a proposal would, 
I am inclined to think, be to allow the M.A’s 
to submit the names of one or two gentlemen 
selected by themselves from among themselves, 
upon the understanding that these names, unless 
they were open to serious objection, which would 
not be very likely, would as a matter of course, 
be accepted. The final nomination must, under 
the terms of the statute, rest with the Chancellor, 
but, speaking for myself, I believe that it would 
be to him agreeable to receive the assistance of 
the University in the manner and to the extent 
which I have described The remainder of the 
vacancies would, of course, continue to be filled 
up by nomination. This is, however, a question 
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wliioli will roqmrc ftirotnl considontion, nnd tlinl 
considoration I propose (o f,i'o it twforo nnotlier 
Com ocafion conics round I moroh mention it 
now liccnuso, inn case ot tins kind, T wish to 
take the UnnorsilA into ms confidenco at an 
uirlr stage nnd hotore ana final decision has 
lieon arm cd at 

I liaao now onh to wish the momhers ot the 
Uniaersila a a ora hnppa nnd prosperous now 
a oar, nnd I call upon Mr JnstiCL Banerjeo to 
address the Conaocation 
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The ISth January, 1890 

The Hon’ble Hflr. Justice Gooroo Dass 
Banerjee, I¥1 A , D.L 

Vice-Cliancello) 

In obedience to your Excellency’s command 
and to a time-honoured custom, I rise now to 
address the Convocation At the same time I 
cannot help expressing my regret that His 
Excellency, in giving me an opportunity of 
addressing you, has deprived you of the 
opportunity of listening at greater length to 
one of those speeches which profound scholarship 
and powerful eloquence can entertain an audience 
with ; and I feel the regret all the more, because 
the past year has been a notable one in the 
history of this University, and the matters to 
which I shall have to refer in reviewing ‘the 
events of that year require for their full and 
clear elucidation ability very much superior to 
mine own As, however, I shall presently have 
to impress upon a large section of my audience 
the necessity of contentment with our situation, 
I must not myself set an example the other 
way, but I must proceed at once and cheerfully 
to do my duty as best I can, asking you 
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onU to iiioilento -Nour cvpcctilions, qo that 
(hs-ippouitmcnt ma^ not Iw ^o^^r bharo 

first duty should lio to tlnnh jour 
rxcolluiov for tliL M,r\ hind words you hayo 
said of lUL, and to thiinh you, Lidits and 
Gintltmcn, tor tho eyidcnl mnrhs of kindness 
toyyards mo yyilh yyhich you hayo rtcoiyed Ihoso 
yyords 

A hriot retrospect of tho past, and a prohahlo 
Tioyy of tho immtdnto future, of this Uniyorsitj 
yvould 1)0 all th it I should touch upon, yy ith 
occisional interposition of such remarks, ns 
may occur to one yy ho has, for tho Inst foyy 
years, had some oapononco of its practical 
working An address of yvhicli this is tho 
summarj may not promise to lio more intorcsting 
than tho monotonous coremonv jou hayo hoon 
yyitncssing for the last hour or so But it vou 
licir in mind that tho soy oral hundreds of young 
men yvho hay o just t iken their degrees represent 
tho cream of tho intolligcnco of tho rising 
generation, and yy ill ho sure to intluenco in a 
yanotj of yyajstho future of ngreit proiinoo, 
tho maohinery hj yyhich such yast potential 
onorgj IS stored up will not f ul to interest you, 
and jou yy ill not, I am sure, grudge to giyo mo 
another hour to dwell upon its yyorkiiig, its 
merits, and its defects 

It IS now noarlj a third of a century since 
this Umyorsitj was established, and it commenced 
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its existence as an examining "body with the 
modest number of 244 candidates for matricula- 
tion. The number rose to very nearly six thousand 
last year, or had increased about twenty-five-fold. 
At the first B. A. Examination, held in 1858, there 
were only 13 candidates, and the corresponding 
number last year was 1,165, that is, it had 
increased more than eighty-fold. Nor were 
these increases in the last year’s numbers sudden, 
and therefore probably attributable to exceptional 
causes Barring very slight occasional fluctuations 
this increase has been gradual and steady, and 
it indicates a rate of growth unknown anywhere 
except within the tropics. And when we 
remember the fact that this steady increase in 
numbers has been unaffected by the estabhshment 
of the sister Universities of Lahore and Allahabad 
it really affords matter for congratulation. It 
shows that the desire for University education 
has taken such deep root in this country, that 
any additional supply of facility for its acquisition 
readily creates and is absorbed by a growmg 
demand for it. There has been a similar steady 
increase in the number of candidates for the 
degree of Bachelor in Law. In the other two 
special Eaculties of Medicine and Engineering, 
the exammations have not been so attractive, 
though there has not been any decided falling 
off in the number of candidates. This difference 
has, I think, been due partly to the difficulties 
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nttcnding flio propiritor^ (runing io l)o 
undergone In candidnlcsfor exnminntion mtlieso 
r-icultics, pnrth to the difliuUiC'i ot tlio 
exnmiintions tltemsehc!, imd parth to the nant 
ot sufTicienth tncournging prospects tor passed 
candidates The recent clmnges m the Kogulations 
in Atedicine, In uliieli llio exaniination in 
prelimmars and sulisidmrs siilijecLs like 
Clicmistrj and liotans has been separated from 
tint m the incdieal sulijccts proper, Mould, it is 
belies e<l, remoio some of tbc'o difilcultics, so tar 
ns the medical oxammations nro concerned, 
Mitliout lowering their standard in any uas 

But though, judging from tho number of 
candidates, iiho present themsches at our 
examinations, no maj find reason for 
congratulation, Iiaio tho results of those 
examinations been cqualh satisfactory ? In 
other ivords, docs a fair proportion of the candi 
dates come out successful ? And nro their 
Dnnersitj disliiiotioiis any narraiit of their 
possessing solid attainments, or at least 
attainments similar to those possessed by tho 
holders ot corresponding distinctions in other 
TJniversilies ? These questions deserve some 
attention 

Until very recently, the percentage ot 
failures at our examinations used, roughly 
speaking, to range botyveen 40 and GO, yvhicli 
very nearly agree with tho corresponding limits 

n 
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at the examinations of the London University, 
which we have adopted as onr model. This 
state of thmgs, though not as satisfactory as 
might he desired, passed without comment. 
In the last year’s Arts Examinations, however, 
the percentage of failures rose above 70 at the 
Entrance, and it was high at all the 
Examinations These apparently unexpected 
results naturally evoked much discussion. There 
came from various quarters a good deal of 
thoughtful criticism and sensible suggestion, 
and also a mass of thoughtless talk and 
senseless abuse In thus speaking rather 
unceremoniously of our critics, I am not at all 
speaking in anger or defiance, but am simply 
stating a plain fact. Nor have I any reason 
to be intolerant of criticism I am not one of 
those who think that our University system is 
perfect, and does not admit of improvement. 
On the contrary, I firmly believe that with 
honest intentions and earnest exertion, we can 
always progress from good to better, and that 
free and fair criticism is one of our liest guides 
in the path of progress Only I would gently 
remind our critics that when they have to find 
fault with an institution like this University, 
which is earnestly striving to do good work, 
they ought not to cry it down in language 
calculated to bring it m to ridicule, and to 
undermine in infant minds the foundations of 
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respect for nithonts Unjust fniluro nt an 
examination mai defer for i scar the progress 
of tlioso nlio have sulTcred, tlio urong dono 
Ini ing e\ on cli iiico of licmg set right m the 
scar following , hut if thoi arc taught to glorj 
in their fadurc, and to despise oxaininations 
and examining bodies, depend upon it that the 
hahits of laziness and irroacrence that this will 
engender, will he sure to mar their prospeofs 
for 01 er 'Iho Seiiato has appointed a Committee 
to mquiro into the causes of these largo failures, 
and as tlio Committee has not jet sulimittcd 
its report, it would ho premature for mo to 
hazard am opinion on tho subject One thing, 
liowoier, I niai sai,a 3 it is not am matter of 
opinion, hut is a fact, or ritlier the admission 
of a fact hi those interested in donjiiig it In 
roplj to the inquiries, made hi the Committee, 
tho heads of the institutions which sent 
aindidatcs to our oxammations, li « o almost 
ini iriahlj admitted with commcndiihlo candour 
that the candidates that wore found fit to pass 
in thoir judgment, wore not much largoi m 
number than thoso who haio actuallj passed, 
though some Imi e stated that, hotwocn tho date 
of application of candidates and the date of 
examination, many candidates were expected 
to ho able to maho up thoir doficionoj Tho 
results, therefore, were not altogether 
unexpected hjr thoso who Icnew host But 
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whether expected or nnexpected, these large 
percentages of failures indicate an amount of 
waste of time, energy, and money which the 
University ought to prevent if possible These 
large failures may be due either to the standards 
being difficult, or to the examinations being 
unfah, or the candidates being badly prepared. 
Very few persons, however, seriously complain 
of the standard being too difficult, and opinion 
seems to be divided between attributing the 
failures to unfair examination and to bad 
preparation. Now the University has of late 
been trying its best to make the examinations 
as fair as possible, that is as exact and efficient 
tests as could be had of sound intelligent 
knowledge as distinguished from superficial 
cram. And there is no use in ignoring the fact 
that the more successful this effort on our part 
is, the greater wdl be the difficulty in the way 
of indifferent students who unfortunately form 
the majority, and who try to pass by cramming. 
To remedy the evil without lowering the 
standards of our exammations, the only remedy, 
therefore, seems to be to improve the teaching 
in our schools and colleges In saying this, 
I am far from intending to find fault with our 
teachers and professors I know the difficulties 
of their situation, and I fully sympathise irith 
m, for I myself began life as a professor, 
^■‘fect I am now going to notice in tlie 
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pre'^ont system of tonolnng, is to some o-stent 
unai oidsblo from tho n ituro of things On mg 
to tho mconsemontlj largo si?o attained hy 
olnsses in our schools and colleges, tesching is 
conducted almost ostlusii oh hv lectures, and 
oxoroises are as a rule neglected Non, 
lion over lucid ind imprcssivo lectures may ho, 
and honoior useful they may ho lu giving 
comprohonsiie lions of subjects, they aie n holly 
insuOioient to onahlo tho students to master 
details, unless they are supplomonttd hy regular 
evoroises You c in no more improi o the mind 
hy merely stuffing it with information, without 
giving it oaoroist, than you c.ui impiovo the 
body hy more feeding without physical training 
1 would, thoroforo, earnestly impress on our 
school and college luthoritios tho absolute 
necessity of regular exorcises I would also 
ask them to take an enlarged and liberal view 
of their duties and responsibilities They have 
undertaken the n ork of educating y oung men 
That work is not done hy merely enahhng our 
students to pass examinations or to secure good 
places in tho Honoui list, nor cv en is it done hy 
storing their minds with infoimation The 
primary function of education is to tram tho 
mmd and to dovelope its powers, so as to qualify 
students for tho higher tiials they have to 
undergo when they enter the world, — to equip 
them so as to help them in the battle of life 
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Now unless the mind is well trained, and its 
powers strengtliened, its very equipment of 
knowledge may prove a burden rather than a 
benefit. 

While my colleagues in the Senate will do, 
as they have always been endeavouring to do, 
all in then’ power to free our examinations of 
everything that is found ob3ectionable, the 
institutions that send up candidates to those 
examinations, should help us by making the 
education they profess to impart really worthy 
of the name. 

Tm’ning now to the question whether our 
University degrees are any warrant of sohd 
attainments in our graduates, we find great 
diversity of opinion. Some say that our 
standards are sufB-ciently high, and our 
examinations sufficiently severe ; others 
maintain qmte the contrary view ; while there 
are others again who hold that examinations, 
whether here or elsewhere, are no test of real 
merit at all. This third view has given rise 
to much learned controversy, which it is not my 
object here to take part in. Suffice it to say 
that the truth hes here, as in many similar 
instances, somewhere between the two extreme 
conflictmg views. Exammations are useful 
as simple tests of merit. But they are not the 
only tests, nor should the passing of exa- 
minations be regarded as the sole object and 
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iiltimite aim of education AVe sliould try to 
combine the adiantages of o\ammation and 
teaching , and, to maho examination a real test 
of merit, the test should ho applied only to 
those who haio had a proiious preparatory 
training under competent teachers Non our 
■Oniiersitv, though often disparagingly stjled 
a mere examming body, has never lost sight 
of this important principle As a rule, it admits 
to its examinations ahoio the Entrance, no 
candidate, nho has not prosecuted a regular 
course of studj m an aflUiatod institution , and 
stops ha\o recently been taken to enforce strict 
obedience to this rule The standards of our 
examinations, if not exactly equal to those of 
corresponding examinations in English Enivor 
sities, arc not much mteiior to them , and the 
degree of proficiency in the answers, which our 
University exacts, ls higher than that required 
in most places ‘While a Senior Wrangler at 
Cambridge (we learn fiom a distinguished 
Senior Wrangler and experienced teacher) 
generally obtains not more than halt the full 
number of the maiks, our II A and B A 
Honour candidates must obtain GO per cent of 
the marks to bo placed m the Eirst Class It 
should also be remembered that our graduates 
have to acquire knowledge through the medium 
of a difficult foreign language in w hich itself 
up to the B A Exammation they are required 
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to attain a certain amount of proficiency. And 
if the learning of a difficult slanguage implies 
mental training of a certain degree, our 
graduates have invariably the benefit of that 
training We have been steadily raising the 
standards of our examinations, and I am happy 
to be able to say that, notwithstanding some 
difference of views regarding the Entrance 
Examination, there is an unanimity of opinion 
that for the higher examinations, this is what 
ought to be done. 

But though our standards may be high, and 
our tests searchmg, the question is often asked 
by the adverse critic — ^What work have those 
men, who passed these tests, yet done in the 
fields of literature or science ? I wish I could 
answer the question in the way in which it is 
desirable that it should be answered I wish 
I could refer our critic to a long catalogue of 
literary and scientific achievements made by 
our graduates But though we are not yet 
able to do so, I deny that the barrenness of 
results is at all due to any defect in our 
TJniversity system of education. The truth is 
that our graduates for the most part come from 
the poorer classes ; they have to earn their 
livelihood ; they find very little encouragement 
for labours in the fields of literature and 
Q^cience in the shape of fellowships, and in 
j^-^gr shapes in which such labours are 
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oleowlien' tnmingid, wliilo Ihin find Iwttor 
jiro^p'd'* in olhi.rlm't Tims il 1ms Imppcnisl 
tint llip Sulionliinlf* Juiltml nnd l,xraitivo 
Scnicos, tmd tin 1/ md Mndic-d proftssions 
Imvi. liidicrto ftUnctod oiir ix-sl {,ndii itcs 
But now thort nn' mdicitions of n dilTiTont 
slito of tilings followm. Tin* «i riicu nnd tlio 
prifi^'-ions lm\o l)>H:omi oinrslockcd This, 
no donhl, is nn tnil in om* scnst. foronr odiicntid 
\ount, nion, Imt out of mil coini'lh ^ood nnd 
tills ( vil tn i\ not 1>« without somo nttcndnnt 
pool It ims forco our n«piring \oung men, 
diwppomtcd in other quarters, to tho moro 
nrtluoas nnd less remunentuo hhotin in tlio 
fields of liter ituro nnd scieneo nnd if nt this 
fit juncture wi nro nhle to oITi r some slight 
Inducement for llie'a hhoiin, pnnt good miT 
result Ihlcnts for whuh n fcllowiihip worth 
fisc hundred n month would not tinso licon 
suirieicnt inducement ton or fifls'tn stars ngo 
mis non lio rtidih ongo^td for Inlt tho 
nmount, or less If tho ohjeet commends ifsolt, 
ns I hope it will, to tho illustrious Kuootssor of 
tho founder of tho onh professorship in our 
Uniitrsits, no less noted for losrning nnd 
onlightoned lihonlits then his predecessor, 
nnd to other onhghtciitd nohloinon, wo mny nt 
no distant dnlo hope to lino followships 
nufiicient in \nluo nnd number to induce somo 
of our host grsdiintcs to givo up sooking for 
. 78 
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other employment, and to devote their time 
to literature and science ; and if the fellowships 
he made tenable only upon condition of 
approved -work being done, our graduates may 
be put in the way of contributing their share, 
however humble, to the advancement of 
learning. 

While upon this topic, I ought not to leave 
wholly unnoticed those few fruits which our 
University education has already borne 1 shall 
say nothing of the professional work of. those 
who have betaken themselves to the learned 
professions, but confine my remarks to work 
purely of a literary or scientific character I am 
happy to be able to say that the best living poet 
of Bengal, and the first and the best Bengali 
writer of fiction, are both graduates of the 
Calcutta University; and they have enriched 
the literature of Bengal with all that the gorgeous 
magnificence of the East and the sombre grandeur 
of the West could contribute If their labours, 
and the labours of those that have followed 
then’ footsteps, had been better \ known to our 
European friends, it might have helped to remove 
much of that reproach to which our graduates 
are subjected. Nor must I omit to mention the 
labours of another distinguished graduate of 
this University, the learned and indefatigable 
Secretary to the Science Association. Aided, no 
doubt, by the enlightened liberality of his 
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conntniiiLn and tlio \nUiable co operation ot n 
dislingmslitd foroigntr, lie has done all tlmt 
could lio c'cpoctcd to ln\ tlic foundation for the 
stud\ of --cicnci. If lio lias mailt no scientific 
disco\ tries, it is litcausc lie lias littn kss selfish 
tliaii he might Ii i\o Ktii lit has not occupied 
nn\ limiltd ground, and concentrated his 
inlelliaonct and cnerg\ tlicrtin, to cnahlo himself 
to innho ana coiitnhutions to science lie has 
ittomptcd to clcir up much larger ground, 
ground siifiicitnl for the ciilliiation of stitneo 
In himself and his countrsintn, and this he has 
to some cvtoiit succtcdcd in doing It is tune 
non for his counlrsmeii, to iiistsl more of their 
pcouniars and intclltctual capital in the 
enterprise, and tho prospect of a fair harvest 
Mill not ht far distant In tho ihstrnse regions 
of mathematits, a distin_,ui5litd a oiing graduate 
has coinnitnccd nork, and Ii us alriuidj given 
fair earnest of a promising futuit 

Turning non from our students to the 
institutions that tiring tbciii up, no find tho 
condition of things on the nholo satisfactory 
Tho number of schools that sent up candid ites 
for tho last Lntranco Eanmiiiation, ivas abov o 
too, the number of colleges afTiliatud up to the 
IPA standard us C2, and tho iiumbu ot those 
afiihated only up to the T A st indard is 32 
Thtso numbers h ii o been stc uhl) increasing, and 
It tho ovistoiico ot several iiial inslitntious m 
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one and the same place has occasionally led to 
breach of discipline, instances of such breach 
have always been taken serious notice of by 
this University. It may not be out of place 
here to suggest to managers and professors of 
neighbouring institutions the desirability of 
their forming themselves into friendly societies, 
and of holding conferences from time to 
time for the interchange of views upon 
educational matters. This will tend to put down 
unhealthy competition, to promote discipline, 
and to foster neighbourly feeling between rival 
institutions. 

Our pecuniary resources continue increasing 
with the increase in the number of candidates 
for our examinations ; but very soon there must 
be a large drain upon our funds. This splendid 
hall, large enough though it be to render my 
voice, notwithstandmg my utmost efforts to 
make myself heard, inaudible at either end of 
it, has now been found wholly insufficient to 
meet our growing wants We require additional 
accommodation for holding our examinations, and 
for the storage of our records and furniture To 
our list of endowments very little addition has 
been made during the year under review. There 
have been only two small endowments made for 
the award of annual prizes As to one of these, 
I shall say nothing, touching the other I have 
one brief observation to make. The endowment 
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i» n •'iinll oiif, nnil im\ not Iv iipfit nnin, 1ml il 
(< nclii 1 m I xct 111 nt It s on n bicli I'Vi r\ 'Iniltnl 
^Il 0 ^l!lI pro'll In Tin lioiior, Iho niUI>na\ni 
I’onilil Mn!i’iiin!ioiniltm\ Molu 'orlnmln 
N\n\ontn’i la< ilo'in'l tho prin fomnioil lo 
1)" l»no«n no' nftir Ii!i o«n immo lliousli 
ill or to Oni ntol li omin^ Imt odor the nome 
of hio pnoipior, the loti I’omlit Inonomn 
Thrknponelionon 1 xomph « of mch Mironco 
for one !> ti oeh* r ot« wilt irorllio of imitotion 
Diinm, till \eor timler nvnw we loit hr 
th'oth or rutirmni lit elixen of our colli o'.>mo in 
the “5 note, nnil thi< hni f n troije'ct of the pool 
xroutii In incomph f< if 1 on lo' not to n corl our 
tlin p mi‘ of n.nt for tint lo" lo i-ome of 
till e Lintliiinn our LiinirMtx lo lor^'h 
inilthloil Mr Itixuiolil*, no Preoulint of the 
Incilto of Vrto, ns A ice Clioiuxllur, nml non 
incmlier of main miportont Committio o nlvvnvn 
goo e the Unniroitx the full henefit of liLO \nst 
oiiil ooriiil h oriiing . mill Hill cloqmnt worth of 
Ins Coiitocntion mltlnss unit etill be fn oh in the 
momort of iiinnv Mr Meslhntl, though his 
ofiiml (lutii 0 left him littk time to toho nn\ 
(iclno port in our procceilings, nhiins felt n 
siarm mtoreot in till) welfare of the linncrsitt, 
and gvto en rt consulcrition to Iho claims of 
our groduataoin the tKstowal of the osleiisito 
polronago iii hio hands In Maulaii Knhir uddm 
Arobie learmnn I^^t an orn iineiii, mid llio 
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Senate a most useful member. Mr. Anandaram 
Baruah was a distinguished graduate of this 
University, and a no less distinguished member 
of the Civil Service. Amidst the engrossing 
duties of his office, he could find time to plan, 
and partly to execute literary works of profound 
scholarship, and it is matter of no small regret 
that untimely death prevented him from 
completing them. His life ought to be a noble 
example to the graduates of this University. I 
cannot close this list without giving our tribute 
of respect to the memory of the Hev. IMr. Smith, 
the popular Principal of the General Assembly’s 
Institution, who always took a leading part in 
the work of the University, and showed a most 
sympathetic concern in the well-heing of its 
graduates. 

To keep up the strength of the Senate and 
to confer on deservmg persons the distinction of 
fellowship, new appointments have been made 
every year But of late, the practice has been 
not to appoint more members than there are 
vacancies, the existing number of members bemg 
considered too large for a working body. 
Naturally enough the distmction is greatly prized 
by the graduates of the University. If they 
value it they should earn it for themselves by 
attainmg eminence in learning I must here 
express my best thanks to Btis Excellency for 
publicly announcing that he will give the M. A's 
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of tins Liiiucrsits some ■ioic( in tlic ilectioii of 
l'( lloM s 'J lit pm ilo^o tliiis eccorclcil ii ill iiinrK 
n lien tn III lilt liiston of our Uiinorsili, niid 
ml!, I sciiliiro (o hope, form flit first riuiinionls 
of its clcetne fniicliise 

Tlitro IS OIK otliir iilucsfioiiiil question 
(lisciisetil tliiriiii, tlio pist scir upon uliicli I 
ought to SIS n ftu uonls, I nlt^n tht question 
of moril tducnlioii ] roin its psriniount 
import nice it 1ms imtunlh nttneted gaat 
nttcntion, and from (ho difiicultiis nttcndiiig its 
solution, It his gistn rist to much discussion 
nnd diITtrciico of opinion Omnj. to the inlimntc 
connection hotucen nionlitv nnd rtlit,ion on tlio 
ono Innd, nnd to the ntccssits of ohstriing 
religious neiitnliU on the other, ssstomntionionl 
oducition hts liccn considtrtd inipncticahlo At 
the simt (lino, it cniiiiot for out moment ho 
domed that if the otiject of education is not oiilj 
to ennhle the student to pass esniiiiiintions nnd 
mn prizes, hut is to niaKo him a useful moinher 
of society, mere iiitellcctiinl educ ition is a most 
incomplete cdiicition It has often happened 
that hrilliant intellectual gifts hay e been frittered 
nirar, or, yihat is iiorsc, applied to mischicyous 
ends, yiliile comparntiyeh moelerato talents, aided 
h} honesty of purpose and strength of character, 
liayc aohieyod great nnd good lesults Tlio truth 
15 that sharp intelligence yy ithoiit sound moral 
nature can no more maho a useful man, than 
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fine implements can carve a beautiful image out 
of rotten wood 

But if moral education is so necessary, bow 
is it to be given ? I think the difiiculties in our 
way, though great, are not insurmountable. 
Happily for man, the cardinal truths of morality 
are weU known, easily intelligible, and well 
recognized. The difficulty lies not in knowmg 
them in theory, but in followmg them in practice, 
and to meet this difficulty, example is no doubt 
infinitely more efficacious than precept If 
then we follow the plan recently adopted by the 
University in regard to the Entrance com’se in 
English, and in prescribing the Course in 
literature, select pieces which illustrate the 
beauties and excellences not only of style but 
also of character, and if the teacher dwells not 
only upon the grammatical and philological 
points, but also upon the moral lessons taught 
by each piece, we may have a fairly efficient 
substitute for systematic moral teaching This 
plan may, perhaps, to some extent interfere 
with the teaching of languages, but the 
advantage gaihed will outweigh the apprehended 
disadvantage. 

A great deal, however, will depend on the 
personal influence and example of the teacher. 
Arnold has done for Bugby more than a library 
full of moral text-books could do ; and the same 
must be the case everywhere. As the result of 
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mv OTO limited cvponenco m the tcaoliing line, 
niid ot the hnoM ledge •nliicli I presume to tlimh 
I possess ot the clinrsotor of mj countrjmon, 
I would ^ontu^e to make ono or two ohscrsations 
ns to the most eiric.icioiis mode ot cvercismg 
that intlueiico I nm tiilh conscious that I am 
speaking in the presence of mnnj nhle and 
letcnn teachers, and I speak uitli hccoming 
dilTideiico Tho teacher should use ns littlo 
force and should excite as little fear ns possible 
Locke has truly said “ 'Tis ns impossible to 
draw fair and regular characters on a trembling 
mind as on a shaking paper ” Prora thing that 
ma\ lead tho pupil to regard his teacher ns an 
onomj rather than a friend, necessarily reduces 
tho otncicnc} ot his teaching itan) a good 
lesson instead ot being readily imbibed, is repelled 
by tho uuanlling mind, and tho nntngomstio 
mood ot tho pupil It punishment in any shapo 
has to ho inflicted, lot it be in sorrou and not in 
anger, and it this is known tho young culprit 
anil seldom bo found to bo such a hardened 
sinner as not to repent at once and mend his 
way s I do not think I am reckoning too much 
upon tho pupil’s rev erence for his teacher “With 
all Ills faults tho Indian youth’s respect for his 
teacher is unbounded I must not bo understood 
hero as pleading for leniency toavards faults 
On tho contrary, I ai ould insist upon every tault, 
hoavoTor slight, being taken notice ot with 
19 
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displeasure, so that habits of transgression may 
not grow up. To overlook light faults until 
graver ones are committed would he to allow 
the disease to grow until it is too late to cure. 

Before I conclude I ought to say a few 
words by way of encouragement and advice to 
my young friends who have just taken their 
degrees. My first advice to you will he to aim 
at thoroughness in all that you do. This is the 
advice that my predecessor in office gave you 
two years ago in his usually impressive and 
forcible language. Thoroughness is the great 
secret of success m most cases. A distinguished 
Senior Wrangler, and afterwards an eminent 
judge. Chief Baron Pollock m one of his letters 
to Professor Be Morgan writes : — “ I have no 
doubt I have read less and seen fewer books 
than any Senior Wrangler of about my time or 
any period since ; but what I knew I knew 
thoroughly, and it was at my fingers ends.” 
And if you could question other eminent and 
^successful men you would learn that their 
eminence and success were in a great measure 
due to their habits of thoroughness. I would 
next advise you to show moderation, and to avoid 
friction in whatever you do. Priction never 
advances but always impedes work, while 
moderation, by holding in reserve all surplus 
force, imperceptibly adds strength to your 
position. 
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I must cirnt"!tl\ imprp'v'i «pon \ou Iho 
ili'oluto ncccwih ot conlontmenl with vour 
hitimfion, h(> it high or low, if \oii want (o Iw 
hnpp\ 'With all mi wisli to pea lolir licit 
dreams roah‘-cd, I must pa\ that that happi 
result can ho Iho lot of oiili a itri few, if am 
Tho rest must go on toiling ainidst di-sippoiiil- 
menls And oicii Ihoso ftw who maj attain 
tho ohjeets ot tlitir desire, will find that when 
attained, tho\ aro not halt so thnrmmg ns thoj 
looked from a distance 

Is or must \ou complain that hteaiKo tho 
prucs of hfo aro so few, and notwitlistanding 
jour education, so difilcult to attain, education 
has Iieon a ii'tlcss trouhlo lien it sou arc 
not ahlo to securo a good appointment, for to 
cam a decent incoine h\ tho practico ot ono ot tho 
learned professions, sou arc nono tho worse tor 
rour education It it has Iicen worth am Hung, 
it must liasc Rtrcngtlicncd a our mind, refined 
jour taste, and eapanded sour imnginatioii, 
so as to ennlilo son to isij with supremo 
indillercnco — 

“t care not. Fortune, what jou me 

lou cannot bar me of free h«nt lire's gmee , 

lou cannot shut the windows of tho skj 

Tlirougli winch Aiirom shows tier brightening face ” 

Or if It has not taught lou to soar to those 
suhhmo heights ot fancy, even m tho prosaic 
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vale of ordinary real life, your education will 
stand you in good stead. With the knowledge 
you must have acquired that it is useless to 
struggle against the inevitable, you will he able 
to bear with calmness many a reverse at which 
the ignorant must bitterly fret and whine To 
improve your condition you can avail yourselves 
of ways and means unknown and inaccessible 
to the uneducated. 

The truth is not that you have no good 
prospects in life, but that your prospects have 
been thrown at a distance by reason of those 
who came to the scene earlier having occupied 
the vantage ground. You must, therefore, 
work harder and rise higher to attain what they 
have secured with far less labour. If service 
and the liberal professions have no room for you, 
there are the vast material resources of the 
country which your scientific knowledge can 
enable you to utilize. There are the fields of 
literature and science scarcely trodden yet by 
our countrymen — fields the cultivation of which, 
if it requires patient and arduous toil, promises 
a proportionately rich harvest. You can 
enrich the vernacular literature of your 
countiy vdth all that is valuable in Western 
learning, and contribute to the literature of the 
West the precious treasures that lie hidden m 
your classic fields ; and this literary trafiic will 
be sure to yield adequate return. Then, again, 
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Ihcro i"! (ho o\lcn‘;)vo ficM oC mlucalion, ^^Illch, 
fhoujjh occupied, 1ms room enough tor n host 
ot worhem \ et 

In these and other unss \ on enn turn sour 
education to usotul account llul uhatosor 
lino ot uorh sou mas adopt, and u hates or 
aims and nspiritions sou mas hnso, alssass keep 
to one great cardinal nun nrdciitls aspire and 
hodulousls striso after true moral and 
intclkctual greitncss, and depend upon it, 
all sour other legitimate aims and aspirations 
smU 1)0 cross ned ssilli success 



The 24th January, 1891 

The IVlost Hon’ble Henr/ Charles Keith, 
lYlarquIs of Lansdov/ne, G.C.iyi.G. 

Chancellor 

Mil. Vice-Chancellor, Your Honour, Ladies 
AND Gentlemen, 

Let me, in tlie first place, express the 
pleasure which it gives me once more to meet 
the members of the Convocation. They will 
allow me to wish them a happy Hew Year, and 
to express my hope that it may bring nothing 
hut prosperity to the University and to all who 
are connected with it. On these occasions our 
thoughts naturally turn to the year which we 
have just left behind It was marked by one 
incident which has attracted much public 
attention, and which possesses a painful interest 
for us. I need not tell you that I refer to the 
case of the Hipon College, and the serious 
ii’regularities which were discovered in connec- 
tion with it The subject is one which I would 
gladly pass by without notice, but it would be the 
merest afiectation on my part to ignore it, and as 
the question was one which was referred to the 
Government of India — one, moreover in which 
our action, or perhaps I should say our inaction, 
provoked a good many comments — I feel that I 
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mil cillcd upon lo one or Ino ivonls m 
roferonco to it 

I do so, not for tlio purpose ot reining 
control enics iiliicli Imio liecnliidto rest, Imt 
niercli becouso I nm cxtrcim.li nnxious timt the 
nttitiido oliscricd bi the Government of Indm 
should not lie nusconslriad 

Upon one point there mil be no dispute 
Tlio facts iihicli iiero brought to light boiond 
nil quastion disclosed irrigiihritits of the 
gnicst kind — irrcgulnrities disereditnhle to the 
institution iminwlmtoli concerned, nnd indirccllj 
reflecting discredit upon the Uniiersili to iihicli 
the College is nflilinted I iiish to take this 
opportuniti ot placing on record mi strong 
condeninntion ot those pncticcs, and I saj 
iTithout hesitation that, if iio could halo brought 
ourselios lo bolitio lint the authorities of the 
Uniicrsiti were likcli to tolonto or to eonniic 
at such pnictices, the iiilcri cation of the 
Governinent ot India iiould hnio become 
inei liable 

It IS, lion 01 er, most important that no 
should remember lion the case stood ivhon it 
came before us The question had been dealt 
inth in the first instance bi the Sjndicato, 
nhich raai, I think, bo proporli described as 
being, for ordinary purposes, the Exeoutiio body 
ot the Uniiersitj— a bodj iiliich, as I understand 
jour constitution, derives its authority from 



the Senate, and acts under its mandate. But 
when the case came before the Government 
of India, we found that the Senate, acting within 
its rights, had taken the matter out of the hands 
of the Syndicate and was still engaged in dealing 
with it itself. The question which we had to 
decide was, therefore, not so much whether the 
stronger measures proposed by the Syndicate or 
the milder courses which found favour with the 
Senate, best met with the requirements of the 
case, as whether, while the Senate was still 
dealing with the question, which undoubtedly 
concerned it, the Government of India ought 
to intervene, and upon the assumption that 
the University was not fit to be trusted to 
deal adequately with the case, resort to a 
kind of cowf) d'‘Mat which would have had 
the effect of, for the moment, superseding 
Senate and Syndicate alike. We felt that under 
these circumstances we could not, while the 
matter was still suh judioe without dealing a 
blow at the authority of the University, take the 
matter out of its hands. 

I am glad to hear that the persons responsible 
for the administration of the Bipon College 
have been able to satisfy the University 
authorities, including the members of the 
Syndicate, that they have taken adequate 
precaution against the recurrence of such 
deplorable incidents, and the question has 
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lieon disposed o[ m, nml li\ tlio Uni\ersit}, 
and Millioul the inlcr\cntion ot the Go^cnimont 
— an inttnonlion 'nliicli must nlnnys lio 
contemplated ns possible in nn eatremo case, but 
■wlucli bliould, I feel no doubt, bo resorted to ns 
rarely ns possible 

llio inoidonl baa liccn n most rcgrcttablo one, 
but I trust ttint it yyill seno ns n lesson not only 
to those imincdintely concerned, but to nil yilio 
arc in nny yiay connected yi itli tlio cducntional 
system ot nliieli this tJniycrsity is the head 
The Universit) oyves it not only to itself, but to 
ererj institution connected uitli it, nnd to ciery 
student yyhoso hopes are centred hero, to uphold 
scrupulously the standard of truth nnd mornlitj 
from yihioh so reprclicnsiblo a departure yvns 
rando upon the occasion of nliich I nm spcahing 
The Vico Chancellor, in concluding the 
discussion M Inch tooh place on t ho 13tli Soptomlier, 
referred in yi eighty yyords to this sacred 
obligation, nnd I am glnd to hnyo tins 
opportunity ot expressing my entire ndlicsion to 
yyhal then fell from him 

lieforo I 6it doyrn I should hho to refer for 
one moment to nnotlier matter of interest to the 
Uniycraity — a matter ot yyhich I can BpcaV. 
yyithoutan) misgiy mgs or regrets 

tVlicn I last had the pleasure ot meeting }ou, 
I mentioned my desire to see the rellowships 
ot tho University conferred upon somoyvlnt 
80 



different principles to those which had previously 
governed the selection, and I intimated my 
readiness to considei:, when the next series of 
vacancies came to he filled up, the names of one 
or two gentlemen submitted to me by the 
graduates of the University., for this high 
distinction. I have been able to fulfil my 
pledge, and a few weeks ago the graduates 
were given an opportunity of making their 
selection They have done so, and they have 
put before me the names of two gentlemen, 
Bahu Jogindrachandra Ghosh and Bahu 
Mahendranath Bay. I have ascertained that 
this selection has been one justified by the 
character and antecedents of the gentlemen 
selected 

Bahu Jogindrachandra Ghosh is an M. A. of 
eight years’ standing, and has been practising as 
a Yakil of the Calcutta High for about 

six years He is a gentleman of cultivated j 
tastes, and has done his country and the literary \ 
world good service by editing, in a collected 1 
form, and with an excellent introduction, the 1 
scattered writings of the Indian reformer Bam . j 
Mohan Bay. ! 

Bahu Mahendranath Bay is an M. A. of 
six years’ standing and is one of the most 
distinguished graduates of the University. His , 
academic career was exceptionally brilliant , he 
stood first at the B. A., first at the B. A., and j 


lirst in Ills on ii suliject at tlio JI A e'cimination, 
and lio non some ot tlio most import int 
scholarships, prizes, and mod ils f h it aro competed 
for at tlic Arts etamiiiations Ho is non ouo of 
tho Lecturers on Higher llalhomafios in the Citj 
College and m tho Indian Association for tho 
Cultiiation of Science 

It, thoroforo, giacs mo much pleasure to 
include tlieso tno gentlemen in tho list of 
tho rollons nho liaio boon ippointed to fill 
cvisting aacancies Aou mil, hj tho na\, 
notice that, folloning tho precedent of 1 ist jear, 
onh eight appointments liaso heon made, 
although there noro 12 lacaneios Tins course 
has been adopted n itli tho object of gradually 
reducing tho rollons’ list to more rcasonablo 
proportions I am sufTicicnth pleased n itli tho 
result ot tho little electoral experiment nhioh no 
liaao conducted hero, to promise voii that it shall 
bo repented next acir The onlj improaement 
nhicli I hive to suggest is, that you maj 
probably find it possible to de\ iso some means 
of giving n hat might be called your out voters — 
I mean the 51 A ’s nho are resident m the 
mofussil — an opportunity of signifying their 
■wishes as avell is the gentlemen nho lesido in 
Calcutta 01 tho immediate neighbouihood 
I tabo this opportunita ot publiolj oxpressmg 
my thanks to a body of giaduates, nuinbermg 
nearlj 200, nho were bind enough to 


•write me a letter of thanks, in which they 
expressed their appreciation of the privilege 
conferred upon them. It is very satisfactory to 
me to kno'w that it possesses a real value in 
their eyes, and I feel sure that they will continue 
to exercise it with due care and a proper sense of 
responsihihty. 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor, it now remains for me 
only to oSer my congratulations and best wishes 
to all those who have to-day received University 
degrees at your hands, and perhaps I may be 
permitted to add a special word of congratulation 
to the ladies who came before you, and whose 
success was evidently so entirely acceptable to 
those whom I have been addressing. 
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Tho Hon'blo Mr Juslice Gooroo Dass 
Bancrjcc, M A , 0 L 
r t/Y ri irerlt 

^otnl tcritrNM.Sii Cum tisl mor, I/vdiis 

KM) Gl MI I MIN, 

Till' M ar tint Ins just f,onp In Ins not Ixi u 
nitlioul iiKiilpiits uortliK of notui on tins 
occasion To some of tliC'o I slnll Iiriifl) nllndi 
licforo 1 turn tn\ attention to iimttcrs nliitli 
concern ns in tin prcsi nt nml tin m ir future 
lorcmost nmoni; the inmlcnts of tin snr 
nniltr niMUii, 1 ulionlil mint ion the ri cognition 
of the clcctnii iirinciplc in tin nppomtnu nt of 
Icllow Irnikr the lin ns it non ktimls tin, 
right to appoint 3 iIlon-smnit.<] n, iliLGoicriior 
Gi nenl of India in Council , and Ills Lxci Iluncs 
tho ChniitcIIor, in iccordaiicc nitli the Mens 
expressed in his list Convocation speech, was 
gracionslv pleased to invito tho AI V V and 
liolders of corresponding Degrees in tho other 
racultins, to choose from among themselves 
two gentlemen whom thoj would recommend 
for appointment as I elloivs, (he iinmhor (wo Iieing 
nlioiit a third of tho total mimlx r of 3 tllows 
then tonsiderid IiKeh to ho appointed The 
graduates, who natnrallv prized tho privilege, 
evinced n livclv interest in the election that was 



field at tte Senate House on the 1st of January 
1891, and I am happy to he able to say that 
their choice has met with the approval of His 
Excellency the Chancellor. You will he 
delighted to hear that among the electors present 
on this occasion was the distinguished lady 
graduate who is now the Superintendent of the 
Bethune College, and so, under the guidance 
of the enlightened scholar and statesman now 
at the head of our aSairs, our University has 
had the high honour of being the first institution 
in the East where female suffrage has been 
recognised. As a graduate of this University, 
it is peculiarly gratifying to me that I should 
have the privilege of thus publicly expressing on 
behalf of the graduates our most heartfelt thanks 
to His Excellency for this act of grace, and the 
pleasure of congratulating the electors and the 
elected, and of welcoming our first elected 
Eellows. The 1st of January 1891 will he 
a memorable day in the history of the 
University, and we may hope that the principle of 
representation will he recognised in its constitu- 
tion as fully and definitely as sound policy and 
right reason will allow. 

In close connection with this topic, I should 
notice the recent resolution of the Senate to 
apply to the Legislature for the amendment of 
our Act of Incorporation so as to allow the 
graduates the right to nominate one-half of the 


numljer of rellow s to lio nppomfcd ovorr yeir, 
nnd to enlarge tlio scope of the TJnnersitj hj 
removing the restriction nhich innhcs it at 
present a more ci.ainining hod} Of this 
application it is not for ino non to say more than 
this, that tho recommendations of the Senate 
proceed for the most pirl upon tho lines on nhich 
tho Allah ihad Uniiersitv Act is based, and that 
the Jletropolitan TJnivcrsitv mav ivoll hope to 
have as liberal a constitution nnd ns free a scope 
as her }oungor proiincial sister has already 
been fai cured u ith 

Another measure carried out last soar, which 
IS of importance to ns ns an examining hod\, 
deseries hero a passing notice The Syndicate 
has formalh adopted the rule that no one shall 
ho appointed to set questions on any subject of 
u Inch ho teaches tho whole or a part Tho rule 
IS not meant to implv m tho least degree an} 
slur on tho integrity of our examiners It will 
rohoio tho public mind from all possible 
apprehension that one class of candidatesmay have 
an} undue adi antage oi cr anof her It is intended 
also to rebel 0 tho examiners thomsolyes 
from an embarrassing conflict of duties If one 
IS to do his duty ns an examiner proporl} , ho 
should ho left free to sot his questions so that 
they may afford tho best means of testing 
hnoii ledge hutif he has been teaching ttiosnhject, 
it becomes equally liis duty to solootthe questions 



so that his o'vni pupils may not, from their 
acquaintance "with his views respecting it, ha've 
an unfail’ advantage over other candidates ; and 
these duties it is often diiTicult to reconcile. An 
eminent pi’ofcssor and experienced examiner 
at Cambridge cx2n’esscs his surprise that the 
neeessity and tlie reason for such a regulation 
should he overlooked or denied. 

I shall not detain you with any account of 
the other measures carried out by the University 
during the past year, as they relate mostly to 
matters of detail and not of principle in our 
modes of conducting examinations. These 
matters of detail, and our relations with our 
affiliated institutions are giving us long seasons 
of work with comparatively short seasons of rest, 
and with occasional seasons of storm. Happily, 
however, the storms have soon subsided, and been 
succeeded by refreshing calms. Like storms in 
the physical world, they have served to sweep 
away all that was noxious and unwholesome in 
our moral atmosphere, but unlike then* material 
types they have left no marks of harm in their 
track behind 

Luring the year under review, we have lost 
by death or retirement certain of our Uellows, to 
some of whom at least the ordinary tribute of 
respect is undoubtedly due. 

Su Steuart Bayley, though the duties of his 
high office left him little time to take part m our 
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procce3ing<!, alwft\s evinced a « arm intcrol m 
(lie moral ami intellcctnal pro^rcia ot the poopio 
of Ibo-iO proMnccs, ami gave onconngoment to 
our gnduatci ivlionoicr smtaUo opporluintj 
arose , and on a recent occasion lio rendered the 
UmiorsiU \or\ valuablo assistance In sanctioning 
an arrangement m the rdiication Doparlmont, 
nliicli cnaldes us to avail oursehes of the most 
useful sen ices of the present olTicmting Kogistmr 
■\[nliamnIiopadh\n\ Bapudos Sastn, oning to 
his residence m the North 11 est nas, it mav ho 
said, no more than an ornamental lellonr of this 
Uimorsits , Imt Ins name roalK adorned our 
rolloTvs list In him wo had a rare eomhination 
of profound ancient Oriental learning in matho 
matics u ith the modern learning of the 1\ est m 
Ihatahstruse soionce 

In Bahu Ifaheschandro Chnudhuri, the 
Senate has lost a most useful momlmr, and our 
Socioh a rare man He iins a memher of the 
Ssndieatc for tno a ears, and amidst his 
numerous professional and other engagements, 
he alwaas found time to discharge lies duties 
hero nitli that conscientious thoroughness nliioU 
characterised all that lie did lies sound 
common sense, his untiring energj, and his 
spotless character should raaho him n bright 
example unto all 

Nor must I omit to mention hero the name of 
one who, though ho loft India twenty years ago, 
81 
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and from that time ceased to he a Pellow of this 
University, is still remembered with all the 
respect that used to he shown to him when he 
was Chief Justice of Bengal, and whose loss is 
mourned as deeply here as it is in his native 
land Sir Barnes Peacock became an ew-officio 
Bellow when the University was established, and 
he held that office for upwards of ten years, 
during which time he took a lively interest in 
its affairs, and wrote some of those learned 
minutes which are worthy of careful study. 
The Native Bar owe him a deep debt of gratitude 
for the great encouragement and courtesy they 
met with from him. He bore very high 
testimony to their merit, and it was upon his 
authority that Sir Henry Maine in one of his 
Convocation speeches said that “an average legal 
argument by native Yakils in the Appellate 
High Court was quite up to, the mark of an 
average legal argument in Westminster Hall ’’ 
Our list of endowments has received three 
important additions during the past year, 
important if not for their pecuniary value, 
certainly for the value that attaches to them for 
the honoured names with which they are 
associated. The endowments are made by the 
Keshub Chunder Sen, General Trevor, and 
Prasanna Kumar Sarbadhikari Memorial 
Committees. The prizes and medals founded may 
not be competed for by many, and can be 
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nllainilili’ mtt\ li' n f< w , lull the filnllr lifi’ of 
K* Oiii!) thini'Icr, IIh ilt't(in.,iii'li'i! 
rin'<r ot fiaii'nl In 'or, ninl tin vnrinl 
vltohr'lnp of I’ri'.niiia Kiimir llii* iiu itior' of 
«!iir!i lliov •I’rvo to roooll nn'mmploi tlnl imnl 
pno-ltio in < ron c» i< roiii Ii<-irl n \i miiiv nf(< r 
'tin! t< •x'v'il nni! cri 'I 

HOT from llio pn«t lo tinlO rs Hint 
potnn m otir pn ■■nt ninl fiiliin.no 

fiinl tint mir I imor it\ lini im« Inmt full 
ni > tliml o'’n c nliin, lin'Iiu romplilml nlmmt 
loniln' lliir*' four Mir* of it'oxi t<-nr> llii« 
l!io islt ni-irU linlf tlio n'trn.' ^p^lI of liiimnn 
lift i» no tlmilil onI< n»mnll I'-rioil in tin lift of 
nn imtiintion ‘'till, ni It liit li'ml ninl tlirnwl 
nil till' tiiiii , mill noir nnnilirri it< nflilinlnl 
in'titntioii' In •con •, nntl itn f,nilnnl(»i liv 
tlininmd*, nrlonin,. ninon^ tlico In t rnini 
no’iliv irpn^'i ntnti'n of (lit fnir r'-x, wo mnn 
Mfi I' fotltlit p!< I'liu n '•iimnro tint it lint 
oiitlivnl nil llio'i tilN lint tlin -it> n infnntili 
txnt'iKM nnil lint now riiltml \i^rnnt lift 
Hut tlioiisli no mnn 1 » rtlioxnl from nppnlii n 
fiont of 0111 Ivinil, nnxiilitt of n iIilTi rent «ort 
iKjpn to fill tlio tninil lint lint Ijiinirint' 
fniniloti our < xpoclilioiit r It it eloin;; nil Hint 
It oii^lit to ntooiiiplitli ? lluM nn' tpntiiont 
Hilt imitl oomr to tvir' Hioii^lilful oliirur, 
nntl lliiv tliiimiiil tritmt nlliiilion 'Jlmiit,li 
primnril' n nicro oxnminine liotlx, tlio linncrtin 
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by the courses of study and the rules of prepara- 
tory training prescribed for its examinationSj 
and by the standard of excellence it exacts at 
those examinations, practically regulates the 
education of a vast province. The flower of our 
youthful population spend the best part of their 
time, and no small part of their generally scanty 
means, in preparmg for om’ examinations, and it 
is matter of the gravest importance that we 
should so arrange things that that preparation 
should qualify them not only for the temporary 
trial in the exammation hall but also for the 
continued trial in life. 

The friends of the University will at once 
say that the courses of study prescribed for our 
examinations and the standard of excellence 
exacted from om’ candidates are sufficiently high 
as compared with those of other Universities ; 
and that candidates who do well at our examina- 
tions also do well in after-life. Our adverse 
critics on the other hand say that our standards 
may be high, but our exammations, and 
perhaps competitive examinations generally, 
are no test of real merit ; and that in actual 
life, though some few of our graduates may do 
well, there are many again who are found to be 
absolutely helpless. But it null not be fair to 
judge of the merits of a system by referring 
either to exceptionally favourable or to excep- 
tionally unfavourable specimens of its product. 
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It It onlj 1i\ rctorrmg (o tliu luimlier oC grndunlcs 
llio Uni'tr'it\ Imt jiroducotl, and tlio qimlits oC 
thomcngo gndualo, tint «o cnn forma fair 
cslimato of the vorK done lij tlio University 
tliough tlio averngo merit of our graduates 
ma\ not lie rated a era liinln considering thoir 
number, and considering the poavcrful impetus 
that the Uniatrsitv lias giacn to education, aao 
cannot have much reason to ho dissatisfied It 
amid the depths of ignorance around, the 
Uniaersita has alreada been able to rnsocaenu 
slightla tleaated lead of knoaa ledge of fair 
extent, avell maa aachopo that it aaill form the 
liasis aa hereon a stalela Miperstructurc aaill tro 
long bo raised ba the lalioiir of the Umacrsitj 
aided bj funds supplied ba enlighteni.d liberalitj 
But, aahntcacr the merits of the present sjstom 
m \j bo, our business is to consider aa liothor it is 
not capable of improacment in the future Lot 
us giao tins important matter a moment’s 
thought 

Speaking broadlv, the chief objects of 
education (I leave out of consideration phjoical 
education) arc to store the mind avithknoavledge, 
and to tram the infollcct, the emotions, and the 
anil to hcalthv and harmonious action 

Touchmg the first of these objects the points 
that demand attention are, that the matter of 
the store should ho reallv useful knoaa kdgo, and 
the manner of storin^, methodical Tor the 
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capacity of the human mind being limited, 
knowledge, that would he useless or superfluous 
in after-hfe, must make room for that which is 
necessary and useful ; and we shall not he able 
to apply our stock of knowledge with that 
readiness which the exigencies of life demand, 
if our mental store-house is like an ill-arranged 
lumber room 

Now, no ob3ection has, so far as I am aware, 
been raised that the courses of study prescribed 
for our different examinations include anything 
but useful knowledge, though objection may be 
taken that they exclude certain branches of 
useful knowledge. I wish very much that 
every graduate of our University and every 
educated man had some knowledge of the 
structure and functions of the different parts of 
that wonderful piece of mechanism, whose 
regular working is a necessary condition for the 
acquisition of knowledge Such knowledge by 
confirming our faith in the laws of nature, will 
be sure internally to influence our conduct for 
the better in many matters in which external 
interference, however benevolent, may prove 
irritating or powerless I hope it would be 
possible to introduce elementary Physiology into 
our general cnrriculuni of studies without 
increasing very much the biu’den on our students. 
I also deem it not merely desirable, but necessary, 
that we should encourage the study of those 
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Indian vernaoulnrs that hn\o a literature, hy 
mahing them compulsory subjects of our 
examinations in conjunction mtli their kindred 
classical languages The Bengali language has 
now a noli literature that is well uortliy of 
study, and Urdu and Hindi are also progressing 
fairly in the same dii cction In laying stress upon 
the importance of the study of our vernaculars, 
I am not led hy any mere patriotic sentiment, 
excusable as such sentiment may he, hut I am 
influenced by more substantial reasons I firmly 
heliovo that wo cannot have any thorough and 
extensive culture as a nation, unless knowledge 
IS disseminated through our own vernaculars 
Consider the lesson that the past teaches The 
darkness of the Middle Ages of Europe was 
not completely dispelled until the light of know- 
ledge shone through the medium of the numerous 
modem languages So in India, notn ithstanding 
the benign radiance of knowledge that has 
shone on the higher levels of our society through 
one of the clearest media that exist, the dark 
depths of Ignorance all round mil nevei he 
illumined until the light of knowledge reaches 
the masses through the medium of their own 
vernaculars 

The question next arises, how should the 
prescribed subjects and text hooks he studied 
The golden rule here is, that whatever is read 
should he thoroughly understood, hut nothing 
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more tliaii tlie fundamental facts or truths in 
each branch of knowledge need be committed to 
memory. A pernicious practice has, I fear, been 
growing with our students preparing for the 
undergraduates’ examinations, of indiscriminately 
and unintelligently committing to memory the 
contents of their text-books. Such a practice 
should be put down by teachers, and it should be 
discouraged so far as possible by exammers, by 
leaving out minute questions which can only test 
mechanical memory. Examination papers should 
not, as a rule, exact from candidates greater 
knowledge of minute details in any subject than 
they should be required to carry in their memory 
in after-life. 

It is vdth reference to the latter of the two 
above-mentioned objects of education, the train- 
ing of the intellect, the emotions and the wiU, that 
the strongest objections to our system are raised. 
Now, it must be freely admitted that ordinary 
examinations can afford no test of the culture 
of the emotions and the will, except so far as 
the prosecution of vigorous study which is 
essential to success at such examinations, implies 
a well regulated moral nature. The only way in 
which a mere examining University like ours, 
as distinguished from a teaching University, 
can encourage and assist the cultivation of 
at the emotions and the will is, by insisting upon 
ndar preparatory training and discipline of 
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a thorough and strict character as a necessary 
condition for appearing at its examinations 
The fiamora of our Act of Incorporation must 
have fully perceived this , and accordingly they 
have provided m the Act that, as a rule, no one 
shall ho admitted as a candidate for any of our 
Degrees, unless he produces a certificate that 
ho has piosecuted a regular course of study m 
a recognised institution It is very much to he 
regretted that the importance of such certificate 
IS often not fully rcahzcd It is generally 
supposed that the object of requiring this cortifi 
cate is to obtain evidence of a candidate’s 
intellectual fitness for an examination, and if 
that IS its object, it is naturally considered a 
hardship that it should ho strictly insisted upon, 
Tvlien the candidate is prepared to take the risk of 
failure, and when the exammation to be under 
gone will bo a sufficient test of fitness But 
the real object of a systematic com so of college 
discipline is to produce, not more intellectual 
fitness, but also moral fitness, by traimng the 
emotions and the will, and by fostering habits 
of punctuality, patience, and perseverance This 
was the object of that stern discipline and rigid 
self denial, that hraliviaclmrya nliich our sages 
enjom on the student, and the stnot observance of 
which was the principal cause of that mteUeotual 
and moral greatness of aneient India which we stdl 
look back upon with pride When once the real 
82 
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object of our rule for insisting on a systematic 
course of preparatory training is fully under- 
stood, our students who justly take pride in tbeir 
cbaracter for obedience to law and authority as a 
national virtue, will, I am sure, be the foremost 
to carry out the rule scrupulously and in an 
ungrudging spirit. 

We are often asked whether our examinations 
afford any good test even of intellectual merit. 
I do not deny that young men not possessing 
any solid knowledge or power of thinking may, 
with the help of mere mechanical memory, make 
a show of knowledge and come out successful at 
our examinations. But I deny that this is 
anything pecuhar to our system of examination. 
The evil complained of is almost a necessary 
concomitant of competitive and qualifying 
examinations wherever they are held. We learn 
from eminent men of Oxford and Cambridge 
who have written on the subject, that the evil 
is just as prevalent m those great seats of 
learmng as it is here. The truth is, that with 
the growing importance of examinations, there 
has grown up an art, known by the unenviable 
name of cramming, the object of which is to 
enable students to pass examinations without 
possessing any solid knowledge and without 
spending much thought, though certainly not 
without spending much time and labour. The 
art is in high favour with lazy and indifferent 
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students, who Hunk it easier to learn lion to 
make a show of knowlcdgo than to aciiuiro 
knowledge — to appropriate tho thoughts ot 
others than to think for themseh es And they 
mni Bometimcs dcocii o craminers and frustrate 
tho ohjeet of caaminnlion Tho question for us 
to consider is, how to put dow n this m il To 
iny mind tho onh practical romed\ appears to 
bo to conduct our examinations so that students 
mi porcoiie that cramming is neither nocoss<iry 
nor sufficient to ensure suceess 

Now, two things appeir to mo to has o led 
students to consider cramming nccossari — first, 
inordmatolj long oxamiiiation papers, and 
secondK, desproporlioniteh difficult questions 
I am fuUj aware of tho reasons m faiour of long 
papers and diffioult questions it is onh by 
moans of these th it the qualities of re<idiness 
and acutonoss can Iw tested IJiit, on the other 
hand, wo must remember that if examination 
papers are so long that canditatcs must (to use 
the words of Dr 'Wliowoll) "scribble in 
tempestuous histo’ to answer them full j, or it 
they arc so diffioult that candidates loft to their 
own resouroes are unable to answer them, they 
must have recourse to tho kind of help that 
cramming gives, to prepare themselves foi 
their examinations If you do not give them 
time to think in tho examination ball, or it you 
demand from them thoughts beyond tho reach of 
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their powers, you cannot complain that they 
depend entu:ely upon memory, or borrow the 
thoughts of others without going through the 
process of thinking. 

Again, if students find that the necessary 

quahfying standard may he attained by the help 

of memory alone, the less able and less ambitious 

among them will not find much inducement to 

« 

go through the arduous process of exercising the 
reasoning faculty. 

If we want to put down cramming, and 
encourage thought we should then he careful 
not to set too long or too difS-Cult papers, or 
papers in which the minimum pass marks are 
obtainable by the exercise of memory alone. 

We should also discourage the taking up of 
too many honour subjects by candidates for our 
exammations. We should aim at seeming depth ^ 
even at the expense of surface There is more 
psychological truth than poetical fancy in Pope’s 1 
well known lines — 

j 

‘^One science only will one genius lit \ 

So vast IS ait, so naiiow human wit ” 

’ { 

I 

Whilst this seems to be almost all that we 
can do, om? efforts in this direction, in order to 
be effective, reqmre the active co-operation 
of the teachers and professors of om’ affiliated 
institutions. They should always hear m mind 
that teaching should never be subordinated 
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to oxamination, but that the purposes oC 
oxaraination are suhordmato to those ot teaching 
They should impress on students the mischievous 
oltcets oC cramming nhicli involves uasto o£ 
time and energy, nithout training the mind or 
imparting real know lodge Our students should 
ho cvhoitod not to allow tho distressing 
pliantom ot an impending examination to 
haunt them m their hours of study hut to 
read whatever they have to read thoughtfully 
and with the cheering assurance that they arc 
thereby either tiaimng the mind or storing it 
with useful knowledge 

There is one other point connected with our 
system of education which deserves notice As 
tho learned professions and ill departments of 
service,^ whether public or priv ite, in whieli 
poisons who have received a liberal as distin 
guishod from a toehnical education can find 
employment, are getting daily more and moio 
over stocked, some true friends of tho country 
think that tho kind ot education which our 
University now onoour igcs cannot he regaidcd 
as useful tor all those who are seeking it, and 
that it 13 time that the University should begin 
to leoognise tho necessity of technical education, 
, and institute examinations and confer marks of 
distmetion for its encouragement I fuUv see 
the importance and necessity of toehnical 
^ education In these days ot keen competihon 
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werSj you cannot complain that they 
entirely upon memory, or borrow the 
; of others without going through the 
)f thinking. 

n, if students find that the necessary 
ig standard may be attamed by the help 
►ry alone, the less able and less ambitious 
hem will not find much inducement to 
,gh the arduous process of exercising the 
g faculty. 

e want to put down cramming, and 
^e thought we should then be careful 
et too long or too difficult papers, or 
a which the minimum pass marks are 
)le by the exercise of memory alone, 
should also discourage the taking up of 
y honour subjects by candidates for our 
btions We should aim at securing depth 
the expense of surface. There is more 
3gical truth than poetical fancy in Pope’s 
own lines — 

^‘^One science only will one genius fit 
So vast IS ait, so nariow human wit ” 

list this seems to be almost all that we 
our efforts m this direction, in order to 
ctive, require the active co-operation 
teachers and professors of our affiliated 
ions. They should always bear in mind 
3aching should never be subordinated 
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to oxnmiimtion, but Hint tbo purposes of 
oxnimnnfion iro Miliordmnfo to (liovo of ftnolimg 
'I’hoj f.hoitI(l imprc'-s on students the miscluovous 
clTtcts of cmmming 11111011 iniolics iinsto of 
time nnd energy, uitliout Intiiiiig the mind or 
impirtmi, roil knowledge Our students should 
bo C'diortod not to nllow the distressing 
plnntom of nn impending o\niniimtion to 
Imunt them in tbeir tionrs of study but to 
rend ivbntoior they Inye to re id tboiigbtfully 
and yyilh the ebeenng nssiimnLO that they nrc 
thereby either tnining the imiid or storing it 
yiitb useful 1 now ledge 

Ihoroisone other point eonneeted nitli our 
sjhlem of educntion uliicli desencs notice As 
the learned professions nnd all depirlmcnts of 
boriico, yrhother public or prnnte, in uhith 
persons who hnyo rceencil a liheril is distin- 
guLshed from a tcclinic,il education can find 
omplojmcnt, are getting daily more nnd more 
oyer slocked, some true friends of the countrj 
Hunk that the kind of educition yihich our 
Unncrsitj now cncour iges e,innot lie regarded 
as lescful for ill those who nrc seeking it, and 
thit it IS time that the Uiuyersitj should liegin 
to recognise the necessity of tochnicnl education, 
and institute CMminations nnd confer marks of 
distinction for its onconragomciit I fully see 
the importanco and ncoossil} of tochmcil 
education In these dajs of keen comjiotition 
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Li’d struggle for existencej unless we can 
and improve tke products of Nature, and 
our artisans are trained in the application 
mce to art we can never hope for the 
ial prosperity of the country. If, therefore, 
ninent or enhghtened private liberality 
L establish suitable institutions for imparting 
cal education, the University should feel 
sitation in encouraging it by introducing 
bernative practical Entrance exammation 
? once suggested by a high authority, or by 
■ring marks of distinction on deserving 
is educated in such institutions, or in such 
modes as may be thought fit. Perhaps 
nuld be beyond the scope of the University 
ited by the present statute, but it may be 
that this hmitation on our scope will be 
'■ed. 

it whilst saymg so, I must not be 
stood for one moment to admit that hberal 
tion has in this country reached anything 
its satm’ation point, and that its further 
ess is not to be encouraged ; or that an 
ted man will be any the less fitted by reason 
education to fill any station in life, however 
lie and however inferior to that generally 
lied by men of his class it may be. 
rnmg now to my young friends who have just 
d their well-merited marks of distinction, 
st first of all heartily congratulate our 
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Inch gm(lunlc3 in Arts Tor llio high proficionoy 
thc\ Invo shown, onoof llicm, I loronco llollnnd, 
InMng ohtsinctl ilonhlt, first class Ilonours, Hint 
IS, Honours in English nml Entin, nnd Iho other 
throe hiMiig nil ohtnined Honours in ] nghsh 
I should iio'cl otter m\ hearts congratulntions 
to the Indj gndimtcs m Medicine for the 
proRcicnos Uic\ hn\c altnincd m that nohle 
PCieneo, nnd I nm sure (lint the knowledge 
tho\ Invo nequired si ill not oiili he useful to 
them, hut will he of inenlculnlilc lionofit to their 
Focluded sisters in the rennnn Iho encourago- 
jnonl of ftmalo education b\ its degrees and 
other marks of distinction must rank ns one of 
the highest useful functions of this Univcrsitj 
No communiti can he said to ho nn educated 
commiiniti unless its fcinnlo memhers are 
educated, that is, not simph taught to read nnd 
wnto, hut educated m the true nnd full sense of 
(ho word lor, how 01 er proud man iiinni boast 
of his intellectual superiority oior the gentler 
so-r, the simple truth must bo admitted that 
woman is the primary educator of humanity 
Mhlli the first daw n of reason, and before our 
Ixaby lips oven learn to lisp, our real education 
begins in the mother’s arms, nnd oi cry fond w ord 
sho speiks and oiorv nntious look she casts 
impresses silently but indelibly some lasting 
lesson on the growing mind And what moralist 
IS tliero that can better tench the oultiintion of 
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the finer feelings than a loving mother, a loving 
sister, a loving wife, and a loving daughter ? 
It is, therefore, that our Eastern mind, notwith- 
standing its supposed antipathy towards the fair 
sex, conceived the genius of learning to he a 
female divinity, and it is therefore that our sage 
lawgiver Manu, notwithstanding the harshness 
to females which characterises archaic codes, has 
inculcated that memorable precept, 

21^ 13^1^ wtt 1 

s[tcn^ ^ to: 11 

“ Where women are honoured, there the gods 
rejoice; where they are not honoured, there 
all rites are fruitless.” To the other graduates 
I must offer my congratulations generally, 
making special mention of two — Mlratan 
Sarkar, an M.A. of the University, who has 
just taken the highest degree in Medicine, 
and Upendralal Majumdar, who has had an 
exceptionally brilliant career, having been 
the first man of his year in all our Arts 
examinations, and who has now passed the 
highest of them and won our highest prize — ^the 
Premchand Poychand studentship. But while 
saying this, I must earnestly remind each of 
them of the noble precept : " Unto whomsoever 
much is given, of him shall he much required.” 

I must next ask each one of you, my young 
friends, to remember this day as a solemn day 
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in \oiir lif^ n ihv of <iolonin rc<olio to c irn 
out in Mil I nil in ipiril (In injunction Mitli 
wliidi \on JIM’ K 1 n ndinitti il to Noiir l)i 
It Muir luunlion jiKtU quiUfiis cou to fill 
iinirorlTUt jia'li of lionmir it nl tlio Kami timn 
inipo'.is on aou i;ri\o ri'iion'iliililii », mil \ou 
inu-i finin' \our cmir-o of lifi> *.0 Hint \mi nine 
tliKlnrsc till m uitli cmllt 

our fir-t (liitv n< ctlunti d ini u 1< \nur diiti 
to the !i mild \iorIil, to indi niour to mid to our 
ntock of 1 non Irtlu'i touhirli our (,niluilts Imio 
up to tins tiiui contnliulul fo little IMii n 
iiililn "■iiu \ou Ivt Mnr, 1 cilliil ntti ntioii to 
Hus point, mid nppenled to tin i iilicliti ill'll 
lily nlit' of in\ oountrinii n to i iiilon lilloiv- 
fliips ns mi inilucunint to Iitnrin mid sen iititlo 
pursuit'- If tin ftildi npiml Ins not M t Ini'n 
re spniiilinl to, I do not di s|iur luit I Iiopii “onio 
futim Vice Clmiiccllor uiHi n iiiori powerful 
\oici ina\ ni iKi n more tlTicIni iippeal nt no 
dislmt dnli In file me intime, li'l mi iippnl 
losou, m\ fillou ip-idimtes toMippls the want 
It wns tin nrticlo of fnitli with the priesthood of 
linen III liiilu Hint cicrv menilxr of tint Itnrncd 
conimiimls, from the moimiit of his hirlh, 
incurred llireo dehl“, oin' of wliicli was his doht 
to Hie hoh sa!,es, thpt n, tho repulilic of lelti rs, 
to Im) rep ml In the studs of tho Vedas, that is, 
the cultnation of learmiif, I hope I nlmll not 
lie charged with am undue parlinlils to the 
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traditions of niy caste if I earnestly wish th 
a similar sentiment may animate you. I wi 
you will feel that you owe a duty to t 
University which gives you the first start 
life, to do your best to add to her reputation i 
learning. And this duty heconies all the me 
imperative when you remember how poor yc 
Alma Maier is in those treasiues of learnii 
which are the just pride of her elder sisters 
the West. 

You must next remember that you coi 
upon the world at a time when this great coun1 
with all her venerable institutions is passi 
through a mighty process of change. It is : 
you to guide the current of progressive thoug 
so that renovation and not destruction may 
its work. 

Do not despair because your own estim^ 
of your worth is low The high and the Ic 
the mighty and the mean, can each be useful 
his own way. If the towering precipice %vith 
thundering cataract stands in solitary grande 
furnishing theme for sublime meditation to 1 
gazers below, it is the lowly vale with its gen 
streams that supplies the daily wants of li 
Great things may be few and far above the res 
of many ; but good things there are in plei 
which we always have the power to do, if o] 
we have the will And so rich, so sure is i 
reward of these deeds, that life will be fu 
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Itnitl, In ijiioi c'im„ nil lotir ilmtii fortlin 
nr< til itli' roll Iml nor nil iji i iirlinlvli Iriio 
1 tiimlinUo mill' on Iiijipi In t‘ii!iitiH non 
«lnl tin filtn 1 ni Iniulit, 
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Tnio 1 nowlr<li.i tnnkosioii linpp\ In t< ncliiiit; 
non tlio limitn of noiirponiir In li npliiiig non 
hoiv to niorK ninl niUnnci mil iiiul rli ulili 
Mitliiii tliO' I Imiiti mill nlxni nil In tiiahiii^ 
non to Miliinil with <ntm rini^imtion to a Mill 
tlmt in imcmtnlilo iinil nnpreme 
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The 23rd January y 1892 

The Wlost Hon’ble Henry Charles Keith, 
iVlarquis of Lansdowne, G.C.Wl.G. 

Chancellor 

Mu. Vioe-Chancellou, Yotju Honouu, Ladies 

AUD Gentlemen, 

The annual Convocation of the University 
affords me agreeable opportunity of meeting you, 
which I should he sorry to miss, and I must 
express my pleasure at finding myself once more 
in this chair It will not he necessary for me 
to detam you for more than a very few moments, 
hut there are one or two matters which I cannot 
leave unnoticed. 

You will, I think, expect me, in the first 
place, to say one word of sympathy and regret 
in reference to the death of the young Prince 
who was taken from us last week. The 
sympathies of this University are naturally with 
the young, and in this case you will certainly 
not he indifferent to the fate of one who, in the 
very prime of his youth, and with a bright and 
splendid career before him, has been cut off so 
suddenly and under such melancholy circum- 
stances I am sure that you will share the 
sorrow of his parents, and that you will not 
forget that His Hoyal Highness the Prince of 
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^V\\^>^took nn intcrost in Uus IjiiwcrMh, wliitli 
m 1870 conftrrcd <HKm him flm hononri (h jrto 
of a Doctor in I.aw I was {,1 id to 8ii , 
Mr 1 ICO Clnnci llor, fli it Die fei imto at a ri u at 
nil t-liiig po apiiropn itch took notice of tins ^nd 
occurrence 

I liase to coiigritnhte the Memly rs of the 
Unmrsili upon tin fact tint tin llonoumhlo 
Dr Ciooroo D-i's Dam rjio ha' liccn giKKl cnom,Ii 
to ncct pt n appointment as \ ice Clmnctllor 
lie has during the pist l«o a cars discharged 
till duties of hi< olTici uitli t let and jiidgmonl, 
and in a manner which has secured for him the 
confidence of the Universita M'e are, I think, 
txlremcU forluiinle in Imaing prcMiiled iijion 
him to accept rc n])p(imlmcnt 

Mr Vice Ch inci Dor, I ha\c to thank the 
griduaks of the Dimirsita, nhom 1 ha\i tor 
the third time asked to aid me m the selection of 
the Itllons who nil! lx> appointed to fill up 
vaeincics on the list, for the nssistanco tlici Iiaic 
giicn me I lies liasi eacreiscd their choice 
in a manner winch has met with general 
apprmnl The two gentlemen whoso names 
they liase submitted to mo, Bahn Pmnnafh 
Pandit and Balm Upondranafli Jlitm, are both 
of them men of ominonco in their profession, 
and hnsi a nconl of htenn iiid atadoinic.il 
neliioiement nineli cleirh points to tin ir fitness 
for tho honour n hich has been done them Both 
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of them, curiously enough, have been elected 
Tagore Law Piofessors at different times. Bahu 
Prannath Pandit is a well-known Sanskrit 
scholar. Bahu Upendranath Mitra was gold 
medallist of his year, and was for several 
years Law Lecturer in the Government College 
of Dacca, and has written a standard work upon 
a legal subject. 

I may say in passing that I was gratified to 
find that you were able, in accordance with 
the suggestion which I ventured to make to you 
last year, to discover means by which graduates 
in the mofussil have been permitted to take part 
in the election of these gentlemen. I understand 
that out of 900 persons qualified to vote 6dL 
exercised the privilege conferred upon them , a 
sign that this particular franchise has a higher 
value set upon it by those who possess it than 
certain other franchises which I could mention. 

The result of the experiment has been so 
successful that I am certainly not disposed to 
abandon it But it may be said, “if the 
experiment has succeeded so well, why not go 
further ? Why not make the arrangement a 
permanent one, and give it a statutory sanction ?” 
We all know of course that recommendations have 
been submitted to the Government of India by 
the Senate of the University for a revision of the 
Act of Incorporation, and I think I am right in 
saying that the principal change recommended 
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^T^<: n ]iropn‘-il tlml oiio li >lf of tlip (oinl miinlipr 
of 1 ollou-- nmm ilh npiKiintcii hliovild be tkctcd 
1)\ ihc i.ruluntO'f Gtutlimtn, I proved bv 
jn\ nclioiis nne( I liivebdii comieelcil «itli (he 
Ijinvtr'.ilv, Ihil tliin, ii no dilTcrtiicc bc(«ctn 
nnd Ibo'e «lio bold tbif 1 inj,in"e its lo 
the propnefv of i^ivinr, the i^ndiiatet a voice in 
tlie cdiction of tho Iclloni Unncrsitv 
h pishtion H, hoacM r, a xerv tcrions nmttir, and 
not to 1 k! tmderlabtn nilhonl a good deal of 
thought nnd dehbention In this ]iarticalnr 
last uico \ou are confronted with a spcciil 
dilTicultv, that of providing ndcquatch for tho 
representation of the niinoritv, vvlipsc claims 
none of us would desire to igiion There is also 
this to bo remembered, th it elinngis of the law 
nlfecting one Iimversitv to i corlnin extent 
involve the adoption of siinilar changes in regard 
to the others In reg-ml, however, to this 
question of tho election of 1 el lows, cxporienco 
has fortunatelv shown us that it is possible to 
given voice to the graduates in their selection 
without modifving the Act, nnd its revision niav, 
for this re ison, be reg irdcd ns less immediatclj 
urgent than it might othervv iso have been The 
B vme question has, as rou are aw are, been under 
eoiisiderition in reference to tho Bomkiv 
Uiiiversitv wliieli, liKo jours, has a bodv of 
graduates representing n vnriotj of dilforent 
elements Tho diffioultj of ilovismg a sjstcm of 
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election wMcli slionld secure to eacli of these 
elements a suitable amount of representation 
■vroulcl be very great, and the University of 
Bombay is, I understand, prepared, at your 
suggestion, to follow the example set here, and 
to proceed experimentally upon the Imes which 
we have adopted. You may be quite sure that, 
even if we do not at this moment see our way to 
legislate in reference to this point just now, the 
privilege which I have been able to confer upon 
the graduates is not likely to be restricted. The 
sound judgment which they have shown in 
exercising that privilege renders me indeed 
disposed to extend its scope, and I will gladly 
consider whether this cannot be done before the 
time comes when I shall agam meet you in this 
building 

These are the only matters of University 
business, strictly speakmg, which I wish to refer 
to , but as you allow me to take advantage of 
these occasions in order to mention to you any 
questions affecting the University m which I am 
specially mterested, I should hke this afternoon 
to refer for a moment to such a question. 

I have noticed -with much pleasure, and 
I deshe to commend to all the friends and 
supporters of the University, the movement 
which has lately been set on foot by the society 
known as that for the higher training of young 
men in Calcutta. I feel no doubt that there is 
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room tor sucli i roovcmenl,aii(l Hint much goo<l 
mn\ ho (lone 1)\ it AMint nro (he fncts ■“ 'this 
Lmicr-iti 11 . m wo nil kiiou, nii (.xnmimiig 
\Jm^crslt\ Oiir stttilciitn linM to ‘•nlish us that 
lhc\ lm\u nttciuhnl Kcttirci at one of tho 
nOilmiul inslitutmiii, and thti an, rcqinrcil to 
jms an Lximnntion Mhieh Minll proio tint their 
itiuUcshnxt jiroMtleil them «ith a ctrtniii niiioimt 
of kiioa ledge, and we then upon hestow upon 
tliLin an ncndciiiic.il title lliis n, I am afraid 
Iho hcgiiiiiiiig and tin end of our connection 
tilth them Wo do not attempt to t iKc charge 
of them in ant scnic during tho time it Inch the} 
f-pond in preparing for their dogmio , ire arc not 
rcsponsihlc tor tlitir healtli, for their surround 
mgs, and tie do not seek to oxerciso ant 
suportision otor their prnate life In somo of 
tho airihated institutions no doiiht sonic attempt 
mat lie made m thus direction, hut this affcots 
onl} a vert small mmorilt of tho students Tho 
great hull of them are, s it o for the fact that 
the} attend tho classes of a school or collogo 
during a fett hours of tho dat , absolutely 
uncared for 

The result is that tio hat o some si\. or seven 
thousand }oung men hettteon tho ages of 17 and 
20 turned loose in this ttildernoss of a cit}, 
exposed to its temptations and dangers tnthout 
any precautions to ensure that their lit os shall 
ho healthy, or Iiapp}, or respcotahlo The 
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picture is one wliich it is impossible to 
contemplate without the deepest misgivings. 
The position of the lads who come here from the 
mofussil must, at all events when they first 
arrive here, he one of the greatest isolation. 
They are, perhaps, separated by hundreds of 
miles from their friends and relations, and 
Heaven knows what sort of friends and what 
sort of connections they will form here if they 
are left to their own devices. No contrast could 
be sharper than that between the condition of 
the young men who take their degree in the 
Calcutta University and that of the students of 
one of our old Enghsh Universities. In the 
latter case you have the college with all its 
comforts and resources, its social life, its strict 
discipline and supervision ; you have the inter- 
course of student with student, the espr%t de 
corps which makes a young man proud of his 
college, the intimacy of teacher and pupil, and 
the influence of the former over the latter ; the 
pleasant associations of the cricket fields and the 
river — all these build up a life, which has its 
social and domestic side amidst the healthiest of 
moral and material sm’roundings. All these 
conditions are absent here A young man 
coming to Calcutta from a distant town is a 
mere drop in this great sea, uncared for, exposed 
to every temptation and every discomfort, 
unknown perhaps to his fellow students — perhaps 
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OM'ii lo Ins Itichtrs Can ^\c ho surprised if 
iiinin of thorn do not p iss (hrougli Iho ordt il 
Mitlioul llio worst results nliKo to hoih and 
mind ’ 

This, Gentlemen, is, I understand, the state 
of things which the association, of which I liaic 
spolvcn, desires to nnproio Let ns ho under no 
illusions as to tho difTicults of tlie I ish I hope 
it will not 1)0 supposed fora moment that, when 
I referred just now to llie old Lnghsh 
Unncrsities, I helioicd that it was possible to 
reproduce lliem, or nn\ thing like them, in this 
countn I mentioned them nthor with the 
object of suggesting that a student at Ovford or 
Cambridge would not liaio a much better chance 
of escaping the dangers which besot our joung 
men here if ho was exposed to them to tho same 
extent 

I belicio, howoicr, that, without aiming at 
too high an ideal, it is w ithin our pow or to do 
something to mitigate tho oiil, and I must 
express tho pleasure with winch I read tlio 
address recentlj doliiered bj Hr Kislcj upon 
tho subject of this movement I understand that, 
in the opinion of tho society, there are three 
directions in w hich some thing may be done Tho 
work IS, I am informed, to bo divided into tliroo 
sections — tho Literary section, tho Athletic 
section, and the General section Tho Liteiarv 
section wall bo concerned wath books which tho 
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students may be expected to read outside of 
their regular school or college u'orlv. The 
Athletic section proposes to encourage those 
healthy games and out-door exercises irhich play 
so large a part in the education of English youth, 
while the General section has for its object the 
exercise of a useful influence over the conduct 
and character of the young men. It would be 
impossible within the limits of the observations 
which I am now offering to you to consider the 
possibilities which lie before us in these different 
directions I can sum up all that I will venture 
to say this evening in a very few words. 

In regard to reading, I see no difficulty in 
adopting the suggestion that a bst of books 
should be prejiared and recommended to our 
young friends for their reading — a list which 
would put them in the way of reading books quite 
as interestmg as, and very much better for them 
than, the mischievous trash of which I believe 
many of them are copious consumers. Such 
a list, to be added to from time to time, could 
probably be prepared without very much trouble. 
If, however, this movement is to come to any- 
thing, I should like to look forward to the time 
when it will be possible to provide our students, 
not only with a list of books, but with the 
books themselves, and with convenient rooms 
m which to read them A Library — ^perhaps 
a lending Library — with reading and recreation 
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rooms atlsched, would, it pccins to mo, bon 
M.r\ ndrairiblo ndjuiict to tbo Unisersitj I 
Kss tins w ilhout cssting nnj reflootion upon llio 
< Msting UiuicrsiU Librnn, wliicb is intcndLd 
iminh for (bo uvo of resident lellows I Know 
(but, under Ibo rogulnfions, persons wbo nro 
not IclloMs inns obtain specisl permission to 
use tint liibrari, and oion to borroii boobs 
from it, for purposes of litcnr} resenreb, but I 
doulil iibetber it could e\tr bo made ainilablo as 
a popular Libnn tor tlie bulb of tbo Btiidonts 
As to tbo pursuit of ntbletio overcises, I do 
not liolioio that anj amount of gMiiiiastics will 
inabo up for tbo nbstneo of such gimes ns 
tnebot and fooUball I cannot resist quoting 
!Mr Hisloj’s dictum wliou ho said lint ‘‘the 
memorj of tbo pious founder who endowed llio 
seliools of Calcutta with a suitable plaj ground 
will bo hold in 01 or lasting remombmneo w hen 
manj more serious mattors hare been forgotten ” 
J should libo to loob forw ard to tho time w hen 
suitiblo grounds of this bind w ill lie proi ided 
for tho uso of oiir University students 

Of the worb of tho general section, it has 
been said with truth that the endeavour to 
form the character, and to guide the moral 
conduct, of our joung men is one of immense 
difficulty I bolioio jou can inculeato morality 
by precept and example, but 1 liai e not much 
faith in precept alone Oui schools, again, are, 
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as a rule, day scliools, and home influences, 
upon which so much depends, are, I suspect, 
much less strong here than they are in Europe. 
I have, however, an almost unlimited belief in 
the results which can he produced upon the 
young by the personal influence of individuals, 
and I beheve that it is within the bounds of 
possibility that men might be found in this 
country capable of exercising such an influence 
over our students and of exercising it with very 
far-reaching and very salutary results If we 
could find here even one or two men animated 
by the same unselfish desire to do good and to 
spread the knowledge of the truth, as the late 
Mr. Arnold Toynbee, whose name may be familiar 
to some of you, the difficulty would, I believe, 
disappear. We should, however, require not 
only the men but some kind of an organization 
for them to work under, and my thoughts recur 
to a movement in which I took some part 
before I left England — I mean that for the 
extension of University teaching instituted not 
many years ago by Mr. Goschen and a few other 
persons connected with the great Universities 
The object of difierent movements was the 
establishment of different centres at which 
courses of lectures might be given by men 
carefully selected from amongst the most 
promising members of the University in subjects 
especially interesting to the residents of the 
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locnlUiC! ‘iolcctctl TIio mo\ cmcnt Ins Ijocii % orv 
succossriil, and thoro is Imrdh iin\ sulijcct iiiion 
mIiicU lectures Inie not lictn gison, and tlicj 
Inse been \or\ hrgeh attended and Iiaso, I 
l)obe\o, ser\cd to assaben a new interest in ninny 
objects oC studi liitborlo complctoh neglected, 
except in tlio great centres of education It is 
iKvond the Iwunds of possibiliti that teaching of 
tins kind might bo undertaken in Calcutta, not 
neccssarill in subjects liearing directly upon the 
Uniyeraity caaminations, but upon such subjects 
as history, literature, and those social, ethical and 
economical questions in uhich yic, all of us, 
Ukc an interest ? 

But, Gentlemen, oven it yio nro to assume 
that no hay 0 got the men and established the 
organirjition, it yroiild bo absolutely necossarv, 
if the experiment IS to bo tried iiith any degree 
of success, that there should bo some suitable 
place at ailiich students and teachers should 
come together, and for this reason I should like 
to ECO the Association, of yrliich I am speaking, 
provided yvitti a head quarters of its oum in a 
central position Its principal features would 
bo a Library, yyith one or tno looturo and reading 
rooms attached, and if this building stood by 
the side of a suitable recreation ground, our 
institution would becomo complete All this 
may bo rmpraotical and unattainable, and there 
may possibly bo difficulties m the uay yvhich I 
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have not foreseen. The idea seems, however, to 
he one worth discussion, and I believe that, if it 
were to he thoroughly matured, you would find 
many persons ready to give it their encourage- 
ment and their practical support. I, for one, 
shall he very glad indeed to do so. 

And now, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, it only 
remains for me to congratulate the young men 
upon whom degrees have been conferred this 
afternoon, and to express my cordial hope that 
for them, and for the University, of which they 
are members, the new academical year may 
bring nothing but good. 
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The 23rd Janvary, 1892 

Tho Hon'blo Mr Justtco Gooroo Dass 
Banerjeo, M A , D L 

Tier Cianetlhr 

Your E^CELLrsoi, Evdies and GrvTrrjrrN, 
Ilaving Imd tlio lionoui of addressing flio 
Cons ocalion on tw o pres ions occasions, I s\ islicd 
scrj much this time to lie a listener and not a 
speaker, but. tliougli tint ss as inj ssisli, a svish 
tliat sras a command unto me, has assigned to mo 
tho present situation, and I must do mj best to 
fullil its obligations, after thanking His 
Excellency for tho kind ssords ho has boon 
pleased to say of mo, and thanking you for tho 
evident marks of kindness to me, snth sshich 
you haso listened to those ssords 

Eolloising tho practice of former years, I 
shall s enturo to occupy for a foss moments your 
time, if not also your attention, ssith a brief 
retrospect of our past acadomio session , I 
shall then touch upon some of tho important 
educational problems that are oxoroismg the 
public mind, and I shall conclude svith tho 
usual ssords of congratulation and ads ice to 
those ss ho have yust obtamed their degrees 

The doubt I haso expressed as to my 
being able to engage your attention, implies no 
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trust in your patience, wearied as you must 
e been witb the protracted and monotonous 
emony you have been witnessing; it only 
icates mistrust in my own power of arresting 
3 ntion, and some mistrust also in the attrac- 
3 ness of my subject. !For amidst events of 
>p and mournful interest around, the incidents 
the academic year under review were scarcely 
a, sthring character. But such as they were, 
sy have been enough to keep us engaged ; 
)y occupied their due share of public attention ; 
i they evoked criticisms, often severe, but 
rays instructive 

The number of candidates for om* examina- 
ns in the past year was, I observe, less than 
3 number in the year preceding. One cause 
this is, I think, to be found in our own 
btistics. The successful candidates at the 
itrance and B. A. examinations of 1889, 
10 would in due course form respectively the 
ijority of the candidates for the B. A. and 
A examinations of 1891, were comparatively 
lall in number, the year 1889 having been, 
you will remember, a year of heavy failures ; 
d the year 1890, which was one of fair average 
suits, did not leave any unusually large residue 
unsuccessful candidates to make up the 
ficiency. 

Another chcumstance which may also partly 
count for this decrease, was the exercise of 
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grcTtcr e iro mtl discremunlion 1)j tlio Iicsds 
ol institutions m sending up candidnt&s for 
OAiiniiimtion So fur ns tlio falling off is due 
to tins cause, it need not create much inisgii mg , 
ospccialU n hen our schools and colleges, u Inch 
are the real source of our strength, are stcadilj 
increasing in number 

Tlio question uhctlicr the groulh of our 
educational institutions has not reached a point 
after nliich tlicir further growth requires to lie 
regulated and restr lined, came up heforo the 
Soiiato lost j car, and is still under consideration 

Some are of opinion that now schools and 
colleges should ho recognised and affiliated 
irrcspcotii o of their effect on oldoi institutions, 
and then free competition would lead to the 
sunavalof the fittest, nliilo others maintain that 
if rival institutions opened for purposes of gain 
hut not required to satisfi nn\ real want, arc 
allow ed to exist, they lead to unhealths competi- 
tion, injunous to the interests of discipline ind 
sound educ.ition There is some force in the 
argument on each side 

Eememhering tliat it is only a sm ill fraction 
of tho -vast population of the country that 
shares tho benefits of education, ivo must not too 
rigidly adhere to tho principle that demand 
should precede supply, but should sometimes 
allow- supply to anticipate and create demand ns 
it not unfrequently does But on tho other 
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hand, it must he borne in mind that as in nine 
cases out of ten the customer here is not likely 
to he a competent judge of the commodity, free 
competition requires control to secure efficiency 
and usefulness. 

The subject involves conflicting considerations 
of some nicety, and much will always depend 
upon the good sense and discrimination of the 
controlling authority "We may hope that the 
question will he considered by the Senate in all 
its hearings, and a satisfactory solution will soon 
he arrived at. 

The E/egulations relating to the examinations 
in the several faculties have undergone revision 
more or less during the past year. 

The changes in the Arts Regulations relate 
to matters of detail and not of principle, and so 
I shall not detain you with any notice of them. 

The scheme of Law Studies has been care- 
fully revised by a Committee consisting of a 
learned Judge of the High Court who is 
the President of the Paculty of Law, and of 
the Advocate-General, the Senior Government 
Pleader, one of the leading Attorneys, and two 
experienced Professors of Law representing the 
affiliated Law Colleges. A scheme thus prepared , 
may well be accepted as including all that it is 
necessary to equip the young lav^'^er with, to 
qualify him for the responsible duties of his 
profession ; and the B.L. degree will, I hope. 
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continue to onjoy md deserro the recognition it 
lias hitherto had, as a test of fitness for entering 
the profession or the judicial sen ice 

In the Eegulations in Medicine, in important 
change has been introduced requiring unsuccess 
ful candidates to go through a fresh course of 
instruction in the suhjeefs in nhich they are 
found deficient, heforo they ire admitted to 
examination again The rule is intended to secure 
that standard of proficiency whieli is necessary 
to he attained hj those nho must ho entrusted 
iiith life and health 

The Regulations in Lngincoring haao been 
referred for loiision to the laoulty of Engineer- 
ing, along nith a letter from the Director of 
Public Instruction and a Resolution of the 
Government of Bengal recommending certain 
changes One of these recommendations is to 
introduce an alternative course for Mming 
Engineers The somewhat bettor prospects held 
out to graduates m Engineering in the Govern 
mont Resolution just referred to, may, I hope, 
mahe our degrees in Engineering more attractive 
than they hare hitherto been 

The privilege granted last yeai to the M A ’s 
and holders of coi responding degrees in the 
other Paculties to elect two gentlemen from 
among themselves for appointment as PeUows, 
again allowed by His ExceUenoy the 
Chancellor to he exercised this year, and electors 
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resident in tlie mofiissil were invited to lake part 
in the election by signing tlieir voting papers in 
the presence o£ a Magistrate. How greatly the 
privilege is valued is shown by tlie fact that 
out of about 900 Masters and Doctors whose 
names are on our rolls, no less than 641 took 
part in the election, and voting papers came 
from the most distant parts of the Empire. The 
voting resulted in the election of two well-known 
gentlemen, Babu Prannath Pandit and Babu 
Upendranath Mitra, and I am glad to say that 
then election has met with the approval of His 
Excellency. To these and the other gentlemen 
who have been just appointed Bellows, I accord 
a most hearty welcome. 

The result of the last election is a source of 
gratification to me, not only because it gives 
me a second time the pleasing occasion for 
congratulating my fellow-graduates on their 
success, but also because it gives us just ground 
for entertaining the hope that under the guidance 
of the enlightened Statesman whose liberal mind 
devised the experiment, what w^as commenced 
as an experimental measure may at least become ^ 
part of the recognised customary constitution 
of the University. 

Whilst welcoming our new colleagues, I 
must not forget to pay the customary tribute of 
respect that is due to those whom we have lost 
during the past year. To some of them that 
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Inliuto IS tluo ns n iinttcr of Bomctlimg more limn 
mere COD' ontiDiinl forninlih 

Hfr Ponningwisn inomber of Iho TneuKy 
of J ngineoring nnd nmlemth helped the rncuHy 
in 1(3 delilierslioiH on nil importsnt questions 
As the bend of the Sccbporc Liiginccrinj, College, 
tlioonlv mstitulion of its bind m BLiigal, lie 
Ind nn ncli'C flioroin tho Imimng of our \oung 
men in n profession the import inco of 0111011 is 
being rcsliccd more nnd more o'en dn' At 
a time when tbe schomo of education m 
I ngincenng is nboul to undergo im)wtant 
nlteralions, tbe loss occssioned b\ liisdeitli must 
bo greslh felt 

In llnja Ilojcndralaln "llilri Iho tJmiorsitv 
1 ms lost OHO of ils most dislinguisbcd members, 
nnd tho learned world n Fcliolnr of rare 
attnninents Uis roput ition was not confined 
to Ills omi countrj, but Ins manj nnd criidito 
worbs made Ins name well known nberovor 
Oriental seliolnrsliip is prized and respected In 
rctogmlion of bis profound learning tho 
Uiiivorsit) conferred on lum tho Honorary 
Degree of Doctor in Law, and by honouring him 
lias honoured itself lie toob a leading part m 
tlio proceedings of tho Diiisorsits, lio nlnays 
maintained his point with impressno oloquonco 
and indomitable courage, and Ins weighty words 
of wit and wisdom will long bo romombored m 
this hall 
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Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar was a 
Pellow of this University ever since its 
establishment in IBS'?. During its early days 
he took an active interest in its progress ; and 
though latterly, having in effect retired from 
public life, he ceased to attend our meetings, 
he has done the University and the cause of 
education lasting service by establishing the 
first affiliated private college under native 
management, which has served as a model for 
many others that have since come into existence. 
He was a great friend of female education, and ' 
a staunch advocate of woman’s rights ; and for 
the solid work he has done as an educationist, 
as a social reformer and as a philanthropist, his 
country will ever remain deeply indebted to him. 
If Rajendralala’s was a massive intellect 
stimulated by an ardent desire for knowledge, 
Vidyasagar’s was a generous heart and a resolute 
will impelled to action by an over-flowing 
love for humanity. The lives of these two 
eminent men as representing two great types 
of character, are worthy of careful study 
by those who long for intellectual and moral 
greatness. 

In Pandit Adjudhya Nath we have lost 
another distinguished colleague, a man ‘ of 
whom,’ as the Yice- Chancellor of the Allahabad 
University has justly remarked, ‘ any country 
and any race might be proud.’ His numerous 
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proressional and other engagements in tlio 
North West loft him httlo time, it is true, to 
talo any actn o share in our work , hut his warm 
sympathj for our educated joung men in all 
their hopes and aspirations, and his earnest 
oiortions and immense self sacrifice to promote 
the good of his countrj, made him loved and 
respected bv the educated classes all over India, 
and Bengal mourns his loss ns deeplj as his 
native province 

There is jet anothei and a very much 
hoav lor loss which wo hav o to mourn, — a loss 
that grieves not this country alone but has 
plunged in deep sorrow the whole Empire of 
Britain, — tho loss not of a coUcaguo hut of a 
Prince who in the natural order of things would 
have been our future Iluler, and who had 
endeared himself so much to tho people of this 
country by his recent visit While this 
melancholy event is so fresh in our memory, we 
cannot take part in a public coromonj like this, 
without a respectful oppression of onr profound 
sorrow for tho loss, and of our heart-felt lojal 
sympathy for our beloved Sovereign, to whose 
benefieont rule we owe the blessing of that 
hberal education which this University has been 
established to promote 

I shall now, as I proposed at tho outset, 
touch upon one or two of tho educational 
problems that pressmgly demand solution 
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It is said, not without some truth, that the 
University is turning out graduates and under- 
graduates in much larger numbers than can find 
suitable employment, and that whilst the edu- 
cation that it encourages is so ill-remunerative, 
the cost of time and energy that preparation for 
its examinations demands is disproportionately 
high. The question therefore presses upon 
us, how to regulate our courses of study so as to 
ensure the greatest usefulness and occasion the 
least loss of time and energy to the student. 

As regards the courses of study prescribed 
for examinations in the special faculties of Law 
and Medicine, it is not easy to see what useful 
change the University can introduce. These 
courses have been settled by distinguished 
members of the respective professions with due 
regard to their usefulness for the careers for 
which they are intended to train our graduates ; 
and considering the grave responsibilities to be 
undertaken, they cannot be said to be too 
exacting in their demand upon the time and 
attention of the student. If skilled labour in 
these professions does not find sufficient work 
or adequate remuneration, the law of supply 
and demand must he left to bring about the 
necessary economic equilibrium. 

The case, however, is somewhat different 
with regard to our course of study in Engineering. 
Here it is, I think, possible for the University 
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(o mfrtxliiPi' chntigt'. for tho tioKor Tliotigli 
n w II qu illfied l>0(l^ of h g-il or inodu nl 
Hmclilinnon. cut cn ito no ntn «ork for 
thoni'clvi-, imli'sil lx, Ii\ nnkin^ piopio o^cr 
M'ii«itn(' nlKinl tlioir Iignl riO'I"* or htnUh — n 
sinlo of lliintr! no( \OT\ (li'.inlilo in il'.ilf — n 
IkkK of I ngiiKH'rx or persons (lul\ Inmed m 
tlio t' liniiclif. of witnci niid nrl n Inch n ill 
rmhlc ihem io dt\ clop the iinlcriil rf-ourcti 
of tho coun(r^, cnii ornto work for (hcnischcs 
nnd wctllh for olhert 

Hut ctoii hero tho Uni\( rM(\ umtdcd enn 
do ^or^ little It mnv pn^enhe cour-cx of 
iitud\ mid iiivtiliito cxnmiimlioiix in Ariinng 
1 ngmtering or Agriciiltiiro, or other Mniilnr 
milijicts, hut unicxx there nre cnlh gcx cstihlHlicd 
compotoiit to glee n thorough nnd clllciciit 
Iheoadical nnd pnclic,il tmning iii IliD'O 
suhjectx, tho prexcrilicd cour-ts of stuih can 
iieTtrlraprofilnhlv piirsiiid, nnd tho oxninimilionR 
cnxlitahh paxsid 

But how nro we to Ineo such n college 
ratnhhshed ? It iiiiist l)o n long time lioforo 
private liherahte, which is taxed in xo mnu\ wnes, 
can 1)0 expected to endow an institution of this 
sort Though I am oxtrcmelj reluctant to ask 
mx countrxmen to iinoke the nid of Goxernmont 
whore Ihox can hUpit, mtho present instance 
Imusthajwo cannot do without tiieh aid IVo 
ouglit therefore to he doepK thankful to Sir 
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Charles EUiott for the views expressed by him in 
the Resolution already alluded to, where he 
says : “He considers that the increase of the 
number of young men trained to engineering 
pursuits and qualified by their training to 
develop the resources of the province, is an 
object on which he is justified in incurring large 
outlay, since he is confident that all such outlay 
wtII be fully reproductive.” 

The policy indicated in this Resolution 
regarding the training of our young men in 
Engineering and Agriculture will, if fully carried 
out, as I confidently hope it wiU be, mark a new 
era in the educational and the general progress 
of the country, and the dreams of gold of which 
we recently heard so much, will be realised 
though m a somewhat different shape. 

In the courses of study prescribed for our 
Arts examinations I think it is not only 
desirable, but absolutely necessary, to indroduce 
certain changes, and I am glad to say that the 
attention of the University has already been 
drawn in this direction 

Our Entrance examination every year 
attracts several thousands of candidates, of 
whom only a small number Intend to pursue 
their studies in Arts any further, the rest being 
anxious to pass the examination to qualify 
themselves for some occupation for which an 
Entrance certificate is considered a necessary or 
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n tlcsinWc rooommonilntion It^^ouId fhcrcforo 
Iw Ignoring tho case of tins Inrgo liodj of 
cnnilnlntcs if tho I nfnnco course is prescribed 
onlv with II Men to Iniii students for entering 
the Unncrsits It nmj no donhlhe snid that 
those nho do not intend to enter tho TJmiorsitj 
need not come up for tho Eiitrinco examination 
But tho passing of this oanmination imidies a 
certain \icll recognised educational and oitn 
social position, which has made tho examination 
so nttractiae , and in the interests of edueation 
and progress, arc ought to do our host to foster 
the generous ambition which oaen tho intending 
cultiaalor or mcohaiuc feels to ho an undor- 
graduato of tho Uniiersila Considering, 
howoaor, tho great ducrsitj of careers for which 
tho Entrance examination will liaac to prepare 
tho students, if it is to ho organised for such i 
comprehensne object, tho prescribed course of 
study must consist of a largo number of 
alternatno subjects, eich liomg suited for 
a particular careei, but over) one of them 
ensuring a certain amount of mental training 
It such a scliome is judiciouslj devised, it 
avill qualify our under graduates not only tor 
literary and scientific careers, but also for 
industrial and eommereial pursuits — a thing 
that IB very much needed, to remoi o the blocb. 
caused by oiorcrowding in their aienues to 
employment 
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Tlie movement recently set on foot to 
reconcile sea voyages mth Hindu orthodoxy may, 
if it succeeds, stimulate commercial activity and 
enterprise, and thereby open fresh fields of 
employment for our educated young men. 

I have hitherto been , dealing with the 
question of the usefulness of our University 
education solely with reference to economic 
considerations, which no doubt claim precedence 
over all others. But though to enable us to 
supply ourselves with the necessaries of life 
must be the first object of education, to earn 
wealth is certainly not its sole nor its chief end. 
A mhid well trained and equipped has always 
been regarded by its possessor as more valuable 
than any material wealth. Kepler amidst all 
his difficulties used to say that he would rather 
be the author of the works he had written than 
possess the Duchy of Saxony. But why go to 
Germany for such examples ? In this classic land 
of ours in its good olden days honourable and 
contented poverty was the common lot of the 
learned classes. And it was when our learned 
classes cared little for material wealth that they 
were able to lay by those invaluable intellectual 
treasures which are still the pride of their nation. 
The mind is the noblest part of our being, and 
education which improves and enriches the mind 
so as to make it happy within itself, can never 
be said to be useless, even if it does not enable 
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ono to cini tho moiiia of plnsical comfort and 
en3o^ mtnt 

It should lliorcforo Ira our aim to encourngo 
such education ns not onU hrings on mntorial 
prospcril\, hut also impro\es and onrichts tho 
mind — education u Inch is not onI\ a means to 
an ulterior oiid, hut is an ond m iLsoIt , so that 
o\on if our graduates and under graduates nro 
uiinhlo to inaKo their education a means of 
earning iTcalth, thoa inn\ not ha\o nnj just 
ground of complaint that preparation for our 
exainmalions has been useless labour And no 
should oarotullj ascertain and remove, so far ns 
u c can, oa etj causo that stands m tho avaj of our 
securing this great object 

Non 0110 of tho causes ubich interferes 
with our ITmaorsiU education baaing a 
avholosomo disoiplinnrj effect on tho mind, 
is, accordmg to ccrlain competent authorities, 
tho groat extent of our courses of study 
Teachers and professors in order to got through 
tho aaork haao, avo nro told, to skim over tho 
surface, and thoj cannot find time to impress 
on their pupils those deeper lessons that 
undorlio all literature and scienco , aahile, on tho 
other hand, tho majority of students are so 
completely ground doaanbj tho aa eight of tho 
burden imposed on them, that they find no 
opportunity of exercising their oavn poavors, and 
they feel little pleasure in their study 
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I would earnestly call the attention of our 
Boards of Studies to the subject, and I have no 
doubt that they will do their best to remove the 
evils complained of. Not that I would allow 
our standards to he lowered in the slightest 
degree, hut I think that the standard of an 
examination is really raised not so much hy 
requiring a more extensive hut superficial 
reading as hy insisting on a deeper culture and a 
more thorough appreciation of what is read. 
Knowledge forced into the mind under high 
pressure only inflates the mind with conceit, 
without producing any healthy expansion of 
ideas ; it strains and enervates instead of 
exercising and invigorating the mental powers. 

But if the great extent of the courses of 
study prevents instruction from being impressive, 
and stands in the way of our education 
producing any lasting effect, the inconvenient 
and unmanageably large size of the classes 
in most of our schools and colleges, I 
fear, leads no less to the same result. It 
prevents teachers from looking to the individual 
wants of pupils and from exercising that 
personal influence upon them which is essential 
to efficient teaching. Speaking in the presence 
of so many able and experienced teachers 
and professors, I need hardly add that the 
teacher should not only impart to those seated at 
his feet the knowledge he possesses, hut should 
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nlso inspire thorn Mith (ho cnthusmsm that 
animates him, should stimulate them mih tho 
thirst for kiion lodge nliich ho feels, that tho 
instruction gii on might he imhibod uifh eager 
ness and delight Ho should, to uso tho 
c\pressnc language of our niicioiit traditions, 
bless them uith his own intellectual blessedness 
Another cause which opomtes prejudicially 
in a similar w~ia, is the time sera mg spirit in 
which our aouiig men often pursue their studj 
A pernicious habit, which I am sorrv to hear is 
gaining strength, proa ails with tho great hulk of 
our students of reading, not with a aicav to gam 
knowledge and improao the mind, hut merely 
avith a a low to pass oNnminntions It is high 
time now that our teachers and professors should 
overt all their inllucnco rcsolutcla to put doani 
thes call, and should uso oacry opportunity 
forcihlj to point out to their pupils tho 
lamcntahle follj of wasting their time and 
energj in learning the pettj art of nchioaing 
immerited success at tho temporary trials in the 
oxamiiiation hall, w-lion thoj should ho improving 
and strengthening their minds to qualify them 
for the continued trial in life 

"Whilst imputing to our students tho hlamo 
that justlj attaches to them, I must not disclaun 
our oavn share of it Our examinations haa e, no 
doubt from a desire to make them thorough and 
searehmg, occasionally been such as to require 
87 
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special preparation as distinguislied from such 
general study of the prescribed subjects as a 
student desirous of gaming knowledge and 
improving his mind would naturally go through. 
"We have sometimes demanded from our 
examinees a too minute knowledge of minor 
details, or knowledge of a sort that is not likely 
to be necessary or useful anywhere except m 
the examination hall. As a very eminent and 
experienced examiner, Professor Huxley, has 
remarked ‘examination like fire, is a good 
servant, but a bad master.’ It should serve 
as a test for diligent and thoughtful study, 
instead of making study serve its peculiar 
requirements. 

One great reason why our University educa- . 
tion fails to awaken much original thinking, 
is because it is imparted through the medium 
of a difficult foreign language, the genius of 
which is so widely difierent from that of our 
own. The acquisition of such a language must 
to a great extent be the work of imitation.; and 
the habit of imitation gradually becomes so 
deep-rooted as to influence our mtellectuai 
operations generally Again, the costly foreign 
drapery in which our students have to clothe 
their thoughts, taxes their limited mental 
resources to an extent which does not leave 
enough for the proper feeding and fostering of 
thought. The only way out of the difficulty is 
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for (lio student to economise Ins means and to 
forego all desire for liners in language and 
concentrate Ins efforts to tlie culfnation of the 
flunking faoulfs , and lie mas rest nssurcd that 
noble tliouglifs nescr fail to command attention, 
though cl id m plain and lioincls garb 

Perliaps the most potent of all the reasons 
svhs our education often fails to impros o and 
insigorato the mind, and sshs tho promises of 
south arc in m ms cases so little fulfilled in later 
scars, IS our deplorable neglect of phssical 
educsifion If see had left our voung men alone, 
our rosponsibihts for this neglect might not base 
been tquallv great But ns it is, sic impose 
upon them hcass intellectual ssork, and hr 
means of our degrees and other marks of 
distinction suppls a posserful stimulus for such 
ssork, and jot ssc f ikc no care to strengthen tho 
hods to enable it to bear the strain Tho result 
IS that so long ns tho stimulus acts, our s oung 
men svork hard, and thorehs exhaust their 
unreplemshed posiers, and sshon tho stimulus 
13 gone, their capacitj for svork is permanontls 
impaired Any attempt to improve the mmd 
without invigorating the s ifal energy would ho 
like an attempt to increase tho eflioiencj of 
machinery bj more internal adjustment ss itbout 
supplying adequate metis o poss ei 

The Umvcrsitj can do s oi j little to remedy 
the evil, hut those who are inti listed siath the 
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management of schools and colleges should never 
forget their responsibility in this matter. They 
should strongly impress upon then students the 
indispensable necessity of attending to health, 
and they should encourage healthful and harm- 
less physical exercise, and supply facilities for 
it, Avithout, hoTrever, introducing any element of 
compulsion or restraint. One very hopeful sign 
of progress in this dhection is to he found in the 
fact that the Lieutenant-Governor of the Province 
is taking a kindly personal interest in the physical 
Avell-heing of our students ; and I take this 
opportunity of sincerely thanldng His Honour 
for the encom'agement they have been receiviag 
from him And may I here appeal to 
Government and private liberality to acquhe for 
us some suitable play-ground near the Senate 
House where our under-graduates may resort, so 
that side by side with the seat of those trials that 
so severely tax the mind, there may be a place for 
refreshing recreation to strengthen the body, and 
the University may be associated not only with 
distressing thoughts of impending examinations, 
but also with 3oyous recollections of youthful 
pastime and innocent pleasure ? 

There is one other educational topic upon 
which I have a word to say. A good deal of 
adverse criticism, sometimes proceeding from 
high authorities, is levelled against the fluctuat- 
ing percentage of failures at our examinations, 
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whicli nD(lon 1 )l nnKC? IkImcpii clivcrpcnt 

limits Tim fnci eommi n(<>il upon ccrlunh 
nqiiires ixniiiiinlioii, nnil I must llmnk mir 
critics for ilrntt 1115 nttiution jwmtdlh toit If it 
Is dill to nn\ rnmtioii m oiir ^l iiidird, the result 
IS eh irh iiiifnr to the I 'ciimiiiis Hut it iins 
lx- due to other ciiiscs lir*idis, ns n littlo 
eoiisidintion Mill shon OrtlimriU no douht, 
one vtnr is just ns pood ns nnotlur, nnd the 
pimiitn^i of pootl enndidntts sroiild not snr\ 
prenth from scir to senr Hut oump to somo 
clniitc In the t< nchin^ Mnll of n hrpt collesi, 
or ouing to tin epukiiiic such ns influeni’-n (cnii«cs 
Mliidi nn> not nltogether innsiinrs, hut Inso 
sonutimrs hull in nituil op< ntion) tlio per* 
coiitOne of illpripiml cindiihtea in nns \nr 
mu pri ith oxceed tin merue Hesides, them 
nn , ns cn r\ oiio uho Ims i xjx ricnct in tho lino 
hiionti, pood nnd Ind snrs in ixsjicct of tin, 
proportion of good nnd Ind stiidintii in ii lIlss, 
just ns them nro good nml hid \cirs in respect 
of mnns nntiinl phonoinciiii, though uenro not 
nlnars nhlo to nscert iin the c.iusl So thin (ho 
Unutrsits mn) not nluoM. nnd alone Ix) 
rosponsihle for (ho fluctuations noticed So far 
as it is, it should do its licst to proi ont nns 
rccurrtnco of tho oiil One of the remedies 
sugoOsted, (lit appointment of a permanent 
Hoard of LxainmcrB, though theorcticallj perfect, 
invohcs many practical difficulties Tho subject 
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mil, lioAVovcr, I hope, receive cnrcful considera- 
tion soon. 

Whilst on this subject of erifici^'in on our 
worh, I %vould heg leave to ‘•ay to our critics in 
all sincerity and enrnoslnesc., that such of ihein 
as arc in a portion directly to assist the 
University in its dehherat ions, nill do itnincnsely 
greater service to it if tlun nill fa\our it vilh 
their counsels first, and then, if need ho, nith 
their criticisms next. 

I must now offer my youne: friends who 
have just obtained their degrees my most hearty 
congratulations. Tlic success of the lady- 
graduates, one of nhom I lla^e had the pleasure 
of admitting to her degree, is to my mind matter 
for special congratulation In saying this I am 
far from insinuating that their success vas 
unexpected or exceptional ; on the contrary, 
considering the highly susceptible nature of the 
gentler sex vhich enables them to imbibe 
knowledge soon and retain it long, such success 
is hut natural, and the poet truly says . 

ii” 

^len seeking knowledge long must stuve, 

And over many volumes pore , 

But favoured women all their lore 
With ease fiom Nature’s giace derive ’ 

"What I mean to say is (that their success is a 
more sure index of the hroaTess of education 
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tlwn the Miccc'.s of ^o^mg men on bo loung 
nan inii\ mul ^c^\ oflen (losceb for Know lodge 
in ordi r lo ‘-nccecd in lift,, but ulaii iiomon, 
iibo nro fur less Iiktli to bo Minted bj snob 
nioliitb, seek for it, (be loic of knoiibdgo for 
iti oiin -viko ninil be influencing Ihosoiiboeo 
infliicnco upon ••ociclt lliongb genllo is 
irresistible* 

I Mould nlso spccmlh congntulnfo tbo tlirce 
distinginsbed gradiiiifes in Arts ubo Imte non 
our most inliiiblo prize — (ho I’romclmnd 
Iloiclmiid Studoiitslnp, nnd tbo toung Doctor 
M bo, after n briUinnl college enreor, lias so m ell 
earned tbo bigbest dcgre*o in Ifcdicino I Mould, 
at the ssnic time, remind tbo former tlinl tlieir 
laluablo prizes (bougb giion ns rewards for 
psst labour aro reilh intended ns inecntiics to 
future cvortion, and I Mould oxbort tbo latter to 
cinulntc tbo ox implo of tbo einmont members 
of bis noble profession nt bomo nnd abroad 

Sfnin of sou, mj joung friends, may bo 
tbinking non tli it sou bnio passed tliroiigb tbo 
first stage of life, tlio stage of prep iration, nnd 
nro about to enter the second, tbo stage of notion 
Tbo first st igo Mitli its incessant (oil nnd rigid 
discipline mas liai o seemed to x ou a disagreeable 
one, nbilo xoulbfiil fanes max bo painting tbo 
second in gloning colours ns tbo stage of 
unrestrained actii its and unimpeded fruition I 
slioidd baio been most unnillmg to dispel tins 
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pleasing illusion, liad I not been firmly 
convinced that it is the source of little joy and 
much sorrow. The illusion must soon disappear 
and leave painful disappointment behind. Better 
far that we should at once know the realities 
of our situation, be they agreeable or disagree- 
able, to be prepared beforehand to meet what 
awaits us. 

Now one of the most distressing realities of 
the world you are going to enter, is the immense 
disproportion between the many that toil and 
the few that succeed. If at any of the 
examinations held m this haU there is heavy 
failure, the result attracts public attention, and 
evokes criticism, and steps are taken to prevent 
its recurrence in future. But who can criticise 
to any purpose the conduct of the world’s 
examinations ? We must take the world as it 
is. But if you cannot make the world conform 
to your views, you must not, on the other hand, 
servilely suit yourselves to the world to achieve 
success. Depend upon it that there is often 
more honour in deserving success, than in 
attaining it Have firm faith in the consoling 
truth that in the inscrutable dispensations of 
Providence, out of evil cometh good, and that 
adversity is not an uninixed evil I do not ask 
you to imitate the example of the pious lady in. 
the Puranas who preferred adversity to prosperity 
because it enabled her better to remember her 
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■\rnk('r, for pro'iporlt^ is not necc':‘-TOl\ nn cmI, 
nml slioiild tin n fort bo t,rec(«l vlicn hlit comes 
Bui I do nsb \ou (0 hubmit, if it utr bo \our 
lot to do so, to nd\criil\’i> stern mid cbnsicnmg 
rule Milb tibnm.bs mid fortitiuk If slio burs 
n frowning loob, remcinlwr Hint 

‘'Oirwl III her frown Icmfic 111 
btir ploeinv folb'n idh hwxx!, 

\\ lid hill, liltr, nnt'w*, nnd thoughtless jo} , 
And h-uc «s hirtire to lx pood " 

Vnolbor pcrpli xing mltl\ of our sitiintion is 
tlio slnnge inconsisttncv between profession 
nnd pmclice Von few men outwnrdh profess 
nnj principles of doubtful proprioti, but fewer 
still perhaps nro tltt\ who can mwnrdU sny 
imto tlieni'-dics lliov lia\o noser swtrsod from 
llieir professed principles jVs students jou limo 
spent much time in learning principles, bo it 
then sour first mm upon onteriiig life rigidh to 
ndlioro to those principles in spito of tlio 
contnmimting intliieiico of csnmplo If sou 
wish to succeed III life, tlmt is, if sou wish to 
control the maternl forces of Unturo uiiil the 
still more subtle forces that mo\o socicte, so ns 
to make them sub son o jour purpose, jou must 
possess n powerful mid a resolute will, — n will 
at least ns powerful and resolute ns can enable 
JOU to bring jour own actions into conformity 
w ith tho prmeiplos j ou profess 
88 
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If you are able to surmount these difficulties, 
if you can reconcile your practice with your 
principles, and if furthermore, you can reconcile 
yourself with your lot, you shall have earned 
that peace within, that true source of happiness, 
which even the most successful men often fail 
to attain. And your success, though measured 
by the amount of work done it may not be great, 
will surely not be small if measured by the 
moral strength acquired, strength which ivlII 
not only sustain you in the race of life, but will 
stand you in good stead even in that awful stage 
of it that leads to eternity. 
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The 2Sth Januar}, 1891 

Tho Mosl Hon'bto Henry Charles Keilh, 
Marquis of Lansdowne, G C M G 

CJt^reettor 

Mn-Vici CitvNCi i.ix)ii,Lvnirs wdCivtifmin, 
Tins IS tho fifth occ.ision upon nhich I hn\o 
hiul tho ploasun, of imuiini; the meinhers of tho 
Unncrsih in Coinocation, nnil I hope son sull 
regard it ns poiiio tudenco of llio inttrtst vihich 
I tnKo m jour nffnirs, thnt I should nos or hnvo 
nllosscd mis other cngngimont to stand in tho 
ssns of Hint si Inch I nm now fulfilling 

I ssill, in nccordnnco ssith ms custom, rofor 
sers hriefis to one or two matters m s\ Inch, n.s 
sour ChnncUlor, Iliaso licen spctinllj concerned 
during tho last tsveisc months 

I tliinh sou sull, in the first place, expect 
ino to make some ncknowlulginont of tho 
struces which hiso liecn rendered to this 
Unisorsitj hs ■\rr fustico Gooroo Divs Banorjeo, 
ssho has latch resigned tho Vico Chancellorship 
Himself a memlior of tho Umscrsits, ho has 
shosvn himself thoroughls nhlo to understand 
its srants During liis throe years’ tenure, ho 
has discharged ssath much tact and nhihty tho 
difficult duties of his office, and has succeeded 
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in winning for himself the respect of all those 
with whom he has been brought into contact. 

The University is fortunate in obtaining 
as Mr. Justice Bancrjee’s .successor the 
learned gentleman who now occupies the Yice- 
Chancellor’s chair. There is a Latin saying 
which we Englishmen are fond of quoting — 
TTno amilso non deficit alter, which I might 
translate freely by saj^ing that the High Court 
has given us another Yice-Chancellor in all 
respects hkely to fulfil worthily the duties of 
his high office. I believe I am right in saying 
that, if Mr. Justice Pigoks appointment has 
been criticised, it has been solely on the ground 
that he, like both his predecessors, has been a 
member of the High Court, and that it was 
time we looked elsewhere. Well, gentlemen, I 
should be sorry to admit that we could not find 
a Yice- Chancellor outside the Hiadi Court, but 
I venture to think that it is extremely fortunate 
that we are able to look to that eminent body 
as a frequent source of supply. The Judges 
of the High Court occupy a position of great 
dignity and independence. They bring vrith 
them a knowledge of the distinguished profession 
which a largo number of students of this 
University are always likely to follow, and I 
think we may add to these qualifications another 
namely, that at a time when the officials of the 
Executive Governnientaie absent fioin Calcutta, 
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nml arc comnionlj , liut most crroneoush , bchos cd 
(o 1» lending a lito ot cnrcless case at remote 
lull stations, the Iligh Court Tudges aro to lie 
found at thou post uitlim this oitj, and aro 
con‘-eqiionll\ ahlo to attend eontimioiish to the 
hiisint'-s ot the Unueisih I am sure \io arc, 
all of us, grateful to^fr Tustico Pigot tor hasiiig 
accepted an otTico uliich, is mo uoll Kiiou, is 
tar from hoing a sinecure 

I has 0 on these occasions, moro tlinn onco 
said a few siords to jou Mitli rtoSnl to the 
election ot follois s ot tho Umscrsitj It has, 
as sou aro auaro, lioen ms object graduallj 
to rcdiico tho numhir ot tho Soiiato, and to 
as Old conferring rdloss ships upon gentlomon 
unconnootod svitli this Prosinco, or othonsiso 
unlihels to take a useful part in tho affairs of 
tho Unisorsitj In pursuance of this object svo 
base, during tho past tour j ears, onlj filled up 
a portion ot tho sacancies ss Inch arose At tho 
end ot last 5 ear there ssero 11 sacancies, and 
ot these onlj nine hase been filled up Then 
jou Mill remomlier that user since 1880 I has o 
asked tho graduates ot tho Unisorsitj to issist 
mo III selecting some ot the ness lollosss 
During the list thieo jeais tsso PolloMS per 
annum have boon appointed on tho leoommon- 
dation ot tho graduates On tho present occasion 
the number has been increased to three, and 
this has prosided an opportuuits toi allowing 
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the graduates to elect for the first time a member 
of the Medical faculty. I am glad to say that 
I have been assured by the Vice-Chancellor 
that the three gentlemen who have been elected 
are likely to fulfil, in respect of their character ^ 
and qualifications, the expectation with which 
I resorted to this mode of selection for filling 
up a portion of the vacancies in the Senate. 
This leads me to mention that during the past 
year I have had a good deal of correspondence 
with gentlemen interested in this matter, both 
upon the subject of the qualifications of candi- 
dates for election, and also as to the qualifications 
of those members of the University by whom 
the Uellows are selected imder this new 
arrangement. It was represented to me and I 
think with good reason, that under the rules 
in force some gentlemen, in all respects deservmg 
of the honour of a fellowship, were not eligible 
for it, and also that the rule which restricted 
the franchise to M. A,’s or the holders of 
equivalent, or higher degrees, operated hardly 
with regard to some of the senior B. A.’s who 
had graduated before 1867. We have introduced 
certain changes in order to extend the qualifica- 
tion in each case Under the present rules 
candidates for election must be (1) in the 
faculty of Arts, M. A.’s or B. A ’s who graduate 
before 1867 ; (2) in the faculty of Law, holders of 
the B. L. degree ; (3) in the faculty of Medicine, 
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Doofow or M ll’s often ^ cars’ standing, and 
(1) m llio racuU\ ot rnginconng, Mnsttrs or 
B C 1 'sot ten ^ tars' standing Tlio electors, 
on file other h iiid, must lie eitlitr 51 A ’s 
or lioldtrs of tqunalent or higher degrees 
or B who graduated hofore 1807 I 

ha\o dudl upon this subject because it is, I 
Uunh, n good lUuslration ot the nocossitv of 
proceeding ovpcrimcntall} uhon dealing Mith 
those semen hat intricate questions There is 
one other obsenatioii which I should like to 
make with regard to the Senate ot the Tlnnorsitj 
Ik seems to rao ot special importance that wo 
should liaao a strong and thoroughh represonta 
tn 0 Senate, liecauso it is b\ no means impossible 
that the Senate will, before long, lias on nos ol 
and most important and responsible function 
entrusted to it It is, I think, generally known 
that wo are now awaiting the Secretary of State's 
official sanction to the introduction of now 
regulations, under which both the procedure and 
constitution ot the Legislatn o Councils will bo 
materially altered This is not the occasion for a 
disquisition upon this momentous subject Tou 
all know that our object is to render these 
Legislative bodies more representative than they 
base yet been and to give a wide scope for their 
utility by increasing their opportunities for 
taking part in public business Wo have 
proposed — and I shall bo disappomtcd if our 
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proposal is not accepted — tliat tlie Senate of tkis 
University sliould be ailoAved to select one of the 
Additional Members of the Bengal Legislative 
Council. I have sometimes beard it said by 
strict educationalists that it was desbable that 
educational institutions should have as little to 
do as possible, with x^oUtics, and that it was 
consequently a grave mistake to allow Indian 
Universities to enter the political arena. That is 
no doubt on the face of it a plausible view, but 
it is one which a closer examination of the 
subject has led me not to accept. In the fii’sl 
place, it seems to me most important that what I 
may speak of as the Kterary class of the Indian 
community should not be unrepresented upon 
the reconstituted Councils, and I know of no 
quarter to which we can have recourse for this 
purpose with more likelihood of success than the 
Universities. I feel sure that they will exorcise 
their choice with circumspection, and will give 
us klerabors likely to enhance the roputai-ion 
alike of the Councils and of the Universities. 
As for (ho objection to cncouinging members of 
the University to meddle in political questions, 
I liavc a shrewd idea that nothing which we can 
do or leave undone will pievont them from 
interesting themselves in such questions, and 
that (wery one will gain if wc gi\e tln*m a 
K'gnlar and legitimate opportunity of making 
thein''‘jh<s felt political fuctois. 



cosrocmos Arnnrs^n /O'! 

Tliriv IS oim otluT iintlor n)ioul wliicli I 
shoulil liKo to isiv tv f(vv wonts Somtofvou 
im\ ncollotl lliit wlmi I ndtlnssed %on Ik ns 
Hsi M vr, I spoko with fomp niMitv of tlip 
position in winch II trv ■vl inutv of tlip stinlinls 
of tlu Umvirsitv find tlnmsitvis whin tlitv 
romp up to 011011111 to prowciili tluir (.Indus 
1 dwilt upon the difliciillHs uicoiniltad h\ n 
men Iv < xininiini, Liiivi rsilv in dnlnit, with n 
tpu 'lion of this sort, and I txpn id a hoix* that 
sorni oITorls nnjit lx inidi to providu for tin 
iiionl sn]vrvision of tin slniknfs, for the 
nnprovi intnl of tlu ir siirronmlinK«, and for tin 
proinolinn of hnltliv phvstcil iMrcists and 
rvcmtion 1 cxpusstd inv apjiroval of an 
Associ ition wlnoli soini frii mis of Ihu Uiiivi rsilv 
hid Util\ cnitod for the promotion of the 
hulitr tnining of vomit, int.ii '1 he suhjtct is 
full of difTiciiltv, and it was not to he ( ojitcltd 
that iiiiich would lx- achiLvidhv tlu Societv or 
h\ inv other within a xhort time I am glad, 
however, to know that the iiiatUr is still 
nceiving ittonlion It has Itecii dealt with in a 
most aide and Biiggcstivi manner in a rcccntlv 
puhhshcd Ilcsohition of the liengal GoTcrnment, 
whieh should ho rcid with care hv alt who liavo 
not vet sesni it I rejoice to find that Sir 
Ch tries I lliolt, than whom the students of this 
Umvei-silj have no warmer or more svinpathotie 
friend, has giv en the weight of his high authority 
89 
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in faYOur of tlio vie^Y tliat tlie relations of the 
principals, ];>rofcssors, and teachers in Government 
colleges and scliools to their students ought not 
to begin and end in the lecture-room, and that he 
has spoken in terms of well-merited commenda- 
tion of those members of tlio educational staff 
who have ‘^devoted tliemselvcs to joining their 
hoys both in athletic games and in intellectual 
]iursuits which lie outside the ordinary curriculum 
of the University.” I feel no doubt w'hatever 
that His Honour is right when he says that the 
“kindly leading and influence thus exercised 
does more to tram up the students to be 
gentlemen and scholars, useful citizens, and 
loyal subjects of the Queen than a uulderness of 
moral text-books could do.” I hope that it may 
not be found impossible, either by private agency 
or by the University itself, to exercise some 
supervision over the quarters in which the 
students are accommodated within this great 
city. We all know that in the animal kingdom 
fishes, birds, insects are found frequently 
assimilating their form and colour to the natural 
objects by which they are surrounded. I believe 
it would be thoroughly in accord with scientific 
precedents that a lad who finds himself domiciled 
in a dirty or disreputable portion of the town 
should run an extremely good chance of 
becoming himself unclean and disreputable. It 
does not seem to me to be at all beyond the Hmits 



ot po«stbilit} tint, it ve cannot go tlio length ot 
pro\ ulmg proper ho^tols or nccommotlalion for 
the sUulonf‘1, MO should it least insist upon tho 
keepers ot tho lodging houses in ulueli tho 
studonts live, f iking out a licence ivliioh might 
ho Mithdrinn from them it their promises iiero 
kept in a disorderlj or ohjcctionahlo manner 
'Ihero is one other subject ns to uhicli I 
should like to sa\ a uord before I resume 
mj place The Goicrnmcnt ot India base 
rcconth decided to offer facilities to tho 
London Unuorsiti for holding tho Intermediate 
Lx imination in Arts ind tho LAI \ammation 
m Calcutta Tho decision nns not armed at 
uithout pronous consultation nith the Smdicate 
and Seiiato of the Calcutta Umicrsit}, and I am 
glad to know that the Uniiersitj authorities 
base giion their unresoned adhesion to tho 
proposal It Tvas origmalh made mainly tor 
tho convenionoc ot Euiopcan studonts receiving 
their education in this country, but it is obi ions 
that tho indirect etfecl ot these examinations 
upon those of the Calcutta Uniiersity is likely 
to bo considerable The standard insisted upon 
by the London Lmiersity is a high one 
and the conditions ot tho cxammations aio strictly 
entorced I do not seo iihy this Umversity 
should bale anything to fear fiom a licaltby 
rivalry ot this kind, on tho other hand, tho 
stimulus nhich that nitilrj n ill afford is likely 
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to haYe an excellent effect upon the schools and 
colleges affiliated to the Uniyersity. Mr Yice- 
Ohancellor as I said at the outset of these 
remarks, this is the fifth occasion on which I 
haye had the pleasure of meeting the memhers 
of the Uniyersity in Conyocation, and it is not 
likely that in the ordinary com’se of eyents I 
shall again stand face to face with you in this 
Hall Let me, therefore, take this opportunity 
which may possibly be the last which I shall 
haye, of expressing the satisfaction which it 
has been to me to be connected with yom’ Uniyer- 
sity as its Chancellor, and the mterest which 
I haye felt m the slight part which I haye been 
able to play in the direction of its affairs. 
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The 28th January, 1893 
The Hon'blo Mr Juslico Jonos Quain Pigol 

/ tee Cfaneelhr 

Youn LxcnirNCi, Lvnirs wu CrNTirsiFN, 

Tlic ninn business for winch the Coniocation 
for conferring iltgrees asseinhlcs is done wlicn 
tlio degrees iiro conferred But iccording to 
our estuhlished usage, it is inj diitj, hoforo 
decliring the Coniocation closed, to mldicss 
sou upon soiiio topics connected siitli the 
Unnersits, md witli the husincss nliich has 
c.illed us to meet together I slmll do bo soij 
hriofl} 

I propose to s<i'\ n fen words of congntulation 
to sou, upon the position nliich the 
Unisersitj liis itt lined But before doing this, 
it IS right to sa> i n ord of regret as to some of 
those whom the XJniversitj Ins lost duiing the 
past j ear The list of our losses is i long one 
The pormaturo death of Sir Henry Harrison is 
still mourned hj the manj friends and colleagues 
both in and outside of this hall, nho admired 
his great abilities and felt the genial influence 
of Ins kindly and sj mpathelio oharaotor Anothei 
death has rcmoTcd fiom the list of Belloavs 
d name well knoani heie, and m the court of 
which I am a menibci It is not meiely as 
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your Yice- Chancellor that I express regret for 
the death of Pandit Prannath Sarasivati, a 
gentleman -whose knowledge and culture were 
alike known here and in the court in which he 
was a pleader, and where his father held so 
worthily a place as Judge. By retirement, the 
Senate has lost a distinguished member of the 
Medical Paculty in Dr McLeod , Mr Justice 
Wilson, formerly Vice-Chancellor of this 
University, of the loss of whom, both to the 
University and to the court of which he 
was a member, it would he idle for me to 
speak; Sir John Edgar and many others 
The last retirement, in point of time, is that 
which probably comes first in the minds of 
many who hear me. It is that of Mr C H 
Tawney, whose resignation Avas signified to 
the Syndicate upon its last day of meeting 
Gentlemen, it Avould be unseemly in me, 
when addressing you from this place as your 
Vice-Chancellor, were I to nob do more than 
simply express regret at the ser^erance of Mr. 
Tawney’s connection ivith the Unn'ersity , and 
yet I feel that it would be presumjituous in a 
mere lawyer like myself to venture upon an 
estimate of the place filled m the UniA'-ersity by 
a scholar of such attainments, or the loss 
sustained by his departure I shall adopt the 
course taken bv a forxiier Pice-Clianeellor a a cl 

t 

only read the resolution passed by the Syndical'^ 
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oC tho Umversilj on tho oceision ot Mr 
Tan noy’s resignation — 

“The S> ndicilo deoph regrets llint, bv reason 
ot tlio departure ot Mr Tnavne^ from tins country 
thc\ are doprncd of Ins in\nlualilc aid as a 
inembcr ot their body, and the Unnersitv loses 
tho distinction ot counting him amongst its 
rolloivs It IS not only the loss from amongst 
them ot a scholar of such eminence that they 
regret, gre it as such a loss is, but in Mr Tanaiey 
tlici ilso lose a colleague whose n ido and i nried 
knowledge ot affairs, whoso keen sagacita, whoso 
high tone and sense of right, and whoso unfailing 
sianpithy and good foobng, they will long 
romembor with sentiments of respect and of 
regret They wash lura, after his return to his 
n itive country, a long bfoot successtul labour in 
the cause of Icirning, which ho is so well 
qualified to advance, and which has, during his 
residence m India, so signally benefited by his 
e\ortions and his ovaraplc ” 

Gentlemen, as I said just now, I have to 
congratulate you upon tho position ot tho 
TJniicrsity As shown by tho returns of tho past 
year, tho steady progress which has, in tho main, 
marked its history for many y ears, continues 
In 1892 there wore 5,208 candidates for tho 
Intranco Examination, of whom 2,034 passed, 
tho numbers for 1891 having been 5,032 
candidates, of w horn 2,151 passed The candidates 
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for the E.A. Exaraination were 2,489, of whom 
1,124 passed , the numbers for the previous year 
were 2,058, of whom 762 passed. Eor the B.A. 
Examination there were 1,235 candidates, of whom 
303 passed , in 1891 there were 860 candidates, 
240 of whom passed the examination Eor the 
M.A. Exammation 121 candidates presented 
themselves, there being a decline in number as 
compared with 1891, when there were 134 
candidates. But last year 56 passed the examina- 
tion, while in the previous year only 52 succeeded. 

Upon these figures, there appears on the 
whole, the usual steady increase in the number 
of candidates for exammation. Nor do I think 
it can he said that the lower proportion of 
successful candidates for Entrance and B. A is 
by any means a discoimaging sign. The difference 
is not, I think, such as to excite misgiving 
In the examinations for the degree of B. B 
there is a falling off both in respect of number 
of candidates and of the proportion of those who 
were successful, and it may he that a fmdher 
falling off may he found for a tune in future 
examinations for this degree, when the new 
regulations, which come into full force m the 
present year, have full effect. It is of vital 
importance that this degree should he carefully 
guarded, both in respect of the course prescribed, 
and m respect of the strictness of the examination 
for it. 


I need nof trouble yon ■with tlic figures rolntmg 
to tho o-snminntions in Medicine end Engineering 
It IS enough to saj that they show a sto idv, 
though moderate incrcese, both in the number 
oC candidates, end in tho number of those 'uho 
■noro successful 

Upon this ■« hole subject, I need onlv edd 
that some fear might hai o reesonahlv been felt 
lest the reeent estehlishmont of Uniiersities at 
Lehoro ind Allah ihad should dimmish tho 
number of candidates presenting themselves 
at our e\emin itions AVo mn\ eongratulnto 
ourselves that no such fear need now ho felt, and 
that the demand for education in tho country, 
end for the exorcise of those powers of regulating 
and testing it w Inch ero possessed hv an institution 
such as ours, seems destined to increase with 
every fresh opportumtj tint is afforded for 
satisfvang it 

I shall not trouble von -with any enumeration 
of that multitude of colleges and schools which 
crowd our lists of candidates But I may invite 
your attention to the fact that tho sphere of our 
mtluonce is not limited to the provinces more 
immediately connected with tho capital Our 
lists contain tho names of students from places 
far beyond oven the wide circle of these 
provinces , candidates and graduates are to he 
found from Nagporo and Juhhulpore, from 
■Pangoon and Moulmcm, from Kandy and 
90 
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Colomboj from Amritsar, Lahore and Delhi, 
from Patiala and Peshawar, Bawalpindi, and 
Indore I do not pretend to have exhausted 
the list of such places, though I have nearly- 
done so I name them because I think that 
in doing so I show that we may, without 
exaggeration, affirm that the influence of our 
University, no doubt as an examining body only, 
but still in that capacity as a regulating and 
controlling one, is real and widespread. 

No doubt the mere fact that the distinctions 
or certificates awarded by the University are 
eagerly sought hy masses of students steadily 
increasing in number, and coming from distances, 
the area of which is constantly widenmg, is 
not, perhaps, enough in itself to show that 
the University has successfully answered its 
purpose as an examinmg body, that is, as a 
means of testing, stimulating, and guidmg the 
education administered in the various centres 
over which it is placed, or with which it is 
connected. Upon such a question as tliis, 
statistics must be if not a silent, at least an 
imperfect guide. The experience of those best 
qualified to form an opinion can alone determine 
how far, in the practical aflau’s of life, the 
acquisition of the distmctions awarded by the 
University, and the knowledge necessary for the 
attainment of them, do contribute to success I 
think it will be the judgment, better informed 
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(Innmmo, of (lio'^e Dhomlnildrtss, isitcortainh 
IS from Inlover experienco nnd information 
I lin\o Ind, iiir omi, that tlio cdiic.ition required 
1)\ the Unnorsih ns i condition for entnneo, 
or for its degrees, lias acquired nnd sUadilj 
retains a distinct laliioas an aid to success in 
tliosarious u ill>s of life, a \nluo nliicli, no 
doiilit, should not Iw exaggerated, hut uliich 
cannot, I thmh, lie denied No doubt tint 
value might Iw exaggented It Mould ho a 
misclncious error to speah of a Lnncrsitj 
degree ns a sure passport to omploe-nicnt or to 
success "WoknoM that it is not that or ana thing 
approaching it 'Wo knoM too, that the mnjonlj 
of our graduates ns vet come rather from the 
poorer ola-sscs than fiom those possessed of 
means, it Mould he idle to hope that in tho 
struggle for cmploamcnt in our dense popula 
tioiis, tho ndaantago liclonging to our education 
could lie more than oiio element of strength in 
fdaour of him Mho possesses it It is in that 
sense that I helioi e it is, and is knoini to ho an 
aid to success, and one of serious laluo 

But it IS not inorela hecauso, ns aids to 
practical success in tho i arious m alks of life, 
tho distinctions m o an ard liai o liecomo popular, 
that M L hdi 0 reason to holioi o that tho TJnii ersity 
Ins, m a large degree, attained one of the duet 
purposes tor nliich it aias instituted Cortainlv, 
one object held in view, when this institution as 
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created was, not merely that through the gradual 
operation of its influence a standard of education 
should he established higher than any which had 
previously prevailed, but that it should be 
established upon a system such as to invite and 
attract to it many students from spheres Intherto 
quite outside the reach of any higher education. 
This has been to a considerable extent 
accomplished, and not merely for the reason 
just referred to. The kind of education which 
the University has promoted and controlled, 
and which not so very long ago had in many 
eyes an aspect foreign, unreal, and unnatural, 
has become in a great degree acchniatised, 
and largely, if not yet gen'erally accepted 
It has already become, to some extent, a social 
requirement, a condition for the better rank of 
social intercourse. We are passing away from 
that stage of its progress, in this country, at 
which education was regarded chiefly or solely 
as a means of securing employment under 
Government, and derived, from its being 
regarded in that light, such importance as it 
had The education which we encourage and 
exact has now taken some sort of rank as a 
thmg needed for its oivii sake, independently 
of its value as a means of attaining success in 
the professions or in other walks of life. 

Gentlemen, I now desire to address a few 
words to you upon the subject of' this day’s 
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coromonj, looked at from u point o£ mov. rslncli 
has often presented itself to my mind 

On these occasions Coniocation assemhles, 
and the degrees granted arc conferred in 
fiirthoranco of the design long ago adopted 
and steadilv carried out for half a conturj 
It was in 1835 that Lord IVilham Lontinck 
said “Tho great object of British Goaern 
niont ought to ho the promotion of European 
literature and scicnco among the natives 
of India ” Tho gentlemen u ho has o taken 
their degrees to daj haa o been educated and 
trained in a course of English education 
mainlj originated and supported, directly or 
indircetlj , hj Government, m the pursuit of this 
object 

Tho character and tho adiantago of that 
education haio been often examined and 
discussed from this place by m\ distinguished 
predecessors in this office, uitha completeness 
of knoM ledge and an eloquence which I do not 
possess, and which would detei me from 
attempting to follow them in that path didl 
desire to do so But it is not to that subject 
that I wish foi a few minutes toiniate youi 
attention The system of English education in 
this country is long fumly cstabhshed, the need 
for it has been created, and it is to reward 
success in that course of education tliat we are 
mot to day 
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It is upon tlie character of the act done here 
to-day, by the young men whom we have 
welcomed to the degrees of the University, that 
I wish to say a few words 

To each of them, personally, the acceptance 
of his degree is, of course, an event of great 
importance, as that which marks his passage 
from the condition of pupilage to that of 
citizenship, and his entrance upon the labours 
and the struggles of active life. But from the 
point which I desire to suggest, it seems to me 
that, besides all this, the ceremony of this day 

is, on his part, a public act of no small moment. 
He has now been for some years engaged 

upon the course of this study to which I have 
referred, which has been, after careful 
deliberation, shaped out, prepared for him, and 
placed before him. In the degree in which he 
has availed hunself of it he has mastered or has 
come in contact with some at least of the 
masterpieces of European thought in literature, 
in history, or in science. At least they have 
been placed at his hand ; the path to them has 
been prepared and made open for him ; 
he has, we may hope, eagerly followed 

it, as many of his fellows have done. 

as I have said, I wdl not here dwell on 
^j^^enefits conferred by the mere possession of 
edge or on the moral good, and the wider 
better sources of en3oyment, which are 
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opened to him nlio acquires it Great as those 
nndouhted blessings arc, I think it is not onlv 
for the attainment of them hi those ii ho pursue 
the course of studi that has been rofeircd to, 
that it has been instituted, at least it is not 
in that light alone that it should non he 
regarded 

The design natli which it has been framed 
must he taken to iniolio iihnt must folloii from 
its success , that is, to bring the minds of those 
who pursue it into more or less complete 
harmoni and iiitcllectual communion n itli the 
minds of those ii ho come from or nho dnell in 
the "West, with the minds of Englishmen 

ffitli 11 hat purpose? Suielr, not without 
some definite practical mm, for some ends of 
real and active life ? 

■Wliatover the purpose, the degree of this 
TTnivorsitv, assumed this day, marks i stop 
towards the attainment of it If the purpose 
ho a high and a great one, the public act which 
furthers it is an important and perhaps a solemn 
one I suppose it is a good thing that every 
important act of a man s life should ho, when 
it IS possible, associated with somo idea of a 
lofty and noble kind, which shall take him 
somewhat out of himself, and shall raise his 
thoughts somewhat above the sphere m which 
they usually move And if I am right in the 
character of this pubhc act wath which we have 
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been concerned to-day, it is good that we and 
those whom we have in this day’s ceremony 
adopted mto the intellectual inheritance of the 
West, should consider the meaning of what has 
been done. They are entitled to feel a pride in 
the success in their scholastic career which we 
have this day crowned with the degrees awarded 
to them. I think if they consider, in the light 
in which I view it, the nature of the act in 
which they have taken part, this will stimulate 
in them a still greater pride, and, perhaps, in 
the minds of the most thoughtful among them 
not a little awe as well. 

As I look at it, it seems to me that what 
they have done is this ; after the due period of 
preparation and study designed to fit them for 
it, they have, being found fitted to do so, taken 
their place to-day as members, or a part, of the 
British pohty to which by birth they belong. I 
call it the British polity, for no more suitable 
word occurs to me. There may be a better word 
for it. But this answers my purpose. 

I mean by it that huge organisation, the 
heart and centre of which is in the British 
islands, which spreads out its giant frame round 
the whole earth which it envelopes ; every part 
of which vibrates with the restless energy of 
incessant toil and boundless physical and intel- 
lectual activity ; and in every part of which 
reigns absolute but ordered liberty and profound 
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peace That ls one description or aspect oC 
iilint I moan hy the British pohti 

It has otten seemed to mo th it when a \oung 
man takes his degree in onool the Universities 
founded hy our Gov ornmont in Indi i, lie does 
hv th it not, in n special sense, enter upon and 
become a memhor of vvhnt I have so dcsoribcd 
There ire mnnv populations and communities 
within its ample expanse whom it might be i 
little ludicrous to designate m such language 
But he has been fitted for it Ho has come into 
the light Let us remind oursolv es, in a moment’s 
relleotion, what it is, into the circle-, of which 
he has entered It is, religion np irt, ind logard 
mg it as mciolv human, the greatest enterprise 
(I w ill so call it) that the world has ever seen 
IVo are so used to the magnitude of the huge 
empire which it owns, that we do not wonder 
at it, any more than vve vv ondor at the sunlight 
which surrounds us But when we turn to 
think of it, and remember vrbat it embiaces, the 
w ide contments, the rich and populous islands, 
the busy and thriv ing cities included in this vast 
expanse winch encircles the earth, and of viliich 
this great continent where w e are, is but a part, 
something like a feeling of awe scires the mmd 
as we contemplate a system so mighty and so 
beneficent, and surely, in us, who are a part of 
it and members of it, as are those voung men 
who have this day joined us, there must come to 
91 
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US, and to them, along with that feeling of awe, 
a sense of pride, a noble and a legitimate pride 
in that which is our own. 

I have called it an “enterprise,” and perhaps 
the word so used struck you as sounding a little 
oddly. I used it dehberately, and for a reason. 
It is not to the mere wmrldly greatness of this 
huge dominion that my attention is for the 
moment turned : it is to one characteristic of it 
which is, indeed, its essential character, that I 
desire to advert. It is that which distinguishes 
it from all the great powers which have from 
time to time swayed the destinies of mankind. 
Greater it is, no doubt, in extent than any of 
them : greater, perhaps, in power, too. But in 
one respect it stands above them all, un- 
approached and alone. 

The essence and spirit of this great enterprise 
is, that it carries with it, all over the world, 
wherever it holds sway, the principles of 3ust 
and equal law. Wherever it prevails, it brings 
with it the principle of equal rights between 
man and man, between the individual and the 
State, of impartial justice. It is in the success 
with which pious obedience to these prmciples 
has been combined with a firm^ and steady, and 
enhghtened care for peace and order, that the 
British system stands, as I venture to say it 
does, alone in the history of mankind. It is 
the enterprise of combined order and liberty. 
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■\Miin.\cr llio (rucllcr inn\ go, (hroughout tho 
« 1(1(1 tlomimoii hulijcctul lo its HHa\, lit Imils 
in till! and onerg(,lio opiintion Inns Iit-ctI hjiou 
IliOM' principles ddiliM-iloh nnd cnn.tiill\ fnmed 
ndimnistcr(.d In tnlinmls jenloiish slii(,ldc(l 
from nil tunl or snsjucioii of dtptndLiicc on, 
or inflii(.nco In , mi% tiling lint tin, prmciplts of 
Inn nml pistico, nnd he tliercforo finds, nil o\(,r 
the ri.gions (n world in tin mschts) oiernliicli 
llcsits tli(> Hag of tluiQiiLin, a iTspecl for tlio 
laws nnd n slmqhffornnrd nnd tliicrfiil 
ol»cdii-nC(> to Hu in rrlncli is charitttristio of tho 
Hritisli nee That strong seme of data wliieli 
satnrites oiora Jiirt of ISritish life is closth 
nlln d to, if it do(.s not spring from, an licrcditnrt 
oliLdionco to just h«s jiisth ndimmstcred It is 
oni of tho clmmcttristic Mrtius of Dritisli life, 
nnd if men were to suk for tin lust example of 
a htromions complianee with lawful dut\, it 
would bo found, where it might !« hoped for, 
m tho head of tho Ilritish I’oliti, in tho Great 
Alonnrch whom wo all 'eric, in her who holds so 
firmlj m her nngust hand tho scoptro of manj 
Lmpires 

It IS, in part, that they mav in then degree 
and place and in thes pait of the dominion of 
the British Crown share in tho progress of this 
noble enterprise of peiee and justice and 
ciMlizition, that the joung men who won our 
distinctions ha\ e, as I imagine, been prepared 
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by the course of study designed for them under 
the long-established policy of Government, and 
on which they have been invited to enter. 
Probably there is no part of Her Majesty’s 
dominions in which the presence and assLstance 
of an educated class, trained as far as may be 
in the learning and literature of England, is of 
as great importance as in India. The frame of 
society and of thought in India is, where 
unaffected by Western ideas, saturated with the 
idea of personal privilege as distinguished from 
that of personal right, ivith which it is 
incompatible, and to which it is profoundly 
hostile ; the principle of equal justice has no 
more formidable enemy Time, and the gradual 
spread of enlightenment, can alone vanquish it. 
The blow which must finally destroy it null come 
best from an educated class of men, recruited 
from all sections of the community, and drawing 
then’ inspiration from systems of thought in 
which the principles of right and of justice hold 
the place which belongs to them, and assert that 
dommating power which one day they will here 
enjoy. 

These are the considerations. Gentlemen, 
which have occurred to my mind with reference 
to our ceremony of to-day. I hope I have not 
been wrong in submitting them to you. If I 
have, I am sure it has been not because they 
are not in themselves worthy of reflection, but 
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1m emu lIn,^ nro MulimUltd !>% niu who doeM iiof 
nt hu IS Well owin', posttss tho«L (;ifts of culiiiml 
iloi|ucnco wlndi lm\p «o ofit ii (listinqui'liwl the 
nihlnssis of the emimnt men whoso unworth) 
siicci ssor I ntn I luirliK wish thnt 1 could 
for the time Imii liorrowid i-ome of their power, 
so tint I miqhl hiuc nddnssod aou on the f,n it 
siilipcl 1 hole d( ill with in ii sisle nnd hnf,u i,o 
more worths of if 

I will end h\ s.i\mK Ihn — hiiteii r In' the 
mm or nmhitmn of thosi who hi\c this di) coniii 
williiii the circle of our I nm nuts whethi r it 
Ir' profissioiid iidMiiconuiit or the piiniiit of 
li iriiin,, coniiiu rciil piirsiiils or tilt sen ice of 
the Stnli, I would un,e them to tontiniie to 
ndsims' niid pt rfect tin m (his m tlio Ii irnin|, 
111 which the) lm\« so for mide tin ir )rii\ I 
would list. Hum, too, to nssm nie tin ir i ITorlis 
with some higher nhn 111 in lint of mete peraonnl 
Micccss 111 whnteitr wnlK of lift the) mn) follow 

To mill nl the best nnd highest, whclln r in the 

pursuit of learning or of the {,ood of their fellow 
creatures, or the spreid of pence nnd hnrmon) 
throughout the societ) to which the) lie-long, or 
mtIiend)ancenicntof seience, will digmfv the 
ctforLs the) hn)o nlrendv made in their career 
and those wlutli llio) innKo in the future 1 

would w) to them now. m this outset of their 

career in the stnernhli words which I lit ireitrs 
Sunda) --'Sursum torda » hfl up )oni hetirls 
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by the course ot study designed for them under 
the long-established policy of G-overnment, and 
on which they have been invited to enter. 
Probably there is no part of Her Majesty’s 
dominions in which the presence and assistance 
of an educated class, trained as far as may be 
in the learning and literature of England, is of 
' as great importance as in India. The frame of 
society and of thought in India is, where 
unaffected by Western ideas, saturated with the 
idea of personal privilege as distinguished from 
that of personal right, with which it is 
incompatible, and to which it is profoundly 
hostile ; the principle of equal justice has no 
more formidable enemy. Time, and the gradual 
spread of enlightenment, can alone vanquish it 
The blow which must ffnally destroy it will come 
best from an educated class of men, recruited 
from all sections of the community, and drawing 
their inspiration from systems of thought in 
which the principles of right and of 3ustice hold 
the place which belongs to them, and assert that 
dominating power which one day they will here 
enjoy. 

These are the considerations, Gentlemen, 
which have occm’red to my mind with reference 
to our ceremony of to-day. I hope I have not 
been wrong in submitting them to you If I 
have, I am sure it has been not because they 
are not in themselves worthy of reflection, but 
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Im c iu>.c thcj nro sulimittnl ouo who iloci wot 
ns lit IS wtlltvware, possess those of oullum 
tloquenco wliith 1ms o so often (listingnislicd tin 
nildrtssis of tho eminent men whoso imworth; 
Micc( s, or I nm 1 hcsrlils wish that I couh 
for the time 1ms e borrow ed some of thoir power 
so that I might base nddassed son on tho grci 
subject I base dealt ssith m ii stslc and langungi 
more worths of it 

I will (nd bs sasini, this — 11 Imtos er be tin 
aim or ambition of those who base this das comi 
within the circle of our Itnisersils whether i 
Is profi'sionit adsniicemeiit or the pursuit o 
li irnmg, commcrci il pursuits or the sorsico o 
tho State, I would urge them to eontmuo ti 
ndsaneo and pi rfccl tbemsi lies in tho learmnj 
in which thes base so far made their svas 
would iLsk them, too to assouato their olTort 
with some higher idea (lian that of mere persona 
success 111 wlmloser walk of life tin s mas follow 
'lo aim at the best and highest, whether in th 
pursuit of learning or of tho good of their folios 
crealuics, or the spread of pcaco and harmon' 
throughout the sociots to which thej belong, o 
in the ads anceraent of science, srill dignifr thi 
efforts thos haso nlrcadr made in thoir carce 
and those whieh tiles' make in the future 
would sas to them now, in this outset of thei 
uirecr in tho senoratile words wliith 1 hear over 
Sundaj — “Sursum conla ” lift up sovii hearti 
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The 3rd February ^ 1894 

f 

The Right Hon’ble Victor Alexander Bruce, Earl of 
Elgin and Kincardine, P.C., LLD., D. Lit. 

Chancelloi 

Me. Vicb-Chancelloe, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
I assure you it is a great satisfaction to me 
to have the opportunity of taking this honom’- 
ahle place in this great institution and of 
witnessing this interesting ceremony. I think 
I may say that it is one of the things which I 
owe to my distinguished predecessor. I am 
sure I need not say here anything with regard 
to the thorough and thoughtful kindness of 
Lord Lansdowne, and if there is any one in this 
city to-day who feels it more entirely than 
another, it is myself. In regard to this parti- 
cular occasion. Lord Lansdowne was good enough 
to make two suggestions to me. In the first 
place, he suggested that you would not he 
unwilling to welcome a new comer amongst 
you, and I find that, if I had not embraced 
this opportunity of being present, I should have 
broken through the tradition of at least the 
last five years, which I should have been most 
unwilling to do. In the second place. Lord 
Lansdowne made a suggestion, which was that, 
as I am a new comer, you would welcome me 
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without e\pocting from me nni lengthened 
nddress Non I think there is no nssomhlj m 
which I could gno a hotter resson for adopting 
this second suggestion than the present There 
IS one practice n Inch I think Unit ersitj aiithori 
tics, and educational authorities in all parts 
of the world, s ion with the most hostile oj e, 
and that is the practice of cramming I do 
not know whether the practice of cramming is 
known in Indn, hut that is a term hv ■nhich wo 
denote in our counlrj the attempt to reach 
results, or to formulate opinions, without due 
preparation and studv, and I venture to say 
that the attempt to olimh on the shoulders of 
othor men is not the waj to secure honest 
work But the practice of cramming is to ho 
condemned not onh in the student, hut also m 
the Chancellor, and I venture to think that a 
Chancellor who has onlv had a bare week m 
this country, and every moment of whose time 
during that period has not boon whollj at 
his own disposal, has shoivn some good 
reasons for not attempting to form a distinct 
and complete opinion with regard to this great 
institution I, therefore, Mr Vice Chancellor, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, shall not attempt to 
offer you any crude or hastily formed opinions 
on this occasion But, at the same time, I 
should like not to he misunderstood I should 
like it to bo clearly undei stood that my silence 
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upon this occasion is not by any means to he 
taken as evidence of any want of interest in this 
University or in University institutions in 
general. On the contrary, I suppose there is 
no subject with which in recent years I have ■ 
more occupied myself than with University 
matters. I have had the honour of sitting on./ 
the University Court, the Governing Body, a )f 
the most ancient of our Scottish UniversitiesV , 
for many years, and I have also had what if 
may almost call exceptional opportunities oil ’ 
studying University problems in connection with 
bodies of which you in this country at any rate 
know the name — Eoyal Commissions, — and have 
thus been able to inform myself on some of the 


problems which one is brought face to face with in 
dealing with University questions and difficulties. 
Now, if I were to venture to sum up in a 
sentence the great difficulties which I think 
University authorities have to face at the present 
day, I should, from my experience at any rate, 
he inclined to say that they proceed in great 
measure from the difficulty of at the same 
time maintaining the culture and finish with 
which we have been accustomed to associate our 


classical studies, and of meeting the imperative 
requuements of our own practical age I cannot 
doubt that the same problems find a place 
amongst the difficulties which you have to face, 
though I cannot doubt also that the problems 
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prosont thomsDlvcs from diflcront points of view , 
lint I Imvo soon enough of thoir diflioulties to 
com moo mo thnt mj host oourso is to rcsorvo 
m\soU nnd to gi\o m\sclf tlio opportunity of 
studying tho particular forms in nliich they 
present themselves in this country I hope, 
howoi er, that I have said enough to show you 
tho groat interest which I feel in tho subject, 
and to assure j ou that if in mj capacity as 
Chancellor of this Dnn crsitj I can take any 
share, ci on the most humble share, in working 
out tho difficulties which jou have to face, it mil 
ho a satisfaction and a pleasure to mo to do so 
I now call on the Vice Chancellor to address 
tho Convocation 


92 
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The 3rd February, 1894 
The Hon’ble Sir Alfred Crofb, K.C.I.E., Wl.A. 

' Vice-Chancellor 

Your Excellency, Members oe the Senate, 

The duty now devolves upon me, in obedience 
to your Excellency’s command, and in conformity 
with habitual precedent, to address to the Senate 
such observations as the incidents of the past 
year, or our position as a University, may 
suggest to the mind. But before I touch on 
those topics, there is one subject as to which I 
should fail in my duty if I did not attempt to 
give expression to the feeling which animates 
every person present in this hall. My first and 
paramount duty is, on behalf of the Senate, 
to thank your Excellency, in the simplest but 
the most sincere terms, for your presence here 
to-day, and for the kind and encom’aging words 
that you have addressed to us. It was only a 
few days ago that your distinguished predecessor 
expressed to the Senate bis conviction that your 
Excellency would be as anxious to associate 
yourself with the University as he had been. 
W e count it as a happy augury, and a welcome 
confirmation of Lord Lansdowne’s words, that 
your Excellency has, in the midst of the most 
arduous and engrossing pre-occupations, found 
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(ho (lino, and not onh the timo hut the will, fo 
Mgnifj vour interest in tlio Universitj by seizing 
the first opportunity of tilving your place among 
us as its Clianeollor 

I shall not detain the Senate uith any 
lengthened account of the results of tlio o\nmi 
nations uhioli liavo been held during the year 
in the dilTcroiit racultics It mil ho sufficient 
lo say that, so far as can ho judged from the 
o\nmmalionsoflholnstfcu years, tho University 
has, for tho present, rcathed a statiomrv point 
111 phico of that almost unbroken record of 
miincrical progress on mIucIi my predecessors 
in office have usually been able to duoll, no seem 
to hav 0 re ichod a stage of practical equilibrium , 
I mil not say of decline, though, indeed, the bare 
figures scorn to point that nay In Arts, with 
one exception nliicli I shall presently notice, the 
decrcaso in tho number of successful candidates 
IS general Tho numlier of those passmg tho 
Pirst examination and that for the B A degree 
IS sensibly below the average of the three 
preceding yeirs, vi bile there is but a nominal 
increase in tho number of those who have 
qualified for tho higher degree of Master In 
Law there is a conspicuous dcohno, the number 
of those preceding to tho B L degree being 
much less than halt the average of the same 
three voars There is a similar falling off among 
those who have graduated m Medicine and in 
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rnizinrf'iinix, tlir^utrli in t]if*-e]i''t-nrmedp.iru!iif’s 
t%t‘ !iiv«' much vinrin?'! iunnben-> to deni ^^ilh. 

The C'xeepiion to n\hich f lefened i‘' Cuvid‘']ied 
lir i1k» ICntrance cxuniinntion. the iiumb^'r of 
‘ ucci '-'fill ha\in[r li'-en at a bound 

from 2,01 i to, 1,722 and the p^u rentage of Micee‘'N 
from not o 0.7 Tf \u* could cliorKii the hope 
that thf''"* ]den''!mr rc-iilts pointed ton permanent 
i>npro\eimmt in the, quality of the c\andidaie<., 
;ind wane in fact due to the mea^^ures whicb 
the rni'\er''ity In^ paiitmily hee?i tahiug for 
-onu’ ycii-^, with tlie objeet of mending the 
weiher ‘-chools and ending tlio^o that were pant 
imjaovi'm.oui, — if thcH* w^rc ^olid gi omuls for 
(‘ntert \inin'j: ‘^ttc'h aho|V‘, ilune would be mdhmg 
but '''iti*' f.ierum iu the piO'^peci, lUif on that 
point it woulfl ptadM])'^ bo Ja‘']i to ])rophesy. Hie 
( \p'Tiuu’>* «)f thf' next \e.u' oi two m.iy help m 
in "rri\im; at a judgment of (liis important 
ni doa . 

I’e fot»* I let'.i the (d of tlu' \{t“i 

*\umhtttop‘. I '.Imiild Uni omit tfv uumtion 
d a the- !h> meli ‘ud ibAehaiid Stmleut-ihip hoA 
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ixcadcmiCiil career lij -Binning in m open 
competition tlic highest honour -nhioh the 
Univorsitj has to hcstow In lurthor recognition 
of her proficiency, she has lately been oppomted 
an examiner in Latin 

It IS also -Bell -northi of notice that among 
the candidates for degrees to day -nore three 
joung ladies, pupils of the Bothuno College, 
who passed tho B A examination in 1893 
■Whatever vioiv ho tahon of the higher education 
of Indian n omen (and I am an are that there 
vro some -n-ho still shake their lieads at it), there 
can ho no douht that tho Bethune CoUego 
occupies a conspicuous and unique position in 
India, and has established itself mill surprising 
rapiditj and success ns an effective agency 
for promoting female education in the higher 
standards 

Tho paucity of gradu ites in Medicine and 
Engineeiing, compaied mth tho numhor of those 
■who qualify for the degree in Aits, maj no 
douht excite, as it often has excited, n ondeiing 
comment Biom tho point ol view of those who 
■Bish to see the Uniiersity taking the lead in 
every form of intellectual progress, and offering 
equal encouiagement to eieiy hianch of study, 
the disparity to nhioh I haie lofeiied may, 
perhaps, awaken misgivings as to the msdom of 
the means that she has chosen to compass those 
ends Yet, after all, the ums of Biiivorsity 
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ts are and must be, in the main, practical 
the course of study that they choose is 
lined hy the career to •v\’hich they intend 
ote themselves ; and upon the question of 
career is likely to he profitable, that section 
public from which our students are drawn 
only possible judge. In the present social 
idustrial development of India, there is as 
) very large demand for the services of 
il men or of engineers of the stamp that 
hiversity turns out ; but while we may 
that fact, we can only accept it, in the 
hat in no very distant future the circum- 
s of India will have so changed as to make 
sxpansion possible on these now neglected 

ieed we see already in one direction the 
hopeful signs of progress. The large 
pments that have been lately given to the 
sering College at Sibpur, as the centre of 
cal education in Bengal, and the place 
the instruction of mechanical engineers 
ried to a high point, are rapidly bearing 
Our matriculated students are now 
Lg to the lower department of the College 
1 numbers that candidate for admission are 
turned away by the score for mere want of 
This, it may be hoped, is only a temporary 
le ; for we are assured on the best authority 

1 1 1 ^ 4 ! 
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-in its factories, tea gardens nnd steam 
there is nhundnnt cmplosmont to be had 
nnd more tlinn nil, the trained engineers, 
rs nnd foremen tliat tho Collogo can 
;t 

thus ivny, then, now nnd ndvnntngeous 
;s nrc being offered to our matriculated 
s Schemes nre also taking shape for 
ig increased inducements to tho same 
: students to qiialifi tor n medieal eareor , 
IS in tuo directions it ma\ bo anticipated 
0 pressure of our students nlong tho Imes 
Arts course ii ill lie lightened 
ire is pressure in tho Arts course, it is 
id, but IS there ovor-erou ding? Tho 
d increase in tho number of eandidatcs for 
A degree, to a Inch I called attention 
ir, seems to show that, in the opinion of 
chioflj interested, the limits of profitablo 
■ment nre being reached , nnd tins 
non is Imrno out by our ordinary 
inco Tlio great majority of our graduates, 
tho most distinguished among them, find 
laces a ithout nnj difficulty in tho snnons 
n ahich civil society can utilise them 
IS as } et no plethora of this class of men 
0 are also aware of tho osistonco of a 
g body, composed partly of the humbler 
in and partly of those a ho have failed to 
loir dogrocs,aho are engaged in a constant 
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and often unsuccessful struggle for employment 
— ^for literary or clerical employment, since this 
alone is what they now look to. To the fortunes 
of such men we cannot he indifferent. From 
the individual point of view, we desire to see our 
students successful in their after-lives. Prom 
the point of view of the State, it is sufficient to 
refer to what Bacon says in his Essay “Of 
Seditions and Troubles ” He notes it as one of 
the chief causes of discontent in a State, “ when 
more are bred scholars than preferment can take 
off.” But though we cannot remain wholly 
indifferent, we, as a University, need not, I 
think, greatly vex ourselves over this matter. 
We believe that learning is a good thing in itself. 
We hold, with our late Chancellor, that there is 
hardly “ any vocation in life in which an 
educated man is not better off than one who is 
ignorant.” We conceive it to be as true now as 
it was when Sir Alfred Lyall wrote the words 
twenty years ago: — “England’s prime function 
in India is at present this : to superintend the 
tranquil elevation of the whole moral and 
intellectual standard.” And we may, perhaps, 
without extravagance look forward to a future 
when education will be so widely spread, so 
common an acquirement, so free from any 
exceptional character, as to furnish no ground for 
any specific claim or for any individual grievance. 
Such a diffusion of the higher education we, as 
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n Unnetsit\, can contcmphto with nhsoluto 
poroiiih of miml 

lo tho-m who, ni I ju-it now said, look to the 
Uni\cr'it\ lo take the lead in inana dilTcront 
forms of intellectual nctnita, ono inculont of 
the iwst \car IS not without n certain interest 
1 refer to the proposals that were suhmittcd to 
the linuersitx for the enlargement of the 
Matriculation standard li\ the inclusion in it of 
a number of optional mid nltcrintiao subjects 
of a scientific or jiriclical kind TIio st iiulnnl, 
so cnlargeil, was intended to servo a doiiblo 
purpose , it was to be a test, not onh for tlioso 
who sought admission to the Uniaersita, but 
also for those who, after their school course w is 
o\cr, proposed lo Iwtakc themsehos to other 
aialksoflift The schtmo reached the Senate 
in a seaerda mutilated form, for, during Iho 
aicissllndc!, of its course, all the scientifio 
MibjLtts had been cacised , hut though on 
attempt was made to rtaert to the original 
propos ils, the Senate declined to accept them 
in aiij shape The ■Malrioulation course 
conlmuts therefore to follow its old lines , and 
no encouragement is afforded to anj schools, it 
such there lie, that may noaa or hereafter desire 
toaarj the traditional course bj tlie mtroduetioii 
of fresh subjects and to secure for this iieav 
departure the stamp of recognition by the 
TJniacrsitj In recalling attention to this 
93 
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matter, I am far from wishing to criticise the 
action of the University, which came after full 
discussion to the conclusion that the time was 
not ripe for the change. 1 refer to the subject 
now merely with the object of inviting your 
attention for a moment to what may be regarded 
as the true function of a University in relation 
to institutions and courses of study lying outside 
its ordinary sphere of activity. In this matter 
the example of the older Universities may serve 
as a useful guide. I confine my remarks to 
Oxford, as that with which I am best acquainted. 

The Senate need not be told that about 35 
years ago that ancient University took a new 
departure by the institution of a system of local 
examinations of middle-class schools. Up to 
that time she had led, in the repose of her 
cloisters and under the shadow of her venerable 
walls, a studious and dignified life, with ample 
opportunities for the cultivation of learning, but 
with little interest in the general educational life 
of the country. She accepted the students who 
came to her, she taught them and encouraged 
them to read and learn for themselves, she 
imposed gentle checks upon their exuberant 
spirits, she admitted them in due time to degrees, 
and she inspired them all with that enthusiasm 
for their University which her true sons never 
cease to feel. This was much ; but as time went 
on, and educational needs expanded, it was 
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fmtnt! (o Iw imt rnodUi nio •I'ltc of iiikMIo 
ehv< throiichniit iho omintrx.liv wliicli 

I )'nnriinll\ iiuni ('tliinlion iiol Inilint, fo (Ik 
I lUM r'in nr irdti nir*! in •tn\ In t'iincr-i(\ 
ftntilwl' \t 1’ tirln to III' III nr;,! nt iiniI of 
Mtr littn nnd conirti OvfonI nnoKr (o (liu 
ri-'inirvmritli of (In limr>niKl ton ipiik of lirr 
n 'pnn'ilinilK~<, ninl ^!n' Mnt follniu'd nidi 
p'xinp'tliitli' nni! omrin liv Cmilirnl Sho 

]i'itiU«'inii n •('Ik'iiii' of •'tnniiintiini'', npiHimtrtl 

0 t'<'n'"il oxummn^ Ik»U ninl Iwil r< nfr<“< of 

onmiindn'i nint i <iiH cl\ i Inli ^lioniti., tlin 
«uoi'‘*rul nnili lifoi fn ortlor of inrril Tim 

I'Tmt tip in tli'i rolio'iti of (Ik romitrT 
(mm into nml ^tnliii'., \ll tint liul mi\ 
rlnnct' r (o emi or (o (mo iIikmiotYil tint tliiir 
Dili liojv of Mimtinn I•l^ in fnlliiij, in nidi (In' 
IK 0 III 'Kloptiiii; iti ft inilnriN, nml 

•Ikiuiii:, tint (Ikx conW tench them 'iho 
ftninlnnl* ivin an niri'il oh ihe minis of tho 
commnnitv Tin' bimi rsiln h\ no mi nnsfon^ht 
to chreet the n ins tnh of inlucvlinnnl ncliiit) 
into fi» or nirnm cIiiiiikIs, or into Ihosi thiil 
Iml to Ik r OM II jmcimts, eht fpine i ijinl nml 
conluil n co;,mtion to nil siihjects of ntmh tlmt 
ferieil tin pnrpo o of n lilnml eiliiiMtion, or dint 
horc closeh upon um ful nml prntticnl ]iurMUtn 
And non, through her * IJch'pnfes of I/ncnl 

1 srnminntionn ' nnd her ‘Jlnlcgntof for (ho 
Inspection of Schools’ tho UnucrMln of Oxford 
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surveys, controls, stimulates, and guides 
education in every form above the elementary 
stage throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, to its great and abiding advantage. 

I will not detain the Senate by pointing a 
superfluous moral Very likely, as I have said, 
in this part of India the time was not yet ripe 
for the change. But when that time comes, 
when in this direction or in that a desire for 
education outside the uniform and somewhat 
narrow Unes of the Matriculation standard 


springs up, and when schools are established to 
give effect to that desire, then I shall look 
forward with hope and confidence to seeing the 
University taking that place and that lead in the 


e of the country which it becomes her 

to ta,Ae“. It should be her constant wish and 


purpose to promote intelligent enterprise on 
new fines, and sedulously to foster the small 
beginnings of that variety m education which 
has been described as one of the foremost needs 
of the present day. 

The past year has not left us free from the 
vicissitudes which attend all human institutions ; 
and we have again to deplore the loss of some 
of our Bellows removed by the hand of death, 
^^^^hile others have brought their Indian career 
'to a close and retired from the country. To 
thos^ whose work among us is over, a few 
memorial words are due. Nawab Abdul Latif 
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Bnlmdur had hcen n memher of tlio Somto for 
thirlj -Near’S and -was at tho limo of death the 
Fomor IfolloNN on Iho list To all of ns his n as 
a familiar prcsonco , and I maj bo pardoned for 
Bajing that to mo avero gnon peculiar oppor 
tumties of knoning lion faithfully liosened, 
throughout a long life, the cause of liis 
CO religionists, leaving no means untried tor tho 
advanooment of their education and tho furttiei- 
anoo of tlicir interests But no reference to 
him can he so fitting ns tho tribute nlucliour 
late Chancellor paid to his memorj only a fon 
divs ago — “Nan ah Abdul Latit owed his 
position not onlj to his otTicial services, or to 
Ins connection with numerous public bodies, 
or to tho distinctions and decorations nhioh had 
been boston cd upon him, but to tho fact that 
ho dovoted Ills life to tlio promotion of tno 
groat principles , tho oncouragomont of education 
among liis JIaliomtdan follon subjects, and tho 
promotion of confidenco and good-nill botneen 
those n ho professed his on n religion and their 
Hindu and European neighbours He recognised 
that n e arc all of us alike interested in advan 
cmg tho prosperity of this great Empire, and in 
securmg its good government ” His death has 
removed a notable figure from tho community, 
but wo may hope that liis name and lus services 
will be perpetuated by a worthy and enduring 
memorial 
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By the death of Mr. Wood-Mason we have 
lost a zealous and original worker in the field of 
Natural History. Selected for his post in India 
by Professor Huxley in 1869, he amply justi- 
fied the choice by his untiring labours in that 
department of science, and by the discoveries 
which illustrated and rewarded Ms researches. 
All his life he was a student. Like a true 
student he was ever ready to help forward others 
in the pursuit of knowledge ; and his learning 
was freely placed at our disposal whenever the 
University needed his services. 

The Medical Paculty has lost two members 
by the death of Dr. Goull Mackenzie and Dr. 
Hilson. Many generations of medical students 
passed under Dr. Mackenzie’s care, and in him 
they found a sympathetic adviser and a faithful 
friend To Dr. Hilson the Native community 
owe a debt of sincere gratitude as having been 
one of the earliest pioneers of the medical 
education of Indian women. 

Maulavi Muhammad Abdur Bauf was a man 
who lightened the labours of a peculiarly dry 
and uninteresting occupation by devotion to the 
muse. He had a great reputation as a Persian 
poet and essayist, and his published works have 
found a wide circle of readers. 

The list of those who have severed their 
connexion with the University by rethement 
from India is a short one. Mr. Bellett was an 
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cducationnl officer of long D\pononoe and tried 
aliiliti in mam important posts, andnnsfora 
time brought into lorj close connexion ivith ub 
b^ his appointment to the office ot Registrar 
The Rmd !Mr Tn^lor earned the respect oE all 
bv his nnstintul cfTorls to clciato and improae 
the position of the poorer section of tho domiciled 
Anglo Indian community Jlr 11 T Webb 
retired from thosemeo of Go\ eminent in 1893, 
after a distinguished educational careci lie 
Mas a prominent and saluablo member of several 
of our Roards of Studies, and frequent examiner 
for tho highest degrees of tho Umicrsitj Ho 
rendered further sonices to education hr tlio 
useful text-boobs of Minch bo Mas tho author 
But M'hon I speak of retirements, how can 
I omit tho greatest name of all ? It is onlj a 
Meek since Lord Lansdowno loft our shores, 
carrying with him tho gratitude and tho good 
wishes of tho whole TJnnersit) His generous 
statesmanship has left a permanent mark on our 
history Ho Chancollor before him had identi- 
fied himself so closely wath tho IJmvorsity and 
its interests , no one was so familiar a figure at 
our Com ocations , bj none had so many and 
such substantial advantages been conferred on 
the Senate and on our graduates , and upon 
none before him had the parting tribute of an 
address been bestowed The address was a 
spontaneous and unanimous expression of our 
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gratitude and our appreciation of liis higli 
qualities ; and Lord Lansdowne’s reply showed 
how closely he was touched by this mark of our 
respectful regard. 

One of the most valued privileges that His 
Excellency bestowed on the University was that 
relating to the election of Eellows. To me it 
seems a highly significant circumstance, and a 
ground for confidence in the future, that on 
the last occasion the choice of the graduates 
fell upon three gentlemen, each of whom had 
stood first of his year in the subject that he 
took up for the M. A examination. The fact 
may well lead us to hope that in an academical 
body of electors like ours, academical distinctions 
will receive, as they always should receive, their 
due meed of recognition. 

The history of our University during the 
past year, if not a very eventful one, has never- 
theless presented some points of interest ; and 
after this brief summary of its leading incidents, 
the present address might well come to a close. 
But there are also certain general aspects of our 
work which from time to time arrest attention, 
and may claim a passing comment. What is 
the part which the University plays in relation 
to the higher life of the community, to the 
advancement of learning, and to the spread of 
elevated ideas in the sphere of intellect and 
morals ? “ The Advancement of Learning is 
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the motto \\Incli tlio Uimcrsit\ bciI Iilw, and 
indeed no ljni\cr‘!it\ would lio uortln of tlio 
mine imU-;'. tint ucro one of its chief objects, 
nnd iKCnnie in due time its ncknou lodged result 
■We profiss, intkcil, to hold e\miiimtions nnd to 
coiifi r degrees , hut, under the terms of the Act 
of Incorpontion, those objects nro suhonlmnto 
to “ the hotter cnrourigemeiit of Her Mnjests’s 
siihjicls of nil chsses nnd doiiomiiintions m the 
pursuit of i regular nnd lilieml coiirbc of 
edutntion" V lihenl cducition is the true end 
C'lnmimtions nnd degrees nro hut tests applied 
nnd hnd marks sot up nl snnoiis stages of the 
Rtndenl s progress I/it nie not ho charged 
With iitteringn palpable and iisohss truism when 
I repeat thnl the nttainment of n degree is 
not the onU or the highest end of Umtcrsitj 
education It is n truism, if sou like, hut 
nesertliclcss it is a truth sshu.h our students, if 
I mas judge from n pretts long experience, do 
not i-com to take homo to thcmsolses, nnd sshich 
mas ustii strike some of those svho heir mo 
is n nos cits AVo send forth into tho ssorld 
ostrs jear Bachelors of Arts hs tho hundred, 
nnd Afasters hj the Bcoro The register of 
^Masters of Arts, the fine flow or of our Urns orsitj 
trumng, numbers I think something hko a 
thousand Botoro tho ojes of all of them has 
boon unrolled tho ample page of knowledge, ‘rich 
s\ ith tho spoils of time ’ , nnd thov have been 
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or in the manner of sowing, or in the soil on 
which it falls ? 

.A keen critic of onr University methods has 
declared that the system which we follow, 
discourages real scholarship Now real scholar- 
ship is just what we have all along been doing 
our best to foster. All our efforts in recent years 
have been directed towards narrowing the area 
of study. In our desire to avoid superficiality, 
we have given the student a smaller plot of 
ground to cultivate, and have required him to 
dig it more deeply. In language, we prescribe 
text-books, and demand an accurate knowledge 
of them. In history, we fix amongst other 
things a selected period, which is to be mastered 
with reference to original sources In philosophy, 
we require the subjects to be studied historically 
in the works of the principal authorities. All 
this means the encouragement of scholarship, if 
scholarship means exact knowledge of a limited 
subject rather than vague and diffused knowledge 
of a wide subject. And as a result of our 
methods I am glad to thmk that in some 
instances, here and there, a European standard of 
literary finish and scientific accuracy is even now 
bemg developed. 

Or, again, are we overloading the course, in 
the lower if not in the higher standards, by the 
mass and multitude of the text-books that we 
set ? Is the expanding mmd in danger of losing 
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all its iloMlnlity and spring liv Hio very eight 
of the tashs tint M 0 Hj upon it? I liavo heard 
1 high authoritv express this opinion Olearlj, 
no shill ho doing our students an ill tuni if, 
nhilo sotting hoforo them a lavish intolltctual 
feast, n o allon them no time to digest it There 
am bo verj little of nliat jrafthon Arnold aalls 
" the free plaj of the mind” upon a subject, if 
the jaded faculties are occupied all the time in 
ahsorbing knowledge, and aan iioior take, so to 
spoik, a step haokiiard to look at nhat tlioj liaio 
acquired 

Or, again, arc no to look for the fault, if 
fault there bo, not nitbm tlic Uimcrsitj, but 
outside it? It has boon alleged bj some n ho 
should base good opportunities of knoning nliat 
tho> speik about, that it im> enthusiasm tor 
learning is kindled within the stiulent’s breast 
during his UniiersiU course, the nascent flame 
IS quenched in the uncongenial air of the outside 
norld The Uimersita n Inch n as set up in our 
midst a generation igo has onh ]ust touched the 
surfaco of socieU, and has not jetcreitedan 
atmosphere fivounble to learning or research 
In pi liner terms, it is said that in Bengal there 
IS no reading public The young man uho le lies 
the University, proud of liis dogioo, and possibly 
touched u ith high aspir itions, finds in the society 
around him nothing in sjinpithy uith this mood 
of his, and his now born ispiiations quickly 
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wither away. Instead of taking an upward 
flight, he is content to linger in the rut in which 
his fellows tread. What then has his University 
training done for him ? It has sharpened his 
faculties, and given him greater aptitude for 
mastering whatever practical work he may set 
his hand to ; it has made him perhaps a ready 
writer or a fl.uent speaker ; hut as to the higher 
life, the ‘ divine spark,’ all that we mean by the 
flower and the fruit of a liberal education, — of 
that there is but little trace. 

This is a grave indictment ; is it also a true 
one ? Speaking with all the diffidence of one 
who looks at society from the outside, I should 
be inclined to say that the difficulties which 
students are said to encounter are exaggerated. 
Certainly, those to whom I have referred as 
being still students and workers do not seem to 
have found their enthusiasm damped, or their 
work hindered, by apathy or want of apprecia- 
tion. Perhaps the reason is that, even if they 
receive little encouragement from without, to the 
genuine student work is its own reward ; and if 
he can “fit audience find, though few,” he is 
content Por other opportunities, there is the 
Society for Higher Training, to which our late 
Chancellor and the present Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal have lent such sympathetic and 
generous support ; and of that Society I would 
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its nmins(n\ so dctcrmino, it cnn Ijo mnilo info 
nn oITcctive pnt;mo of iniiftnl mil for tlio purjKwos 
of sfniU nnd ns<:ocmfod nork lint tlioro is 
more (Imn tins loti Inio nlronds mnongst sou 
nn orgmitsnfion psfnlilislicd for llio sen purpose 
of colled ing workers nnd concentnting «ork in 
file dommn of plissics Tlio Indmn Assocntion 
for llio Cultisnfion of Science lias for its object 
"to omblo llio nnfivcs of Indm to ciiltisntc 
science in nil its dcpnrlmcnls, svilb n viois to iln 
ndrmiccmont bs origins! rescircb, nnd to its 
snriod npplications to the nrts nnd comforts of 
life" lliis IS jiist silinf is requireil In one 
department of Icannng it provides n confro, n 
common ground on siliicb students mns meet 
nnd find tliat support nnd stimulus sslucli 
nssocmtion for n common objeet supplies But 
file results, I fear I must saj, nro to the Inst 
degree disappomtinir Tlie institution finds but 
few patrons to support if siitli tlicir svcnlfli, nnd 
but foil students to promote its objects bj 
indejiondont studs nnd research Had it not 
liecn for tlio sustained cnerga nnd self deletion 
during ninna vears of the Ilonomry Sccrotnn, 
who is also its founder, tlio lYssoomtion nould 
long since, it is not loo mucb to saa, liavo 
Innguisbcd nnd died No one but himself 
knoaah aalint nn arduous nnd niivious slrugglo 
ho has mmnfnined ngnmst the npathy of las 
aacalthy countramon and the indilToronco of the 
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graduates, from wliom lie might have expected 
efdcieut and even enthusiastic aid. 

I hope that Sir Charles Elliott will forgive 
me for citing, in his presence, a further illustra- 
tion. One of my distinguished predecessors in 
this chair made, four years ago, an eloquent 
and earnest appeal to his wealthy countrymen 
to aid in the promotion of research among om’ 
graduates hy the creation of endowments 
dedicated to that ohject. Endowments have since 
been made, hut not generally with that specific 
purpose. One and only one such endowment 
has been created ; and I am justified in referring 
to it here hy the fact that the Vice-Chancellor 
of this University is made one of the Trustees 
for carrying out its objects It owes its origin, 
however, not to the ‘‘wealthy countrymen” to 
whom Mr. Justice Banerjee’s appeal was directed 
hut to a foreigner and sojourner in the land, 
to whose active and sympathetic interest in the 
student body, and his desire to promote among 
them a love of learning for its own sake, this 
munificent gift is due. I trust that his example / 
may be largely followed by those who are, or/ 
should be, more immediately interested in tliel ) , 
intellectual development of their countrymen. || 
They may be encouraged in such a course by 1 1 
the Imowledge that the endowment has already ||| 
borne fruit. In the first year of the competiticnfflj 
five candidates for the prize have sent in|| 


0’ccrci‘ics sho\Mng original work in difToront 
tranches of mathematics 

In such subjects ns general jihasics and 
inatliomnties, it is true, uorkers in India Iinao 
no spcenl ndinnfagts, indeed, tlior are to that 
extent handicapped h\ the aoluine of scientific 
knon ledge existing in the uorld, and hs the 
rate at n Inch it progresses — a rate nliich they 
can hardh hope to oiertako But there are 
other subjects iii mIiicIi Indian students enjov 
unique and ample opportunities To take a 
single example It has hcon said that on tho 
fundanionl il question of flic origin of tho Indian 
people, ruropoan scholarship is at a standstill 
for Maul of local Indian rcscirch That field 
has sinoo heen explored uilh industry and 
erudition and a notahlo nork is tho result But 
it does not ouo its origin to imbgonous agenoj , 
and the accomplished author of "The Tribes 
and Castes of Bengal” would ho tho first to 
acknonledgo that floods of light would lio 
throwai on tho problems of ethnology hj 
assiduous local inquiry into non Ar>an speech, 
beliefs and customs Kuropo waits for a 
hodv of Indian workers to ontor this almost 
limitless field, hut it looks for thorn ns jot 
in sain 

Tho instances that I have quoted certainly 
lend support to tho aiow that tho UniTersitv 
has not j ct succeeded in leavening tho society 
95 
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amid wMcli it works with any enthusiasm for ' 
the things of the mind, and that even its 
graduates have not, except m rare instances, 
been caught by what I have called the contagion 
of learnmg. Is there then no hope of a better 
state of things? T'ar from it. Personally, I 
entertain no sort of doubt as to the future of 
the University. I look forward with entire 
confidence to a time, — and I hope it may not 
be far distant, — ^when this University will not 
only inspire its graduates in an increasing 
measure with the love of knowledge, but will 
also exercise a quickening influence on its 
environment, raising the intellectual tone of 
society, and getting from society in return that 
material support which would so greatly enhance 
its usefulness. How such a change is to he 
brought about is a much more difficult question ; 
one on which I could not bring myself to express 
a decided opinion, or even any opinion at all, 
without the greatest reluctance. But there are 
one or two point as to which we cannot go far 
wrong, and upon them I would very briefly 
touch. 

I would begin then by saying that all our 
actions as a University should be governed, all 
our debates in the Senate should he permeated, 
by an abiding sense of what the true function 
of a University is, and by a constant desire to 
raise its position and character in the eyes of 
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tho oriel outside and of other learned bodies 
Sd imicli, nfcnnj rate, Mil! he conceded 

Our business is the id\nneomont of lo irning 
Lot us bo swnacd bv no loMor motiso Lot 
that end bo kept stcadils in mom, and our 
discussions svill be raised to a liighor plane 
than tbos base perhaps in all cases oecupiod 
The Univorsits is of more importance than anj 
of its institutions or than any class of its 
students Thor pass bm n\ , m bile she abides , 
and Mhon there is a conflict of interests, if 
Mo treat them Mith too tender a regard, are 
run the risk of impairing her good name, to the 
injura of future generations of her students 
In quietness and confidence shall bo her 
strength Let her not go out of her Mas, ulion 
gruit Uiiivorsita questions are at issue, to listen 
to tlio couii'ols of a timid cxpcdicnca Lot her 
not bo disturbed bj arguments denied from tho 
example of other public liodics, mIioso methods 
and arhoso aims are different from hers Aboae 
all, let Ub noier forgot that tliq only aalueof 
a degree is tho learning that it implies Let us 
Mith the utmost 3eaIous\ maintain tho integrity 
of our standards, and not seek to cheapen our 
degrees by making them easier of attainment 
In such matters there is a sort of academical 
currenov, a knoun rito of exchange betMoen 
one University and another , and unless m e 
maintain tho purity and standard of our coinage. 
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Vi'e shall suffer from the effects of a depreciated 
degree. 

There is another point. A young University 
needs all the help it can derive from outside 
sources, so that her forces may he sustained and 
strengthened hy fi'esh currents of vitality. 
Oxford, in her early days, invited Professors 
fxom the Universities of Paris and Bologna, who 
guided her footsteps in the path of knowledge 
until she was able to walk alone. In India, if 
"education is to he progressive, if educational 
systems are to he tempered with fresh ideas, the 
University must in like manner keep itself in 
close contact vith the Universities of Europe. 
Tins, hy the circumstances of her position, she 
is happily able to do. A constant stream of 
students from the older places of learning flows 
into our athliated institutions, and thence into 
the Senate. This Univei’sity of ours is hardly 
yet well able to walk alone ; and we are fortunate 
in having at command for our debates, for work 
on our committees, and tor the General control 
and direction of our affairs, men of the modern 
"^piiit, imbued wit !i t lie best traditions, ready to 
<:ive all the help that may be asked of them, 
and able to pour into her veins fresh streams of 
a M"orou‘« intelleciu.il life. 

Whethei the coiuse nhich 1 baie sketched 
nill bj attfuided by (ho desired results, I know 
not. Jlut thi^? nuicb K certain, tliut whatever 
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tonds to maintiivn at a high lo\ ol the shmdard 
ot instruction and the dignity ot dohate, 
iiliatcier helps to imbue the Uniiorsity with 
(hat 'Western k irning and those Western ideas 
from iihich sho denies her life, iihatover leads 
her to look iiutli v single eve at the advancement 
of know ledge as her true urn, ii ill ilso increase 
the respect in which she is held hj her 
neighbours, and will inspire her students with a 
higher sense of their responsibilities is members 
of i learned body They will ho in no way less 
fitted for the practical w ork of life, as lawyers, 
as magistrates, as business men, ns teachers , 
while many of them may holed to devote the 
leisure moments of perhaps a busy life to no 
Ignoble plo<isure3, but to the pursuit of 
know ledge That is the true object ot Unii ersity 
education , and with nothing short ot that should 
wo bo content If wo ire to bo proud ot our 
Uniiorsity, wo must bo strenuous m her service, 
iiid jealous ot her fame 

It IS customary on those occasions for the 
"Vice Chancellor to conclude his iddiess with some 
words of counsel to the graduates and students 
of the Umversitv Most ot what I haie said 
to day le illy amounts to an evhortation of this 
kind I have urged our graduates, and I w ould 
specially uige you who have just been admitted 
to degrees, to follow knowledge , and all good 
things shall bo added unto you, The good 
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things that I mean are those of the spirit. 
When you have provided in some occupation 
for your material wants, for that is of course 
your first business, you will begin to taste the 
genuine delight of reading, unhampered by the 
dread of examinations. Take up, then I would 
say to you, some congenial subject of study, 
and devote to it much of vour leisure. You will 

j ^ 

discover, and rejoice in the discovery, that the 
field of learning is boundless ; and you vdll 
acquire that mark of the true student, a modest 
estimate of yourselves. Many of you are 
descended from ancestors who spent their lives, 
careless of power and of fortune, in the pursuit 
of the only learning then open to a Brahman 
student. Knowledge is more varied in these days, 
more rich in golden opportunities, more fruitful 
of results ; why should you be less diligent, less 
devoted m her service than your fathers were ? 
You have been adopted, as my predecessor said 
last year at the close of his impressive address, 
into the intellectual mheritance of the West, — 
surely a source of noble and legitimate pride. 
You have become “citizens of no mean city” ; 
partakers of the imperial idea in its highest 
form ; qualified interpreters between the East 
and the West ; bonds of union between these 
widely separated portions of a great Empue. 
Along with many high privileges which your 
degree confers, it thus imposes upon you serious 
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obligations and responsibilities I cannot better 
conclude than by repeating to you collectively 
the vreigbty irords that I have this day addressed 
to each one ol you, — ^“I charge you that ever 
in your life and conversation you show voiirselves 
northy of the same ” 
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The 26th January, 1895 


The Hon’ble Sir Alfred Croft K.C.I.E., IVl.A. 

Vice-Chancelloi 


Your Honour, Members oe the Senate, 

The degrees in the various [Faculties having 
now been conferred upon the successful 
candidates, it once more becomes my duty to 
address to the Senate such observations as the 
academical incidents of the past year may 
suggest. The history of the University during 
the year has not indeed been very eventful ; hut 
still it will he seen that there have arisen certain 


points of practical mterest, to which, on the 
occasion of this annual review, attention may 
not unprofitahly he directed. 

Before entering upon that review, I would 
mvite the attention of the Senate to the new, 


and perhaps not yet very beautiful, screen which 
stands behind me. Most of us know by the 
Spainful experience of many years, that the 
kcoustic properties of this hall were deplorable. 
MTithin a few feet only could a speaker be heard ; 
beyond that distance nothing was audible hut a 
con\£used buzz. We have invoked the aid of 


som^^ of the scientific members of the Senate in 
an eWeavour to remedy this defect and the 
result \ is this paraboloidal reflector. The 
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psraboloid is so arranged Omt its focus ooinoidos 
itli the mouth of tho speaker , and its axis is 
slighth depressed so that the reflected nnaes of 
sound pass in panllel lines all donn tho hall 
I behove I am justified in expressing tho hope 
that tlio words of a speaker standing m this 
place mil honcefonvard bo heard distinctly to 
the farthest corner of tho hall It is a result on 
nhicli tho Uniiersit) maj noli bo congratulated, 
in having at last a hall in n Inch the faculty of 
hearing is added to tho gift of speech , and our 
hoartv thanks are duo to those members of the 
Senate — I ma\ name Slessrs Grifllths, Pcdlor 
and Gilliland — who havo devised so successful 
a project 

At the last Convocation I took occasion to 
remark upon the tact that tho number of 
successful candidates at tho Entrance 
Examination had risen at a bound from 2,031 to 
3,722, and tho percentage of success from 39 to 
05 At tho same time I expressed some doubt 
whether these exceptional results pointed to a 
permanent improvement in tho quality of tho 
candidates, or whether they were not rather duo 
to causes of a temporary and evanescent 
character, to winch every University is liable 
The results of tho past year show that these 
misgivings wore not without foundation Tho 
number of successful candidates has again gone 
back from 3,722 to 2,2G9, and tho percentage of 
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success from 65 to 4i2. The present results show 
merely such a normal rate of improvement over 
those of the last year hut one, as we might 
expect to find in an institution that answers to 
a popular need, as undoubtedly this University 
does. 

In the examination for the B.A. degree,^The 
number of successful candidates has advanced 
from 315 to 497 ; and the percentage of success 
from 25 to 35. Here again we are compelled to 
take note of fluctuations in the result, not only 
in the last, but in several previous years. This 
affords me an opportunity of saying a word or 
two upon a matter on which some misconception 
appears to prevail. 

Differences in the numerical results of 
examinations may arise from two causes ; the 
candidates may differ from year to year in ability 
and knowledge, or the standard of examination 
may vary. With regard to the first of these two 
causes, it is true that, since we count our 
candidates by the thousand, differences in their 
quality from one year to another might be 
expected to disappear when spread over so large 
an area ; but yet the experience of every 
examiner will tell him that this is not the case. 
There are years marked Vy a high level of merit, 
and years marked by a low level ; and if such 
differences exist, they will tell on the results 
quite independently of the particular standard 
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of o'caminntion But, houo\or that may bo, it 
w a matter uith aihich wo aro not lorj closely 
concerned It is no part of our business to 
teach tbo candidates nho present tbcmschos, all 
that MO base to do is to And out lion they bale 
Ixion taught bv others 

IV ith the second of the tu o causes I have 
named ivc are ior\ intimatcl) concerned It 
from j ear to scar there aro i lolont Auetuations 
111 the standard, such ns to lead us to bolieso 
that candidates who might pass by tho standard 
of one scar Mould fail in largo numbers bj that 
of tho no\t, tho rcsponsibilit\ for such a state 
of things comes homo to us much more closely, 
and it becomes our plain dutj to do Mliativo can 
to romedv it Pros ont it altogether ivo cannot 
for a Uimersitv examination is not a mcro 
mechanical process, m Minch a Axed and 
unrarjing measure is applied to an object to bo 
measured Tiio me isurc in this case is tho mmd 
of the examiner, and tho amount and quality of 
tho knoM ledge mIiioIi ho is prepared to accept as 
coming up to tho prescribed standard That is 
a matter of interpretation , and it is out of the 
question to expect that the interpretation put 
hr different men upon tho qualifying standard 
shall bo iniariablo In every Umiersity, at 
Oxfonl and Cambridge just as at Calcutta, there 
are hard examiners and Icniont examiners , those 
who Ax their attention upon tho mistakes or tho 
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ignorance of a candidate, and iliose who look 
rather for the saving signs of knowledge. 
Variations of this kind there will continue to be, 
and we must continue to accept them. But 
I think it right to point out that the Syndicate, 
with whom rests the appointment of examiners, 
does all that it possibly can to secure a uniform 
standard. This we effect mainly by the steady 
re-appointment from year to year of examiners 
on whose skill and judgment we can rely. So 
large is the number of examiners whom we 
have to appoint, and so frequent, especially in 
in the higher examinations, are the changes 
necessitated by examiners leaving India, or 
leaving this part of India, that the appointment 
of a permanent Board of Examiners — a course 
which has been more than once recommended 
to us by high authority — ^is really impracticable. 
But we do what comes to very much the same 
thing, in that we sedulously avoid anything like 
capricious change An examiner whose worth 
we have proved is appointed again and again 
so long as he will undertake the duty. It may 
cause surprise to some of my hearers to learn 
for how large a body of examiners we haye to 
provide Last year, for example, there were 
for the B A. degree 35 examiners, for the Eirst 
Arts examination 50, and for the Entrance 
examination 85. In such a body changes must 
take place ; but I think I am within the mark 
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when I tlmt four fifths of these uero 
re ippomtcd In the Svndicnti , a fortnight ngo, 
to 1)0 o'ceminors for (ho current icir Wo treat 
our examiners, in fact, ns I’olonius counselled 
I/icrtcs to treat liis friends — 

" TIkw fni'ntl* Ihmi hast, utitl tlirir mloplion Iricil, 
Grapple lliem (o (h\ tonl willi hoots of sltcl ” 

In the rnlranco oxninmation, nlioro no ha\c 
to dial mill from 0,000 to 0,000 candidates 
iicr\ \e-ar, and ■nhcro thero aro 15 or 20 
examiners m each of (lio principal subjects, 
fill! fiirllicr measures aro taken tor securing 
umfomiili of standard , and it max not he out 
of place if I state liricfh uhat tlio\ are A 
Head 1 xaminor is nppointcil in each subject , 
and before the marking of the ansuer papers 
begins, be calls a meeting of other cnaminors 
in that subject, and thes decide on ubnt 
principles the nnsuors sbiill bo Milucd Each 
txamimr then looks oicr and proiisionallj 
marks a curiam luimbor of the papers, and 
submits (him to (ho Head Lvaminor for re 
snlualion This enables him and them to form 
a proth clear idea of the anrious unys in svhioh 
a question can ho answered, and to assign ovact 
values to ansu ers of difforont degrees of error 
Another meeting is hold, the final rules aro 
draw n up , and the ovnmination of the papers 
begins Wlien each ciaminor has finished about 
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100 papers, lie sends them witli his marks to 
the Head Examiner, who takes out five or more 
papers at random from the hatch, and tests the 
marks that have been assigned to them. If he is 
not satisfied with this examination by sample, he 
can give the examiner any further instructions 
that he may thmk called for, or may return the 
whole batch to him for re-examination. The same^ 
course is followed with every subsequent batch 
of 100 papers. I do not think that any University 
in the world takes the same laborious precautions 
that we do in order to get rid of the ‘ personal 
equation’ of the examiners 

Eurther, we make it a practice, as far as we 
can, to appoint as examiners none but those who 
now are, or lately have been, engaged in the 
actual work of teaching. This is done in the 
interests of the candidates ; for such men are far 
better judges than outsiders can be of the actual 
capabilities of candidates, and of the standard 
which they may be fairly expected to reach ; and 
are therefore disposed to take a more charitable 
view of their performances. If, then, with such 
a body of examiners, the normal proportion of 
success IS no more than 30 or per cent , it' 
may, I think, be fairly claimed that no more 
than that proportion of the candidates are 
qualified to pass 

To say that only 30 or 40 per cent, of the 
candidates pass the exammations is equivalent 
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to wing Ill'll from CO to 70 per cent fail Thii, 
it ciiinot 1)0 (Itiiied, 11 11 leri lieivj proportion, 
and mums, to tlio majoritv of thoso m ho fail, 
nciilc disappointment and tho Iieart-sicknoss that 
folloiM lalionr spent in lain To some it moans 
despair itli all such m o can conliallv 
SI mjvalliiso , hut, tho circiimstniitei of cduc.ilion 
in India liting «hat thti arc, uocanhardlj 
feel Kurpristd at tlio result Thero is an 
oieniliUmiiig demand for Uiiiitrsih education, 
as iffonliiig to large classes tho onh opening, I 
mil not sal to mialtli and honour, hut to learo 
suliMslento Tlie demand uns mol m earlier 
sears, partly hr tho colleges mIiicIi tho 
Go\ eminent presided in tho most important 
Cl litres, and partis hs thoso groat institutions 
uhlcli one their esislenco, not morel) to 
missionan real, hut to that generous and kindl) 
inti rest in the people of India and (heir education 
siliich IS felt hs large numhers of persons in 
Great Urilain and Amcric,i lor many years 
tho colleges iio cslahhshcd and maintained sioro 
KutTicienl for tho needs of tho time But as tho 
demand for education increased, it hceamo 
nccessars to pros ido for it in other ways During 
the last ton or fifteen scirs vo haso sntnessed 
unexampled aclii ilv in the foundation, b) pns ato 
enterprise, of colleges and schools offering 
mstniotion in the standards of tlio Unisoraity at 
s ors lou rates of fees Still, it cannot ho domed 
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that the existing conditions are in many ways 
unfavourable to the Indian student. In most 
colleges the class-rooms are crowded, and it 
becomes increasingly difficult for the Professor 
to give his attention to individual needs ; and 
thus instruction becomes professorial instead of 
tutorial. Many of the students though still 
belonging to what may be called the literate 
classes, are very poor, and can barely afford to 
purchase the necessary text-books. Books of 
reference, so indispensable an aid to education, 
are mostly beyond their means, and can only be 
consulted in the college libraries, not perhaps at 
the moment they are wanted, but only when they 
can be had. Many live amid surroundings of 
almost squalid poverty, in crowded rooms with 
bad ventilation and worse light. No great 
number seemed until lately to have any rooted 
belief in the virtues of fresh air and physical 
exercise, though there are marks of a gratifying 
advance in this direction. Compare all this with 
the spacious and comfortable quarters, the 
abundant facilities for study, the opportunities 
for exercise and recreation, and, above all, 
perhaps, the freedom from pecuniary anxiety, 
which are enjoyed by the majority of Oxford and 
Cambridge men. The comparison will enable us 
to understand how much more favourable to 
study, to health, and to success in the examina- 
tions are the conditions of English University 
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li'f tJiiji Ihn 4 «liir!) pri\nl in Iiiiln, mid lie 
»’ lit no to i',rr nomitr nt (lit frcqiitnt fmlim> of 
!r !n i 'tiult nti (o jnit tlu’ir < xmmiiitioiis 

ll r*-'! to Mnln (lie ihOiciiIlii i utitlf r wjiicli 
1 in’! «hidt ll' litxiur, tint il i' In no nicitis 
ni'i (n i!i’ii«'' 1 ninth Crowdnl ( li" nxinit 
”1 n^ci "i(\ in colK'^t i inmnlmmd In jimnto 
t-i'ti'i, for lli“ f<<' nn. lo«, nml nitliout n 
111/ iidinco of itiidt nil till I AjH ii'Li cnniiot 
U’ nn! Till iKiurti of llin 'Indent'! mid llio 
iumIiiIi.i' 1 'iri'ini; tin n from, on iintli'r. nliicli 
t! i' Mmo'l O'' It ' for nu lo loticli upon Iierc 
71 ' 1 nni Ik (xliotltd (o h lil t tin m'llto'! (o 
t Inr c-illimrv, lint Mint ollii r cillm^'. na open 
to tin III 'rndo mill roiiiniorco il' niniid t ipil il 
\dminli'' ficilitic! nn> pro'iikd m tpicnl 
in 1 (ntioii'! fo’ ll irmii,; niidiciiu' mid in{,im.i,r 
in;;, Iml tli> mm lo profit ible otcupition in 
I'.i Nt profi "lont It nt lot icn nirrow In nil 
dinclmni (lit'i find (In ro.id Inrrtd, mid (lioi nro 
forcnl into (111. Vris CoIIl^ps to rnn (Iitir tlianco 
with n croiul of compitilon- If (lioi succeed in 
III )t endnionr, thei nro nt nnj rito equipped 
mill n dt _n o, mIucIi, if not n certnin passport lo 
siiccc", IS III least mi tltnieiil of strength 
IMnt'ur then c.in lie done to incruiso tlio 
projiorlion of gradimlcs, to dimimsh (ho 
imrportion of those mIio find (ho Inhour of jearg 
naistetl so fnr ns regards the nttimmont of a 
dt„reo, Mill I lUinh bo aiell done I spobe 3Ust 
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now of the squalid surroundings of many of the 
students, specially of those who come from a 
distance, in the lodgings in which they are 
compelled hy their poverty to dwell. It would 
he a work of the utmost beneficence to enable 
them to exchange those sordid habitations for 
any and comfortable hostels, like that which 
stands within a stone’s throw of this building, 
where they would not only he able to pursue 
their studies under conditions of greater health 
and comfort, but would also be withdrawn from 
temptations to an irregular hfe such as now 
sometimes beset them . The Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal has taken the most close and constant 
interest in this question, and would, I am 
convinced, gladly second any efi’orts that private 
liberality might make for the provision of hostels 
for mufassil students. Again, physical exercise 
and manly sports are claiming year by year a 
larger number of votaries among our students ; 
and to all who are interested in that development 
of student-life, the Calcutta Maidaii, on the 
occasion of any great football match, affords a 
gratifying spectacle. The game is witnessed by 
hundreds or thousands of enthusiastic students, 
who follow its various incidents nuth keen appre- 
ciation, in a nay that was absolutely unknown 
to ihoin only a few years ago. One of the last 
.acts of our late Chancellor, Lord Lansdon ne, was 
to offer a cricket challenge shield for competition 
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In Nntno Elevens from nny school or collogo 
in lltng'il nnilinleil to the Cnlcntt*! University 
1 In gift adik'd oiio more to tlio many honcfits 
winch this Umversitj owes to the pnhho 
spirit and liio pnvato hhcnihtv of 1(3 late 
Climccllor 

'I ho results of eir iniinations in FicuUits other 
thill Vtfs nfford little iiialtnal for comment 
llicro IS 1 verv satisfictoiy incrcaso in tho 
iiumlicr lioth of candidates, and of successful 
candidates, for the Prolimmarv Eaammation in 
Mcdiuno, and this means, whit wo othenviso 
know to bo tho fact, tli it students arc betaking 
thomsclv cs to tlio med 1 c. 1 l profession in much 
larger numhors than hoforo In other lospeots 
llicro IS no grt it change to he noticed in the 
o\ iminations in Law , Jltdicmc, and Engineering 
1 or tho degree of Bachelor in IkIW tw 0 exami 
nations wore hold during tin, year hj order of 
tho Senate A second oaamination vv is held 
m Tuly for the honclit of those candidates vv ho, 
at the e'samination of the previous November, 
had gamed between 300 and 100 marks At 
this Supplementary Examination 35 candidates 
passed out of 61 At the legular B L Exami 
nation held last Novemhei, 75 candidates passed 
out of 303— a lesnlt slightly moie tavouiahle, 
m tho propoition of 25 to 21^ per cent , than 
that of Novomhoi 1893, about which so keen 
a contest laged 
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An incident that arose out of the B. L. 
Examination of 1893 deserves a passing reference. 
One of the candidates, who had gained more 
than 300 marks specified, hy 'an oversight in 
the Calendar, as the qualifying standard for 
the B. L. degree, hut who had failed to gain 
the 400 marks which under the revised scale it 
was the actual intention of the University to 
fix, brought a suit in the High Court against 
the University, praying that he might he declared 
under the Specific Belief Act to he entitled 
to the degree. As the learned Judge could 
discover no trace on the part of the University 
of any deshe to grant him the degree, nor any 
indication that he was otherwise qualified for 
it, his suit naturally failed, and a decree was 
pronomiced against him mth costs. The incident 
seems to he unique in the history of Universities. 
In expressing his opinion that the University, 
and the University alone, had the power or the 
jurisdiction to decide such questions, Mr. Justice 
Sale remarked — “ It would he a disastrous thing 
for the University, and tlie cause of education 
generally, if Courts of Law were to take upon 
themselves to decide as to the fitness of candi- 
dates for degrees to which they seek to he 
admitted.” It is probably the first time that 
a candidate has not merely considered himself 
better qualified to judge of his fitness for a 
, ^degree than his appointed examiners, for that 
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delusion is common enough , but has also brought 
V suit m the Courts to establish his claim In 
relying on an accidental slip in the Calendar, 
the litig rat candidate appears to have entertained 
the belief that law of India is divorced from 
equity — a belief which he and his fellows 
would perhaps do well to abandon if they hope 
to rise to eminence in their profession It is 
superfluous to point out that this candidate’s 
view of the status piipiKom IS widely and even 
grotesquelj removed from those that prevail in 
older Universities As one eommentator has 
remarked — “The candidate’s humble task is 
to get up his subjects It is for the Univeisity 
to say if he has passed , and she says it as his 
Alma Matei, and not as one of two contracting 
parties to a bargain ’’ So far as the incident 
may he thought to leveal the existence among 
our students— I viill not say of a desire to profit 
by a qmbble, but of an undutiful spirit, of a 
spirit wanting in leverence and loyalty to the 
University to which they ow e all their mental 
gains, it has its painful side too , but on that 1 
will not now dwell 

The education of women, so far as it comes 
under our Umveisity standards, continues to 
make satisfaotoiy progress Among the female 
candidates, twenty nine passed the Entrance and 
five the Tust Arts exammations , while two have 
to day been admitted to the B A degree Tour 
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female candidates passed at four different 
examinations in the faculty of Medicine ; though 
I regret to say that the only candidate who 
presented herself for the degree of Bachelor in 
Medicine failed in her attempt on this occasion 
On the other hand, one young lady, Nirmalahala 
Som, who took the M.A. degree three years ago 
in the subject of English literature, has now 
passed the examination for that degree a second 
time, taking Philosophy for her subject. In 
the presence — I think I am entitled to say, in 
the name — of the Senate, I congratulate her on 
the zeal and devotion to learning which have 
been manifested throughout her distinguished 
academical career. 

The list of vacancies that have arisen in the 
Senate during the past year through death or 
retirement, is an exceptionally heavy one ; and 
we have to deplore the loss of many members 
who had attamed to eminence in various 
departments of literature or science. To those 
whose work among us is over, a few memorial 
words are due. 

Of Bhudeb Mookerjea I can speak with the 
knowledge born of a close personal friendship 
that lasted up to the day of his death. A man 
of wide culture, familiar with all the main 
developments of European thought, and holding 
liberal views on many social subjects, he was a 
BCindu of the Hindus in all that concerned the 
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rcguhtion of Uls o\\n life and the dootnnes of 
Ins religion After filling -nitli distinguished 
ahiliU and conspioiioiis uprightness some of tho 
highest posts m tho Education Department, and 
after receiving from Her Ma]estv the decoration 
of the Indian Empire, ho retired to Benares, 
where ho doi otcd his life to the study of tho 
Vcdantio philosophj In the efficacy of its 
doctrines he had a profound hohcf, both as a 
BTstem of philosophy and ns a rule of faith, and 
in it he olaimcd to find full satisfaction for all 
his spiritual needs His shrewd and kmdly face, 
tho dignity of his presence, the charm of Ins 
manner and conversation, made Iiim a noticeahlo 
figure in any society A man of simple and 
frugal hahits, ho amassed a considerable fortune, 
and devoted tho whole of it, shortly before lus 
death, to a munificent endowment for the 
promotion of Sanskrit learning His death 
removed tho Senior Bellow from our list 

®ie Bevd Lai Behan Day was known to a 
■nido circle of Indian and English readers 
through his admirable work entitled ‘Bengal 
Peasant Life’ Among ‘ the short and simple 
annals of the poor ’ this story holds a very high 
place , and the vivid picture which it gives of 
their occupations and amusements, their jovs 
and sorrows, has aroused among English readers 
a deep interest in the peasantiy of Bengal Mr 
Day spent 22 years in the higher educational 
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service of G-overnment, from which he retired 
five years ago ; and his intellectual gifts and 
ready sympathy have been acknowledged by 
successive generations of college pupils. He 
professed himself a convert to Christianity at 
the age of 19, was ordained a minister of the 
Free Church of Scotland twelve years later, and 
devoted much of his life to missionary work. 

In the field of Bengali literature, there is no 
greater name than that of Bankim Chandra 
Chatter] ea The descendant of a distinguished 
family of Brahmans, he spent his leisure time, 
while a student of the Hooghly College, in 
reading Sanskrit grammar and Sanskrit poetry. 
These exercises, which contributed so greatly to 
his future eminence, did not interrupt the 
regular course of his studies ; for in 1858, at the 
first examination held by the University for the 
B. A. degree, Bankim Chandra headed the list. 
He was appointed a Deputy Magistrate ; but his 
taste for literature grew and strengthened, and 
amid the exigencies of his official work he found 
time for the cultivation of that art in which the 
true bent of his genius lay, and by which he rose 
to fame This is not the place to frame an 
estimate of his novels, with their ardent, what I 
may call their Platonic, worship of ideal beauty 
in all its forms. But they mark an epoch in 
Bengali hterature, and go far to show, in the 
words of one of his biographers, that ‘‘the 
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vcniNCulnrs of Inilm po<!soss powers of o^pieSsion 
spircolv mtoriop to otlioi languages” Ho 
Iplieve! tlisl tlio highest ohjoot of life is thofull 
anil harnioniQiis ilo\olopmont of nil the faeultios 
of human nature, physical, intolloctual, and 
monl ind ho also hcUoaod that no rohgion 
afTortiod greater fictlilies tor the ittainmont 
of this lughtsl urn than Hinduism So ho 
nllachi-d himself to the mmomont knmvn as 
the Hindu ro\ is il, and found m tho Krtshna 
of tin 'Mahlhh irxt i the highest ideal of Hindu 
worship 

Or Samhhuclundn 'Mukorjca’s mind nas 
cist 111 a ditforont mould Though a staunch 
lliiuhi, ho had hut littlo sympathy nith the 
eiithusmsls of the Hindu roiiial Ho held in 
high rospocl tho strong points of tho European 
character, and ho was an indofatigahlo student 
of "Wcslorn litoraturo M the same time ho 
a leldod to nono in lus admiration for tho Eastern 
world, and in his dotormination to declare him 
pelt, oven in tho details of his dress, an Oriental 
His intimato acquaintanco with Muhammadan 
notabilities in many parts of India gave him a 
profound sympathy with Muhammadan manners 
and civilisation It was as a lournalist that 
ho was host known His wide reading, his 
ovtonsue travels, his unfailing memoiv, his keen 
appreciation of tho humorous, his powers of 
incisivo criticism, gave to his writings a force 
no 
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and an originality such as are rare in journalistic 
literature. Originality and a wide humanity were 
in fact the leading notes of his remarkable 
character. 

Eai Gunahhiram Barua Bahadur was one 
of the foremost amongst the natives of Assam. 
He rose to a high position in the Executive 
Service of that Province, and received from the 
Government conspicuous marks of its respect. 
He took an active part in the direction of a 
Society for the advancement of the Assamese 
language and literature, and also devoted himself 
to historical and antiquarian research within 
that Province. 

Nawah Mir Muhammad Ali took from an 
early age a keen interest in public affairs, and 
specially in the education of the Muhammadan 
community. He was an exemplary landlord, 
and as a representative Muhammadan he was 
invited to a seat in the Legislative Council of 
Bengal His services were duly recognised 
by the Government, and obtamed for him 
a place among the titular nobility of the 
Province. 

The Bight Bev. Hr. Bigandet was a prelate 
of the Boman Church, who applied the oppor- 
tunities which a prolonged residence in Burma 
afforded him to the study of the history and 
literature of Buddhism. His intimate knowledge 
of the Burmese and Pali languages threw open 
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f'l ! im 1 >* (if iin^mtl im(i ml, «hfcli 

1 -« nn! ,t) (lit |1^.1^lr•lflJi of liN Will (iiimvii 
Iti-'t tiloili'tt j ifoo- 1 /" 1 ml of Cinuilnnn ” 
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Hit - n-v ji »' in our ilolit* ntioni, 1 ml ho 
{ -■ o! «iih r'li o «iitr-> vt lliiKt I'duntiniml 
<jt o ■{(- ^ >1 v 'I'lft wilhlii llm m \vhich 

1 » Itfo vtt* fjt'iit ’tml \ icK I’n'iikiit of 

(* tt Ijlun* II ’ll of Itiirmi, ho to<ik 

*> h 'hr, 1 1'' in (’•mtrolUn^ il« mlmiiioiml 
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T 3 o 1 1 iiit^ rln« 1 iriillN Imi hot too promt 
(fit 1 il 11 fill lot ml>' rf U it lloilliil npri'^iil 
MvJorjri ll-ilniliir •‘lont n Inn,, lifo ms nn 
1 i„ii ofr 111 th" r rsif" 'if (lOM niim lit ivml ho 
*niit til(> iiilmt nl our iinstinifs, Imth 
1 1 (1 o •' 1 nt< mill 111 tin 1 nrulli 

Hilm Niliiimii 'litri, nfli r n hrillnnt nroor 
1* I’.iirlit • iilonsl tho I'liliho Works l)t psrtmoiil 
111 Ihmril Hut hi uisnmiii of Mgoroiis mid 
imhjsmiont spirit, mid aftor a fovi ^eJln ho 
quitl'il tho foriim, of Govcnimonl to net up m 
h 1‘lno‘s (or himv'lf In a short timo ho roso 
to n hi„li po Itioii nmonf, tho architects of tho 
nil iropolis 'loan sidoiit of C ilouttn one might 

fn,, S( vwiKimetitmn lei/iiins, circmnsjptce 'Iho 

nimisioiis of iiituu of tho ntalthj iiihahitants of 
Cnhiitti, mid othor important huildings of a 
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public character, bear witness to the originality 
and success of his ideas 

These whom I have mentioned have been 
removed from us by the hand of death. There 
are others whose connection with the University 
has been severed by their retirement from 
India. To them also we may address a word 
of farewell. 

Colonel H. S. Jarrett was one of those 
Englishmen who have devoted their lives to the 
study of the Oriental languages. As a Persian 
and Arabic scholar he occupied the foremost 
official rank ; and by his translations into 
English of Jalaluddin’s Bjistory of the KhaUfs^ 
and of the last half of Abul EazTs Ain-i-AIchari, 
in continuation of the earlier and unfinished 
translation by the late Henry Blochmann, he 
has gained a distinguished place among the 
Oriental scholars of Europe and of India. His 
distinction in this field has been lately signalised 
by his enrolment in the Order of the Indian 
Emph’e. 

Mr J. C. Nesfield was a veteran educational 
officer, who quitted Bengal many years ago for 
the Horth-Western Provinces, where he rose to 
be the head of the Education Department. His 
activity manifested itself in various ways, and 
\ specially in the field of ethnology His ethno- 
logical studies were pursued for many years with 
zeal and success; and the great value of his 
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Fi u nt In 1 is conlnlh nctiiiow lul^cil 1 )\ Mr II 
H Itisli V in lilt* Intrraluction to liis "Trilic-i nnd 
( '»•!< « of lIon:;il ’ 

l)r \\ illhtn Kiln, llm liln Dirrclor of tlio 
(otiliuinl SiirM \ of liutii, own! much of Ins 
*ni (V s in lint field to tlu> t^’^cIunl, nnd gmdnnco 
Minch hi old umd in i irl\ Mim from his fnthtr, 
til' iiiiinint I’niri'sor of GiolOj,\ m Irdimd 
iii ifKi) 1 Indim; pirl in frimirit, (ho new 
tsintsi' 111 Cmilopv, in Mliith n candidntL Inis (his 
M sr for the first tune Imn ndmitlLd to tlio 
J1 \ ill c 

It onU nmsins for me to iiddrt-ss n word of 
cmmsi I nnd i ncoursatmeiit to (ht cindidafcs 
mIio hue this diN Ihsii mlmittisl to digrecs, luid 
vho" eoiinution with the L'nl\l.rsll^, in tho 
ilo' nnd mlimnli form of the liesl few scars, 
has non ionic to iiii iiid Kist \tir I took 
occi'ion to urge sour prislcK v-ors still to follow 
nftir kiiowIe<If,i , to ncqniro fresh stores of 
h srniiu to i xteiid its houiidiiries, if tliuj could, 
hs their own ri si arch, nnd thus torepij the 
di hi tin 1 one to the Ijiinersiti In establishing 
her ]il leo m the repuhlie of Icttcis I reminded 
them, ill the inipressno noids of nn predecessor 
111 this Chair, tiiat (hoi liad been adoptcf! into 
the mtelleelual mlieritnnee of the M est , that 
tliei hud livkeii a mori deliiiito and a liighoi 
pheo than before 111. eiti/eiis of a great Lmpiro, 
gre it alike m the world wide extent of its sway. 
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r> iH coniiilh ^lcKno«k(l^t(^lv Mr II 

1 ! Ut»li \ m tlio Intrtxhiclion to IjH ‘‘Trilxis and 

( I'l' ■» cif Itan^l " 

Dr \\ illnm Ivin.,, (ho Inti Director of dm 
(<i Snnti of Indn, oued mticli of Ini 

•luo Ill tint field to llio tcnclim^ and ^mdmico 
nhidi In olilniin d m cirli M in from Ins fnllicr, 
itn imiinnl I’rotv'ior of Ocolo^i in Ireland 
lie tool, n |i ndintr part in frvming the new 
orinm III ticologi, m wlncli n c.indidnt<i Ims fins 
Mir for llie first liini Iwen admitted to the 
M A dt ..reo 

It onl\ n imnn for me to aiUlrtu a word of 
cimnut and rneoun.,imcnt to the candidates 
who Into tins dn Iweii admitted to di grccs, and 
tTltO't oomiection with the Dnittnitt, in the 
close and ml nil ite form of tin, Ksi few wan, 
has now tonn to an tad I.ist jc,ir I took 
occt'ion to tirs,e tour prcdtccMors still to follow 
after liiowhslgi, to itijnin fresh stores of 
Itarnnu to eatend its lioniidarios, if thot could, 
ht their ow II resMirth , nnd thus to ropa\ the 
diht till \ owe to the Dnivcrsitv li\ eslnblislung 
her plaeo m the repuhhe of leltois I reminded 
tlnm, HI the iniprcssito woids of ni\ predecessor 
111 this Chair, that thot had been adopted into 
the intilleetual nilierilnnee of tho Mest, that 
Ihet had taken a inori dehiuto nnd a higher 
jil ice than hefore as eitirens of a great Lmpwo, 
great alike m (he world wide evtent of its sway, 
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in arts, in industry, and in learning. The same 
privileges and the same responsibilities are yours ; 
and I would urge you, too, so to comport 
yourselves, in the life on which you are now 
entering, that it may be plain to all men that 
you are not unmindful of them. And especially 
I would urge you to cultivate a spirit of modesty 
and reverence, inseparable from the true student 
everywhere and appropriate in perhaps a sj)ecial 
degree to you whom I now address. Por among 
the conditions which have moulded, and, will 
mould, your destiny, there is much to claim your 
dutiful affection, and to inspire you with feelings 
of admiration and reverence. Affection for the 
University, which has made you what you are, 
whose future will be partly shaped by your 
influence, and which can rightly claim from you 
loyal service, and a constant desh’e to uphold her 
dignity and enhance her fame. Admiration for 
the great men among your own people, such as 
those of whom I spoke just now ; whose example 
should stimulate you to follow all that is worthy 
and of good report, so that your hves, too, may 
be of value to India, and you yourselves, perhaps, 
hereafter take an honoured place among her 
distinguished sons Reverence for that august 
Emphe of which India forms so conspicuous a 
'^^part ; so that, casting aside all narrow prejudices 
of race or nation, you may identify yourselves 
With her honour and welfare, and feel pride in 
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lur ncliiovcmcnts m nil quurtorn of (he globe 
Itovtronro, nl)o\o nil, for ^ounol^M for wlint n 
bp't nntl liulKrtI in )ou , nnd for tint imperious 
•onto of dull mIikIi ln\s upon nil of us the 
pammind to do wlintovcr we Iinvo (o do with 
fsitlifiilness hoiiesU, nnd coiimgt 
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The 22nd February , 1896 
The Hon’ble Sir Alfred Croft, K.C.I.E., lYl.A. 

Vice-CJiancello') 

Your Honour, Members oe the Senate, 

The severe and prolonged illness from ivhich 
His Excellency the Chancellor has lately been 
suffering, and which has aroused widespread 
sympathy among the people committed to his 
rule, touches us as a University very closely, 
inasmuch as it has deprived us on this occasion 
of the pleasure of listening to an address to the 
Senate from his lips — an opportunity of which 
I have good ground for believing that he would 
gladly have availed himself had the state of his 
health permitted it The remarks which His 
Excellency addressed to the Senate two years 
ago assured us of the interest which he had long 
taken in all educational questions, and of the 
sympathy which he felt with the great 
educational movement which this University 
represents. While, therefore, we are happy in 
being able to congratulate him on what, we 
hope, is a complete recovery, it is at the same 
time a source of no small disappointment and 
regret to us, as it is also to the Chancellor 
himself, whose wish and full intention it was to 
be present, that the opportunity of addressing 
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!>3< ‘•'•mil' 'll dll'. Comocalioii slioiild Iia^o Iteen 
«l lu'i limi I tint feeling of rtgrillo 

til' utmo'.f Ocuijning, vs I non hiuotodo, 
til • phci which wc nil wi-h the, Chivncollor Imd 
h'l I nhh to fill, ms rtnnrks on this otcitsion 
Will !► liH' f, nnd conlitn d ton rtviow of fho 
h 1 ling I Vi nis of the i> ihI nt nh micnl vi nr 

'ill! n suits of till mninl os iininiilionsart 
such IS to usll for no pirticiihr notice Tiiero 
Insl) >111 sitisfutorridsmenin llit numher nnd 
tin proportion of sutLfsstnl aindidntcs nl 
111' I ntrvnro nnd 1 ml Vrts 1 snminntions 
\t till 11 \ di ,roe 1 xiiniintion thero is somo 
filhit, olT, nnd i hrge inert vso in the numlior 
of M isti rs of krts If I nn\ ho forgmin n 
]v rsoiml rttrospi ct, I nm tLm)it«l to compnro 
the ivsiills of 16')’) with IliO't of flit v ear 1805, 
nhnillho limo when m\ connctlion with tho 
Uinvrr'iU of CiiltiUl i Ik niin 'flic IJnivtrsilv 
hid linn hi on in existence nine sonrs, ind tho 
niimlitr of c.indidUts pissing tho Lntrvnco 
1 Mimiimtion wits 510 , it is now 2,711 Tho 
1! V. gridunti s were f) tho outturn this j oar 
IS 11'’ 'llio 'Miisltrsof Arts wore 8, nnd this 
M ir tho nuiiihtr is SI The numhor of colleges 
nfliliittil to tho Uimtrsitj in sVrts wns then 29 , 
ills now 99 Vnd still more there w ns then 
hut ono Univorsih for tho whole of Northorn 
Ind 11 , lliinm, nnd Cos Ion tho numhor has nOw 
heen inorcsscd to lliieo, each with its own 
99 
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affiliaiocl institutions and ils own annual supply 
of graduates. The (lovelopincnl- of education 
whicli these figures indicuite is certainly 
rcinarlvablo. 3n some (juavicr.s it has been 
described as abnoiinal and cxcomyc ; but is 
tliis a just description? Tl is not a sudicient 
answer to say that if the annual outturn of 
graduates be compared with the hole population 
of Bengal (to say nothing of the other Provinces 
whicli the Unn crsity serves), it ghes only one 
graduate a year for every 1,50,000 of the people ; 
for if the supply is still in excess of the 
requirements of the Province, the numerical 
comparison ceases to have any weight. But the 
fact of chief significance about the jirogress of 
education in Bengal is that the number of 
graduates is not found to be in excess of actual 
requirements. It is true that public offices are 
besieged by candidates applying for appointments, 
but there is nothing extraordinary in that. Tlie 
public service is still on the whole the most 
attractive form of employment, by reason of its 
security, the prospects of promotion which it 
offers, and the certainty of a pension at the end 
of approved service. But as very few of the 
candidates succeed in gaining a Government 
appointment, the necessary result is that they 
have to offer their services and qualifications in 
other markets, and for lower pay It is a fact of 
common observation that where twenty years 
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1111 i iitniico cnnrtulntti ii is nccoptcd, niul 
t' II losrsnso n 1 irsl Arts cnmliihlp, n i,n<limto 
nil 11011 Iion'rimd iiitli little or no incmso 
III llip pni fir't oITiitd Tli il is to mi, tlio 
rpn vt of i liinlinn m Indn ns m otlipr 
mintrii's, niniis tlmt tlip hit;Iicr iiork of tho 
nuntn is perfoniipd In nliottir rdiicitid liodi 
of nil II nnd tlieroforp ns n rule iiiort cITick nth 
p rformis! I «w no mson ii Intel or for nn\ 
npprolirnsion In nip fi U on tins ground True, 
IliP'c mm nppnr to lx room for discontent 
iiln n till' pndinti finds tint Ins deprcc is not 
tin Mine pnssport to cniploi mi nt, nor of the 
Mini nnrlitivlue is it nns m post icnrs , lint 
tins, I think, is onli scriotisli felt iilicn liis enso 
Is nil I ■set plionnl onu \\litn, on tho contrnri, 
he finds tini nmjonfi of Ins fi Hons in liko uiso 
iiith hnnsilf, he knoiis tlmt In 1 ms to necept 
the sitimlion hroiulit nhoiit In on ineiitnhlo 
elmnpi And hi i onil nil this, there is tho fai 
hi_hi r eonsiiliritiim to iiliich I lofeired tno 
\eirs npo, nlien I ipiotcd Sir Alfriil Ljulls 
nonls of til cull icnrs cirlior — ‘1 nglnnd’s 
prime function in India is at piesent this to 
BUperintcnd tho tmnquil dovntion of tho iiholo 
moral and intellectual Btandaril ” Tho 
intolloeliml standard of oiirstudonts ismamfestlj 
hemg nnsod In tho Umiersitv no iiould fam 
hope that their mor il standard is homg raised 
too 11 0 can, thereforo, is I then lomarked. 
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jk forward with absolute serenity of mind to 
^ future when the higher education will he so 
■^idely spread as, on the one hand, to furnish 
no ground for any specific claim or any individual 
grievance, and on the other, to afford the best 
and the only possible guarantee of that 
intellectual and moral education of the higher 
classes in Bengal which Sir Alfred Lyall had in 
view. 

There is another fact of some significance to 
he noted in connection with the spread of higher 
education. It is well known that, with very few 
exceptions, the great development of education 
in the last thirty years has been due to the 
establishment, not of Government colleges, but 
of colleges under private, and chiefiy under 
native, management. It is not, as is sometimes 
alleged. Government which is giving an artificial 
stimulus to high education by the multiplication 
of its colleges , it is the native community which 
itself provides ampler means and facilities for 
the acquisition of learning The Government 
chiefly devotes itself, on the one hand, to the 
improvement up to a European standard, of the 
education imparted m its existing colleges , 
witness those magnificent laboratories for the 
study of physics and chemistry which have 
placed the Presidency College of this city in the 
first rank among institutions for the teaching of 
science m any country The Government 
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cit vnt( 5 il^plf, on llio ollif’r Innii, (o (lie "ipicid 
of prim ir\ (-ilticntion mnoni, the nm«t'! of tlio 
jv nph , w uh ktich st< nilih urnwni^ sneccis tint 
nl 111” pri'o'iil timi cimcnhnhK mon linn 
one fmirlh of llie tim popnintion of Ih ngnl is 
ren iMn_ mslnielimi nl school >io, it is not 
lo tin clinct « (Torts of ihe fion mini n( that the 
sp'iail of colh ^nte nliieition is ilnu , it is 
title to tin irit<Ili_( ties’ ninl enterprise of 
]iiihlic spirited imliMtltmls or htxlies nnione, the 
intni coininimits It is tins nliohiiie ganged 
till I sit lit of lilt tltnniid, and Mith the 
txpendiliiri tif tinu of omrg\, and in main 
cases of moin\, ImM iiiel that dLinand is it 
nro I \nd it is a ^rntifniig rcnitlion tint 
llinsi nho halt iiittrcsitd tin niselies 111 optiimi, 
inn cnlh’„( s nro non dome, nhnt the\ can to 
improio Iht standard of iiislriittion inipirted m 
tin in Quite ritenlU the heads of certain 
colh ^ s in Calcutta limit r priiatt maiiagenient 
nddn sstd a joint ItKor lo the SMidicatc, stating 
(hat thei had eh Itrminctl to iniso tlio fees in the 
higher classes of the colleges under thtir charge, 
and caprcssiiig the hope that (ho Sjndiwto 
n oiild appro! c of their action, and grant them 
its simpatha and support h\ tliscoiu-iging 
proposals lo charge fees at any loner 
rale on the p irfc of inslifutions that might 
hereafter come into OMstence Both the 
Si ndicato and tho Goyornoi General iii Council 
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have approved of this proposal. Its object, 
as I regard it, manifestly is, not to increase 
the profits of these institutions, since colleges 
charging whether low or high rates of fees, 
cannot in these days he conducted at a profit ; 
hut rather to enable their managers to strengthen 
the professorial stafi in the interests of their 
students. Such a movement as this deserves, 
and cannot hut secure, the cordial sympathy 
and co-operation of the University. 

When I had the honour of addressing the 
Senate a year ago, I dwelt at some length on 
the precautions that had been taken by the 
Syndicate to secure, so far as this might be 
possible by rules, uniformity in the standards 
and results of examination from year to year. 
Om’ shortcommgs in this respect have since 
been conspicuously brought to public notice by 
cl diagram pubbshed in the Calcutta Gazette in 
connection with a Kesolution by the Government 
of Bengal on the Provincial Educational Beport 
for the last official year. The diagram shows 
by means of dotted lines the fiuctuations in the 
percentage of success at the chief examinations 
of the University for the past seven years. And 
truly, when taken through that long period, 
the range of variation presented to our view 
by this candid critic of our shortcomings as a 
University — in which phrase I of course include 
the shortcomings of candidates as well as those 
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tit ■ \nimni r<— funn-liR!. n >iiinici( nll\ formidnbk 
in'licitiii nt lor otir toii'ol ition, lioooicr, I 
iin\ ri III irl lliil tin* fliittiintioiiH shown in tho 
iirlur \<iri of llio j* riml nn much more 
nnr! I 1 Ihm thit of Ihi, Kst \tir, when our 
ji-i tiutionirt ruks wire iii full ojicnlion I 
tn\< not to n port, for Ihi. inform ition of the 
‘v mil , tint still fiirtlu rstopi ln\o rtcouth hoen 
tih< 1 111 flu. vimc limction In the first place, 
till SMiiiinti' lnM> ill ciilul to appoint Head 
1 vaiiitiii rs in tin carioiiis Milijocfs for tlio ] irst 
\rt' O'! <r< 11 as for the 1 ntrincc 1\ munition 
\ iioml ill il of opposition was nisud to thi*! 
pniposil, on till „rouud tint txnmim ra of mnturo 
ixpimiici, audi as those who are commoulv 
apjioiiiti d to conduct tho 1 irst Arts 1 \nmmation 
111 id not he suliji ckd to tlio H,imu measure of 
eheeh and contnil li\ i Ue id I \nmnicraslmslioou 
found luei ssan at tho 1 nlr-mco 1 saimiiition 
Till pr<ipos.il, I rc{K i(, met with consulcnihlo 
op[>osifiou holh hefore and nfter its adoption, 
it w IS earned in the Ss iidic.ilo 1)\ a narrow 
m ijonls, and some of those who were appointed 
e\aimiie rs has 0 since resis,ned their appointments 
l(mi\ therefore 1)0 considered tor tho present 
ns Ilf iiv^ m tho oxpenmoiit il ehigo and possibly 
the results of the oxnnumition ]ust concluded, 
the first to wliieli tho now rule was apphed, 
iim throw some liglit on tho propriety of 
ri fnimng it permanently 
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Another rule of considerable importance 
affecting the B. A, Examination has recently- 
been sanctioned by the Senate Complaints have 
from time to time been made that at the B. A. 
Examination questions have been set outside 
the prescribed limits of the subject, or that undue 
attention has been paid to the less important 
parts of the course, or that the questions 
were in other respects open to objection A 
Board of Bevismg Examiners is therefore to 
be appointed for the future, wh ose duty it will 
be to see that the questions set by each examiner 
in his particular subject are not open to any 
of these objections The carrying out of this 
resolution will not, I fear, be free from 
difficulties, but I trust that means may be devised 
for surmounting them. 

Little need be said regarding the results of 
examinations in Law, Medicine, and Engineering. 
There is no lack of institutions for teaching the 
course in Law ; and the number of successful 
candidates for the degree of Bachelor in Law 
rose last year from 110 to 14j5 Eor Medicine 
and Engineering there is only one affiliated 
college in each case , the obvious reason being 
that hospitals and workshops of the requisite 
standard of excellence can only be maintained 
at great cost, and on a scale to which the 
resources of Government alone are generally 
equal. And it is clear that without adjuncts 
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of iliU Kmtl, tip Ion liiqh •stnmlarf of complete 
W stiml t>n\cii no\ — unless we lm\( n Ivospitnl 
equipiKsl ivilli nil moilt ni improtomt nis, whoto 
no rill'd w till i eoiistniil siittission of 
pniienlt stifri mu fromni;rei( \nri(>f\ ofiliseisca, 
or, n^in tmUss w» Ii isn the npptiinccs nnd 
mncliinen whirli n t,(wl tvorkslitip in full stung 
provides — tin* instruction tint cm bo inipirted 
in (be siiliji'cls of medicine nnd ongincoring will 
In sliorii of nil tint gi'es it praclicnl tnliic 

There wns n fire incrensi , from 10 to 2S, in 
the miinlnr of those who pissed the finnl 
t xntniininmin Mnlieine lint when wecomparo 
this oiiltiirn with till' Inrge nitmlior of students 
in the College— moro thin lOO, I heliete — it is 
eleir (Imt there must lie tun serious wnstngo 
occiirnng nt some point of the course It 1ms 
lyen nscertnineil Ihnt Urge numlien of students 
leive the College nhoiit tho middle of tho 
ritcMirs' cniirse on finding Hint the) hniono 
nptitiido or not snfficionl industri for medical 
^t^^dlcs Three or four vcirs of tlioir time have 
thorefon) liton nhsolutclj thrown awn\ Tho 
Goternmentof llengnl has accordinglv decided 
to uitroduco a icsl-o\nminition of tho students 
of tho College nt tho close of eicr\ veir in 
whieli an oxainination of tho tJmiorsity is not 
hold and I havo littlo doubt that tins will 
supply tho students svitli a much needed incontiv o 
to industn from tho outset, nnd will also haio 
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the effect of sending up a larger number of 
better prepared students to the examinations of 
the University. 

The financial position of the University is 
satisfactory. Unlike some other Indian Univer- 
sities, we ask for no contribution from Provincial 
or Imperial revenues ; our fee-fund enables us to 
pay our way, and also to put something by for 
emergencies. Withm the last four years, the 
fee-fund has contributed Ps. 1,20,000 to the 
reserve fund, and the balance at credit of the 
reserve fund now stands at Ps. 2,35,000. All 
this and much more is needed if the University 
is to occupy a sound financial position with 
regard to future calls upon its resources. An 
extension of the University buildings will 
probably be needed before long ; and questions 
like the establishment of University Professorships 
for the endowment of research can only be taken 
up when the reserve fund is much larger than it 
now is I may mention that under recent 
regulations the Premchand Poychand student- 
ships are now appPed to the promotion of 
research The studentships, which are of the 
value of Ps. 1,400 a year for five years, are now 
awarded in the first instance for a term of two 
years, during which the student is expected to 
carry on some special investigation or work in 
the subjects in which the scholarship was 
awarded, namely literary subjects and scientific 
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Nuliji cIs m (ilfonintnc loirs At the closo of the 
firtt jK-riotl, the vlmlcnlNhip is nw irdcd for a 
further term of Ihret Nc.irs, provided tho student 
Nn(i-.firs thoSvndicite flint ho tins carried out 
siieli invistigntion or work, nnd engages to 
lontinuc It during the latter term of tho 
Ntuduitship Hus rcgul ilion was brought into 
force three vc.irs ngo, nnd ns \ct it is too early to 
nnficip itc its re“>uits 

The jvnst vtnr has not left us freo from tho 
vicissitudes which nttend all human institutions, 
nnd we have again to doploro the loss of many 
of our ] ellows who have been removed from us 
liv lliu hand of death To those whose work 
among us is over a few memorial words nro due 

The dignified nnd vcnenihlc prcsenco of Eaja 
Siva Pns,id of llenares was not a familiar figure 
within those w ills, hut ho has loft behind him 
a name and an eNninplo which all mnv oinulnte 
nnd profit hv In liis early years Sir 'William 
Muir WTolu of him — "Siva Prasad surpasses all 
his fellow counlrvmen that I have met within 
highness of moral and intellectual aspiration, and 
in mental cultivation” Portiinntely for the 
people among whom he lived, he was induced to 
accept on appointment under Government, at 
first in tho PoUtic.il Dopirtmont, but latterly, 
and foi tho host years of his life, m the 
Popaitmeut of I ducation, in which he rose to 
one of tho highest posts He was a stienuous 
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advocate of the vernacular education of the 
masses, and he made his personal influence 
closely and most beneficially felt over a wide 
tract of country and among a large circle of 
subordinates. His uprightness, his devotion to 
duty, and his conspicuous services to the 
Government, secured for him the title of Haja, 
a Companionship of the Star of India, and a 
jaghir of nearly 2,000 acres of land. His 
personal bravery was attested by the war-medal 
bestowed on him for intrepid conduct in the field. 
" I declare from my inmost conscience,” wrote 
an English friend to him 20 years ago on his 
.rethement from the service, “ I declare that I 
never knew you to do anything which now in 
my old age I would wish undone, nothing 
crooked, nothing low, mean or dishonourable, or 
that was not marked by the strictest rectitude 
and integrity, and by conscientious regard for 
the masses of the people with whom you and I 
had to do.” 

Of the late Dr. Trailokyanath Mitra, I cannot 
do better than read the Minute in which the 
Eaculty of Law recorded then sense of the loss 
which the University had sustained by his 
death : — 

“ The Eaculty have heard with deep regret of 
the sudden death of Dr. Trailokyanath Mitra. 
Dr. Mitra obtained the highest distinction of the^ 
University in Arts and in Law, and adorned 
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liu m ill i\(>n ^jilii r\> of iifo Ii« w in c-illed on to 
occHiii Oit« fit the foamonl momliorn of tliu 
1 nriilln, ln< ivortliil) n>jire<onlciI tlicni more than 
onr<* in Uin bnmlicnU , nnd nan their Prpnulont 
< Iml for lliti ( iiniiiiif, joar, nhen ho pansed min\ 
\n n inimiier of tiu liar, ho nnn dintingumhcd 
for hin ntiuiid Vnonlcdi,eof Im, for hin ofTtctiao 
adi ocac) , and for thorough coimciontiousnons in 
the dinchargo of hin diilien Uis kotiirta on ‘Tho 
Hindu idon ' arc among tliu iiiont vnlimhlo in 
tin T^ioOro IjairSirun 'Hio rnciiUj rcsoho to 
plaw on reconl llicir deep ron'o of tho Ions they 
lia\t riii.taincd In Inn diMtli, and tlioir high 
apprnciation of Inn character nnd nllainmonU ” 

iVnd in tlic Sonnto the follonmg tribute 
vmn paid to h« niumoTN — " Tho Sonnto could 
not nllon the occasion to pann, iiithoiit ginng 
cxprcnnioii to llioir deep sonso of tho grc.it and 
iKii irrcpamhlo loan uhich not onlj tho 
Uniiemit), but piiblio bodies guiorallj, nnd 
iiidewl tho entire tommuiiiti, had sustained by 
tho untimelj nnd sudden death of Dr Tralokja 
until Mitra" 

Tho tragic circumhlantcs attending tho death 
of Mr A SI Knsh will be fresh in tho minds of 
tho Somite A man of distinguished ability and 
imu caned indiislrj, ho devoted his leisuro for 
iniin yuvrs to Uahorito researches into a most 
mlercstiiig and diflicult branch of pure 
inathonntics, the Tlicorv of Numbers His 
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contributions to some of the leading mathe- 
matical journals of England were well known ; 
and had he hved, his investigations would in all 
probability have widely extended the bounds of 
that fascinating science which he had made his 
own. He was not a frequent speaker at our 
meetings, but whenever he rose to address us 
his brief utterances were marked by the strongest 
common sense. On his resignation of the 
office of Registrar, which he held for more than 
two years, the Syndicate placed on record a 
gratifying tribute to his services. 

The death of Mr. W, H. Jobbins, late 
Superintendent of the Calcutta School of Art, 
inflicted a grievous, if only a temporary blow on 
the progress of art-education in Bengal. He was 
not only a painter of high merit, but a teacher 
who threw himself with enthusiasm into the 
important work of his school. The rapid 
increase in the number of his pupils, and the 
high quahty of the work turned out by them — 
work which attracted the admiring notice of 
more than one Viceroy, and was declared to 
closely approach in some branches the highest 
European standards — testified to the success of 
his efforts in the development of industrial art 
in Bengal 

While other men might inspire admiration 
for the brilliancy of then qualities, the chief 
characteristic of Krishnabihari Sen was that he 
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vw !o\ c(l I do iiol romomlxjr to Im-s o itnessoil 
nl nnv (imo n more sponlontoiis and E,tnuino an 
oufimrst of feelint, tinn \ras c%okcd bj tlit nows 
of Ins di afh mnc monllm nijo In Inm I lost n 
pcrsomi friend of manj stirs, for whoso 
nnassumni!; goodness and the rare sinconts of 
Ins chancier I had a profound regard He 
seemed to hrtatho a purer and sorenet air than 
most No persecution daunted him , poicrtj did 
not disturb Inm , for of these aniictions too ho 
had Ins share Ho lived Iits life quiotly and 
Inrmonioush , striung after tho freo and equal 
devtiopment of all Ins facnltics, moril, intoUoc 
tual, and spiritual, goiomcd throughout by a 
high idual In Ins work as a toachor ho avas 
inspired hi lofli aims Tar hoiond the range 
and scope of cvaminnlions, which hound tho 
vision of too many (oacliors, ho folt a keen, 
almost a painful rcsponsihihtv for tho welfare of 
tho loung hies committed to his charge, and for 
tho doiclopmont of their characters along the 
lints of upnghtness and honour Eiery moidont 
of collogo life supplied him mith a tevt upon 
ivhich to preach a hricf sermon, by tho way, 
trving w ith all Ins heart to inspire his pupils 
w ith Ins owai loi o of goodness and truth 

Graduates of tho Calcutta University — such 
of you ns have received loiii degrees tins day, 
and to whom, m accordance with recognised 
precedent, I should now address a word of 
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counsel and encouragement — to you I would say, 
study the life and humbly emulate the character 
of Krishnahihari Sen, a man as great to my 
mind in some respects as his greater hroilier. 
His life affords an object lesson within the reach 
of all, which all may study, and all who do so 
will study it with profit. 
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The 20th February, 1897 

Tho Right Hon'blo Victor Alexander Bruce, Earl of 
Elgin and Kincardine, P C , LL D , 0 Lit 

Chancellor 

Ml Yicr CuAt, enroll, Lvdies m.d Gentlemen, 
first dutv w to odor mj congratulations 
to those inomlMrs oC tho Univorsity rvho have 
attained tho students' nmlntion in passing their 
examinations and sccurmg tho stamp of the 
Umicrsity upon them 

I hai 0 hcon subjected in my meotmgs with 
tho Umiorsitj to some Mcissitudes of fortune 
At first I thought mjsolf under a lucky star, for 
11 itliin a ivook of my assumption of office I was 
permitted to present myself before you, and I 
remember n ith gratitude the kindness which 1 
recoiTcd at jour hands at tho first public 
meeting ivhioh I attended in Calcutta In the 
years that followed, however, my good fortune 
was somewhat obscured In the second year I 
w as prevented from attending by one of those 
calls on my time and attention to which every 
body connootod with tho Government of India is 
liable, but last year I came to Calcutta with a 
icsoluto determination that nothing should 
prevent me from attending Convocation Alas I 
like other members of tho University, I had not 
101 
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taken into my calculation the sternness of the 
Medical Faculty, and on that occasion I failed 
to pass my examination. And even to-day, 
vp^hen I have surmounted that obstacle, and am 
once again able to meet you, I feel that we are 
met under a shadow which is hanging over the 
land, and which fills our minds with thoughts 
that are not altogether harmonious with the 
aspirations of the student or of the philosopher. 
I can only trust that on the fifth and the last 
opportunity which I shall probably have of 
meeting you, those clouds may have passed away, 
and I am sure there is no one in this Hall who 
will not join with me in that earnest hope. 

In one particular, at all events, during these 
three years, the University of Calcutta has been 
conspicuous for its good fortune. It has had as 
its Vice-Chancellor a gentleman than whom 
none could be better qualified to follow even the 
most distinguished of his predecessors. Himself 
a distinguished student. Sir Alfred Croft brought 
to the duties of Vice-Chancellorship an unrivalled 
experience of the educational work of India, 
extendmg over more than 30 years. As you 
know, successive Lieutenant-Governors of Bengal 
have expressed in official documents their 
appreciation of the great services of Sir Alfred 
Croft in the responsible office of Dhector of 
Public Instruction for the 20 years he has 
adorned it ; and you also know that, as Begistrar 
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of ilip Uni\trsit\ mid ns a Jlomlwr of flio 
‘sMidicato, he had, heloro ho assumctl the 
"V ice Chtmccllorship, done good work for this 
ljni\or^it\ It IS, therefore, a matter of 
gratificition to ino (hat I haie been permitted 
to take part to-da\ in conforiing upon lum tho 
dt^rco of Doctor of Law winch has been voted 
to him In aeclnmation I trust that ho will 
deem if not onh ns a recognition of his son ices 
to the Umversitj, hut as a token that w o also 
dc«iro that he should, on his retirement, carry 
from us in tho Liinersiti those same good wishes 
for his prospcrili that I know lio wall carrj wath 
him from inanj friends m India 

I think it will not ho surprising tint in 
looking for his successor wo turned to tho 
Ifigli Court of Cnltutta Since tho first 
Vice Chancellor, Sir James Cohillo — whoso 
friendship les a neir neighbour of mine in 
Scotland I was prmlogtd to enjoj, — no fewer, 
I think, than sea tn Members of tho High Court 
ha\o lent tlioir sen ices III this capacity to tho 
UniNcrsity , and I am auro that wo shall all feel 
tlmtwoowo a deep debt of gratitude to the 
distinguished Judges who haio not hesitated 
to undertake, in addition to then own arduous 
labours, the responsible and bj no means light 
duties of A'^ico Chancellor of this Hmversitv 
Tor Mr Justice Troielynn coming to us under 
these circumstances and with claims of his own 
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upon our personal regard, I need not bespeak 
tbe loyal support of every Member of the 
University if in any way we can co-operate and 
Lighten his labours, and I trust that he will have 
a peaceful and harmonious term of office. In 
expressing that wish and in calling on the 
Yice-Ohancellor, as I shall immediately do, to 
address the Convocation, I hope I shall not be 
understood to mean that the rulers of the 
University have nothing to do but to say that 
all is weU and to lie upon their oars. A 
University, like every public body, must, in my 
opinion, move with the times. A policy of 
stagnation in a University, as elsewhere, would 
justly be termed a policy of despair, but I think 
that all of us who have taken an interest in 
University matters elsewhere, will know from 
om’ experience of what has taken place and is 
still taking place in the older Universities, that 
there is in them also a constant movement 
going on. It is a movement that sometimes 
takes the shape of heroic measures, but more 
often is a steady and constant flow, like the flow 
of a river, which is none the less sm’e and 
irresistible because to a great extent it is 
unseen. 

If well guided, a movement of that kind is 
not dictated by a love of change, but rather by 
the steady purpose of adapting to the necessities 
of the present accumulated experience of the 
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jiTti lliircfon, I nm incliiictl (o thiiil. (hat 
nrnUtf'rp is (licit* fo i,n,a( n scope ns in a 
t mtcnitv for tvisp, mwlinfc miit proiprtssivo 
nriion of this I iiul, Ik cnisp m n Unit crsilt tvo 
1 avo iiol fiiih (o consider (he studies and 
pTcupations in irhith our students nro engsged, 
III! re imisl ni'o Im\c Ik fore ns, nnd make 
onrs'lns nctiunin(»sl with the homes from niuch 
(her conn, nnd the fulnre to nhich thor nro 
(nronn!,od to aspire llitsonro prohloms iihich 
imiKi chnn„e with etch snccessno genention, 
nnd nhich i ith sucetssno generation, of rulers of 
a I nixtrsilv Mill Imio (o soI\u Tlior relate not 
onU to the islntational attinninents of Iho 
slniknts, hut iiko to Ihtir moral surroundings, 
nndcvfu Ihtir pliTsi&il dLiclopinoiit In ono 
thini., at lint rate, I hope there Mill bo no 
eliange, hut rather in all sucllssih, generations 
oiiL nnd tliL •sinn, induit our, nnd that 13 to sot 
1)1 fort till. Unit trsitt the highest ideal to mIiicIi 
it cm nspiro In iiit o)iimoii, no institution 
cm imti a bettor mcdilitu fo the duo 
]K rformanee of its ordumn functions than that 
it should hate a high ideal sot before it as its 
ultimate go,)l , and, therefore, m desiring that 
the Umtersilt of Calcutta should maintain that 
foremost jiirt m the (dueation of tins great pait 
of the I mpiio of India, I hope that tho 
Vice Chancellor and tho other nilois of tho 
Umtersilt Mill to dtij and to iiioirott, 8ct before 
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them the constant aim of making it in the 
highest degree worthy of the confidence of the 
people. 

I have now to call on the Vice-Chancellor to 
address the Convocation. 
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faculty especially, his experience and judgment 
were of great value. He had not, however, up 
to the time of his death, opportunity for doing 
for us work so remarkable and so eminently 
useful as was done by him outside the walls of 
the University for his fellow-countrymen in 
this province. 

Manomohan G-hose was the first Bengali 
who regularly practised in the Courts of Bengal 
as a member of the English Bar, and thus led 
the way to many of his countrymen who 
followed in his footsteps, and have brought the 
traditions of a great profession to the aid of 
the administration of justice in this country. 
One of the proudest boasts of the rulers of this 
country is that they have given to their fellow 
Indian countrymen justice as pure and as 
impartial as is to be found in any portion of the 
world. The main factor in the good 
administration of this justice must be the 
independence of the Bar. That independence 
was throughout his career successfully asserted 
by Manomohan Ghose, and, from Ms example, 
the lesson has reached this country that freedom 
of speech, tempered by proper regard for the 
authority of the Court, ensures the 
admiration and respect of judges and the 
public alike. This was one of the aspects of 
Mr. Ghose’s career, but the work for which he 
will be best remembered is that to which he 
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In common with the Mahomedan community, 
this University has this year to mourn the death 
of three distinguished Mahomedan UeUows : 
Nawah Ashgar Ali, 0. S. I, Prince Mahomed 
Purruk Shah of the Mysore Pamily, and Prince 
Sir Jehan Kadir, K. 0. 1. E. Nawah Ashgar Ali 
had heen called to the English Bar, and at one 
time served the high office of Sheriff of Calcutta. 
Prince PuiTuk Shah was well known to most of 
us. Although he took little part in the 
proceedings of the University, he did useful 
public work as Sheriff of Calcutta and as a 
member of the Bengal Legislative Council, and 
he was President of the Central National 
klahomedan Association from the date of its 
establishment Prince Jehan Kadir at the time 
of his death occupied a very prominent position 
in Calcutta. His amiable disposition endeared 
him to all who knew him. His chief public 
work was as a Member of the Supreme 
Legislative Council, and as President of the 
Mahomedan Literary Society, but among his 
ovTi community he was also well known as an 
Arabic and Persian scholar. Baja Luchman 
Singh, who lately died, was also a Member of 
our Senate. At the time of the Sepoy Mutiny 
he was a brave and faithful servant of the British 
Government, and after its suppression until the 
time of his death, when he was Vice-Chahman 
of the Agra Municipality, he continued in the 
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the work which we have been doing these 
many years. Twenty-two years ago, when 
Mr. Hohhonse, the then Vice-Chancellor, was 
presenting His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales to Lord Northbrook, the then Chancellor 
for an honorary degree, he spoke of the good 
work which up to then had been done, and said : 
“ It is certain that our founders have given to 
the people of India an instrument which they 
want and are determined to use. That it is being 
used and will continue to he used for good, I, 
for one, do not doubt.” Again he said : “ If 

the past ratio of progress he continued. His 
Royal Highness may, at the end of another 20 
years, find himself a member of the largest 
University of the world, and one of the most 
influential on the people on whom it works ” I 
claim to-day that that prophecy has been fulfilled 
in substance Although by itself this University 
• cannot claim to be the largest in the world, still, 
if we add to the numbers in our own list the 
numbers of those who enter the Universities 
of the Punjab and of the North-Western 
• Provinces, which are the offsprings of this 
on University, we find that to-day the annual 
he -^^imher of candidates seeking admission at the 
Goveirs of learning in the provinces, which 20 years 
time 0 were governed by the Calcutta University, 
of the Apts to something like 10,000, a number 
'y not exceeded in any University in 
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ourselves. Whereas 20 years ago only about 
one in four of those who passed the Entrance 
Examination completed their course, that is, 
went up for the degree of 13. A., we find now, 
that roughly speaking, about 50 per cent, 
complete their course. This shews an apprecia- 
tion by the students of their college work after 
they have commenced it and understand what 
it means. To proceed further, although the 
examination for the degree of M. A. has been 
made much more dilficult, whatever may be 
the case with other examinations, the number 
of those taking that degree has been more than 
trebled. These facts, if they show anything, 
show unmistakably that the verdict of the xiublic 
has been given m favour of our works, and 
whatever attacks may be made upon our system, 
we can claim that it has won the ajiprobation 
of those for whom this University was created, 
and of those most capable for appreciating its 
benefits. 

We may now expect that oiu* system of 
college education will present further attractions, 
as what has been for a long time a grievous 
reproach to it has now been removed Until 
lately, students were unprovided with decent 
accommodation of any kind Many parents may 
well have hesitated before allowing their boys 
to embark upon a college career at the risk of 
injury to their health, and with the fiu’ther 
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Schools who are residing in Calcutta, and not 
with their parents or guardians, to reside in 
this hostel. A hoarding house has also been 
erected for the students of the Calcutta Madrasa, 
and there are others in this city, such as those 
attached to the Oxford Mission and to the 
General Assembly’s Institution. I can only 
hope that in a very short time we shall find in 
every town in which colleges are situated, good 
and well managed hostels, in which all students, 
not living with their parents or guardians, will 
be compelled to reside. I have also a word to 
say in passing to commend the patriotic efforts 
of those who have interested themselves in 
promoting the physical well-being of Bengali 
students by games and other exercises. 

So much for the progress which we have 
made. If I, like my eminent predecessor in 
this chair, were to attempt to prophesy what 
would be done during the next 20 years in this 
IJmversity, I would foresee, besides increased 
comfort in the accommodation of students, means 
of training for their bodies in a measure smiilar 
to those adopted in English schools, but vith 
alterations necessitated by differences of climate 
and of race. I would also foretell increase of 
technical education in every direction, more 
opportunities of improvement for the artisan in 
his workshop, for the student in his College, and 
for the man of science in his laboratory. Our 
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The first duty of a man entering into a 
profession is to put himself into the most 
absolute subjection to the rules which have been 
framed for his profession by those who have 
entered it before him. Until years of experience 
have brought greater knowledge, he must treat 
such rules as having been made by those who are 
abler and wiser than himself ; he must accept 
them without question, and he must follow them , 
with loyalty. As time goes on those rules may 
have to be changed, and you yourselves may have 
to be parties to the reconsideration of them, 
but at the commencement of your career you 
must take it as an axiom that every rule made 
by a profession for its guidance and for the 
conduct of its work has been made for the benefit 
of the society of which that profession is the 
servant. To some extent those rules have been 
framed for reducing the ranks or excluding 
unworthy members of the profession. You may . 
at first perhaps feel galled by the restraints 
which a rule may place upon your action, and 
may consider that it unfairly hampers free 
competition, but any rule which tends to raise 
the level of a profession must operate for the 
benefit of the members of that profession. You 
will not find yourselves the losers by a strict 
adherence to professional rules and etiquette, as 
thereby you will acquire the esteem of your own 
profession and the esteem and patronage of the 
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legal profession. A lawyer has probably more 
opportunities for good and for evil than any 
other member of the community. An honest 
lawyer is true and just in all bis deabngs. He 
who aids bis client’s cause with skill and 
knowledge honestly used, who, while upholding 
the rights entrusted to him, only promotes 
litigation where it is absolutely necessary, will 
always maintain the respect of his fellows. A 
man who foments litigation for his own gain 
is a curse to any society. It is, it is true, not for 
the advocate to judge of the merits of a suitor’s 
cause ; that is the province of the judge. But it 
is not the duty of the lawyer to espouse the 
cause of one who seeks to perpetrate wrong 
through some chance advantage the law may 
happen to aSord him. In the words of a great 
lawyer and judge : ' 

" To virtue and her friends a friend, 

Stdl may my voice the weak defend. 

Ne’er may my prostituted tongue 
Protect the oppiessoi in his wrong, 

Noi wiest the spirit of the laws 
To sanctify the villain^s cause.^’ 
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extreme value of the importauce.of that period 
of his life which a young man spends at the 
University. It is then that the hook of life is 
unfolded before hun, before he is called upon in 
a respect to undertake its responsibilities. I can 
make no better remark to those young men 
and young ladies on whom the University has 
' to-day conferred their degrees, than that they 
have made good use of these opportunities, and 
that they recognise that the honours conferred 
upon them carries with it a corresponding obliga- 
tion. The degree of the University which you 
have gained is a badge that the honour of the 
University is entrusted to your hands, and I can 
assure you that it is no empty form in which 
we adjure you that in your life and conversation 
you should show yourselves worthy of the same. 
Mr. Yice-Chancellor, I should hke to offer my 
personal congratulations to two gentlemen on 
whom the University has conferred its degree. 
Last year I had the pleasure to admit to the 
degree of Honorary Doctor of Law, Sir Alfred 
Croft, in recognition of the eminent services to 
education which he had rendered. It was a great 
pleasure to me when I found that the gentleman 
who was designated for a similar distinction this 
year, was a gentleman of Bengal. I think that 
the University has chosen a very appropriate 
occasion for conferring on Dr. Mahendralal 
Sircar, the Honorary Degree of Doctor of Law, 
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precedes tliat degree — tlie Degree of Doctor of 
Law. And, I may venture to do so, I sliould like 
to include in tkat congratulation Ms distinguished 
father. I am sure it will be gratifying to every 
member of the University that the son of a 
former Yice-Ohancellor has shown himself thus 
capable of following in the footsteps of his father, 
and we all wish for him an equally honourable 
and distinguished career. Ladies and gentlemen, 
my duty now is to call upon the Vice-Chancellor 
to address you. I have reason to believe that 
he win be able to point to a peaceful and pros- 
perous year for the University. And I am sure 
you will all admit, if that is so, there is no one 
to whom credit is more justly due than to the 
Vice-Chancellor himself. Mr Justice Trevelyan 
is about to seek that rest which his long and 
arduous services in India justly entitle him to. 
I know that I can, in your name, assure him 
that he will carry from none of his friends more 
sincere good wishes for Ms health and prosperity 
than from the members of this University. And, 
gentlemen, I have now for myself also to say 
a word of farewell. I have now reached the 
period, which must come to every one who holds 
my office, when he begins to do tMngs for the 
last timeV I have always thought it was a 
particular^ comcidence that the first public 
meeting I attended in India was the Convocation 
of the Oalcmtta University, and it is natural, 
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The 19th February^ 1898 
The Hon’ble Justice E. J. Trevelyan 

Vice-Chancellot 

Your Excellency, Members oe tue Senate, 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It is Tisiial for the Vice-Cliancellor in liis 
address to the Convocation to refer to the losses 
^vhich the Senate has sustained by death or retire- 
ment during the year. Since we met at last 
year’s Convocation death has claimed three of 
our number . Mr. Eranklin Prestage, Babu 
Lurga Mohan Lass, and Babu Taraprosonno Boy, 
Bai Bahadur. We have lost five by retirement. 

Mr Prestage had been a member of our 
Senate for fifteen years, but his absence from 
Calcutta prevented him from taking part in our 
deliberations He was an active pioneer of 
railway enterprise in this country. Babu Lurga 
Mohan Lass was a leading Vakil of the High 
Com't, and for many years enjoyed an extensive 
practice. Speaking not only as Vice-Chancellor 
of this University, but also as a Judge of the 
High Court of this Province, I can testify to the 
respect which all who were associated with him 
entertained towards him, and to the trust which 
the Bench and his fellow-practitioners alilce 
confided in hhn. Babu Taraprosonno Boy, for 
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servant, and the natives of Bengal a true and 
judicious friend.” 

The members of this University arc, I am 
sure, fully prepared te endorse every word of this 
Notification. 

Erom 1872 Sir Alfred Croft was a member of 
our Senate He officiated as Registrar in 1876. 
He was President of the Paculty of Arts in 
1878, 1882 and 1886, and was our Vice- 
Chancellor for three successive years. This is 
indeed a record of pre-eminently valuable work 
done for this University. To show, to some 
extent, our appreciation of the debt owing to 
him, we have conferred upon him the only 
honorary degree which it is in our power to 
bestow. I trust that he will receive the reward 
which he himself would prefer, namely, the 
regard and afiection of those for whom he 
laboured so long and so well. 

Sir A If red Lethbridge had been a Bellow of 
this University since 1S79. He has now retired 
after a long and distinguished public career in 
this country As Inspector-General of Jails, he 
did much to ameborate the condition of the 
prisoners, and the beneficial reforms which he 
introduced considerably diminished the mortality 
in Jails in Bengal 

Mr. Justice Beverley’s retirement has been 
deeply regretted by all with whom he was 
brought in contact. 
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to have initiated any remarkable measure of 
pi ogress or reform, the record of the ivork ivhich 
ive have done, both m the Senate and in the 
Syndicate, shows that we are awake to the 
necessity of maintaining the high position at 
which this University has arrived Last month 
we passed rules, the effect of which will be to 
seem’e greater uniformity in our examinations,- 
and to remove defects which have been for a 
long time apparent, but for which until now no 
practical remedy has been contrived The 
proper moderation of examination papers is now 
provided for and the chance of errors in the 
(jucstions is reduced to a mimmum Considering 
tlie large number of papers which have to be 
set m every year, it is a matter of congratulation 
tliat fault lias so rarely been found with them. 
The simple rules ivhich have now been framed 
n dl, I have no doubt, work well hi practice I 
desire on bcluill of this University to express 
our gratitude to those gentlemen who were 
in‘'trumental m bringing about so desirable a 
result. 

Before leaiing the subject oi examinations, 
I diould like to icfer to a controversy, which I 
hope IS non tinally set at rest In 1890 a 
Committee ol the .Syndicate repoi ted that the 
l(‘w^on to be diavn from certain events, vhich 
veve then recent, and had occasioned the 
appoininient of the Committee, .seemed to them 
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for the salary of the professor and for other 
expenses connected with the lectures. We are 
fortunate in haying been able to secure the 
services of the eminent Pandit Mahamaho- 
padhyay Ohandrakanta Tarkalankar as the first 
incumbent of this new professorship. The 
Pandit delivers his lectures in Bengali, but 
before long you will probably see what I consider 
to be a remarkable use of English education, 
namely, Hindu Philosophy being taught to Hindu 
students, by the choice of the teacher, through 
the medium of the English language. 

Although, to some extent, the institution of 
this professorship is an innovation, it is consistent 
with the strict religious neutrality to which we 
are bound. Hindu Philosophy, although its 
principles are claimed to be derived from the 
gods, can be treated apart from the tenets of the 
Hindu religion, in the same way as the teaching 
of European Philosophy is unconnected with 
the teaching of Christianity. 

The teaching of Hindu Philosophy is not 
in any way out of keeping with the system of 
education to which we are committed. In the 
memorable despatch of the Court of Directors 
which ordained the institution of the Indian 
Universities, we find the following : — 

“We are not unaware of the success of 
many distinguished Oriental scholars in their 
praiseworthy endeavours to ingraft upon portions 
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and that professorships and scholarships, 
especially in aid of scientific research, will be 
amply endowed. There is also much to be done 
for institutions connected with the University. 
The University Institute, which is doing most 
valuable work amongst the students by giving 
them wholesome recreation and instruction in 
their leisure hours, is, like many other institu- 
tions, much in need of funds for its proper 
development. 

The Convocation this year and that of last 
year differ fiom their predecessors, in that we 
have been exercising our powers of conferring 
honorary degrees. I should like to take this 
opportunity of expressing my opinion with 
regard to the exercise of those powers. 

Uor many years after the establishment of 
this Umversity, it had no power to grant 
honorary degrees of any kind. It could in no 
case confer a degree except after a prescribed 
examination 

In consequence of a desire to associate the 
name of the heir to the throne with this 
University on his visit to Calcutta, an Act was 
passed in 1875 giving to the Syndicate, with the 
previous consent of the Chancellor, power to 
confer any academical degree on any person 
without requiring him to undergo any 
examination for such degree. Provided that the 
Vice-Chancellor and not less than four other 
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a person qualified in terms of the Act for the 
degree, and he he one whom we would wish to 
honour, we need have no scruple in exercising 
our power. To have omitted to recognize to 
the utmost of our capacity the services of Sir 
Alfred Oroft, to which I have already referred, 
would have been far from creditable to us. The 
degree which has been conferred to-day upon 
Dr. Mahendra Lai Sirkar was unquestionably 
his due. The help which he has given to the 
promotion and better knowledge of science in 
Bengal by the foundation and maintenance of 
the Indian Association^ for the cultivation of 
Science of itself deserved this recognition In 
conferring this degree upon him, we are not 
merely honouring his labours in the cause of 
science, we are also endeavouring to repay to 
some extent the debt which we owe to him 
Dor many years, in spite of the many calls of 
his professional work, he devoted much of his 
time to our service Dor ten successive years 
he was a member of our Syndicate, and 
frequently acted as its President during the 
absence of the Vice-Chancellor. He was also 
for four successive years President of the Daculty 
of Arts. 

Drom time to time, in their addresses to the 
Convocation, the Vice-Chancellors of this 
University have described the progress of 
English education in this country and its effect 
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would be gained by the public I think we 
can safely guarantee the supply At the last 
examination, out of 490 candidates who applied 
to be examined, 453 attended thi’oughout the 
examination, and 251 passed. These numbers are 
much higher than at any previous examination ; 
and they show that the profession of the law in 
this Province was never more popular than it is 
at present. A danger, however, may arise from 
this great popularity , namely, that competition 
will compel those who are in want to break the 
rules of their profession, and to be a hindrance 
rather than an aid to the administration of justice. 
Py raising the standard of the qualifications, the 
excess of the supply over the demand would he 
prevented, and any danger of the province being 
overrun by ignorant and necessitous lawyers 
would be averted 

There is, as I have said before, little of 
note to which I need refer I will detain you 
but a short time longer while I follow our usual 
custom, and address a few words of counsel to 
those young men who have just completed their 
course of University education, and also to those 
who still remain in our colleges. 

Young men, I wish to impress upon you 
to-day the importance of realizing the respon- 
sibilities which you take upon yourselves at 
the commencement of your College career, 
and also on taking your degrees. While in 
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tKose who are junior to you. The example of 
his senior will often furnish a reason or an 
excuse to a junior in his choice between good 
and evil. By a word in season you may be 
able to turn the career of ode of your fellows 
into a better path, and thus completely alter 
the character of his life. 

To your teachers you owe a duty of obedience 
and respect, and to your College one of gratitude 
for the advantages of education which it has 
placed within yotu reach. 

You also owe the duty of maintaining the 
good name of your College and of the University. 
This is an obligation which must remain with 
you continually in after life. As the work of 
each one of you be for good or for evil, to that 
extent will the good name of the University 
prosper or suffer. It will share in your triumphs 
and in your reverses alike. It is for you alone to 
cnsuie the certainty that it will never regret 
having sheltered you. If, without thought of 
favour or reu ard, your duty be the only star 
ibat guides you, it is certain that your lives will 
be the happier, and that, when you lay aside the 
work which has fallen to your lot, you will 
be able (o leview the past with content. 

In the name of this University, I wish 
tuKl-specd to each one of you who arc lea-ving us. 



